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Vo L. XI. | 


V Kixe Henay VIII.]! We are unacquainted with any dra- 
matick piece on the ſubject of Henry VIII. that preceded this of 
Shakſpeare; and yet on the books of the Stationers' Company _ 


appears the following entry: Nathaniel Butter] (who was one 
of our author's printers) Feb. 12, 1604. That he get good al- 
lowance for the enterlude of X. Henry VIII. before he . to 
print it; and with the wardens hand to yt, he is to have the 
ſame for his copy.” Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue to 


| ſomewhat on the ſame ſtory. STEEvens. 5 
This hiſtorical drama comprizes a period of twelve years, com- 


mencing in the twelfth year of King Henry's reign, (1521, ) and 


ending with the chriſtening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakſpeare has 


_ deviated from hiſtory in placing the death of Queen Katharine 
before the birth of Elizabeth, for in fact Katharine did not die til! 


HS. | 


King Henry VIII. was written, I believe, in 1601. See An 
Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. J. 
Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue obſerves from Stowe, that 
Robert Greene had written ſomething on this ſtory ;*” but this, 


I apprehend, was not a play, but ſome hiſtorical account of Henry's 
reign, written not by Robert Greene, the dramatick poet, but by 


| ſome other perſon. In the liſt of authors out of whom Stowe's | 


Annals were compiled,” prefixed to the laſt edition printed in his 
life time, quarto, 1605, Robert Greene is enumerated with Robert 


de Brun, Robert Fabian, &c. and he is often quoted as an authority 


for facts in the margin of the hiſtory of that reign, MaLons, 


this play, obſerves from Stowe, that Robert Greene had written 


GE aro. 


PROLOGUE 


I come no more to make you a; things now, 
That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow, 


Sad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe, 


Such noble ſcenes as draw the eye to flow, 


—ů ꝗæqäũ—UUm 
— —— 


dreſs: 


| feet] are ſuted in long coats. TEE EVENS, 


We now preſent. Thoſe, that can pity, here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

: The ſubject will deſerve it. Such, as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 


May here find truth too. Thoſe, that come to ſee 
Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 


The play may paſs; if they be ſtill, and willing, 
I'll undertake, may ſee away their ſhilling 


Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 


That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 
A noiſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow _ 

In a long motley coat,“ guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd: for, gentle hearers, know, 
| To rank our choſen truth with ſuch a ſhow _ 

As fool and © 0 is, beſide forfeiting 


2 or to ſee a ide „ | 
© a 755 motley coat, | Alluding to the 1 and 8 in- 
troduced in the plays a little before our author's time: and of 


whom he has left us a ſmall taſte in his own. 'THEOBALD. 


In Marſton 8 roth Satire there is an alluſion to this kind of 


he eas foolt* 5 ceat, the huge flop, the lugg'd boot, 
From mimick Piſo all doe claime their roote,” 

Thus alſo, Naſhe, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to Hawe with you 10 
Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 1596: fooles, 
ye know, alwaies for the moſt Ja (eſpeciallie 11 they bee ani | 


-fuch a ſhaw | 
As fool and fight is,] s his is not the ED gh in which 


Shakſpeare has diſcovered his conviction of the impropricty of 


PROLOGUE. « 


Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 
(To make that only true we now intend,*) 
Will leave e an i friend. 


- battles repreſented on the 1 He know that five or fix men 
with ſwords, gave a very unſatisfactory idea of an army, and 
therefore, without much care to excuſe his former practice, he 
allows that a theatrical fight would deſtroy all opinion of truth, and ; 


leave him never an underſtanding friend. Magnis ingeniis & nalta 


nibilominus habituris ſimplex convenit erroris confaſſio. Yet I know 
not whether the coronation ſhown in this play wo thy not be liable to 


all that can be objected againſt a battle. Jon NSON, 


4 - the opinion that awe bring, 


( To make that only true abe now intend 1] Theſe Rein I do not 
_ underſtand, and ſuſpe& them of corruption. I mt we may 


| better read thus: 


- the opinion, that abe bring | 
Or nale; that only truth ave noww intend. Jon NSON. 


To intend in our author, has ſometimes the ſame meaning as to 


: pretend, So, 1n King Richard III. 
The mayor is here at hand: Intend ſome fear mm 


h Again: | | 
8 Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ftraw, 
| & Intending deep ſuſpicion.” STEeveNs. 


If any alteration were neceſſary, I ſhould be for only changing 
th order of the words, and reading: 
| That only true to make we now intend : 
1. 6. that now we intend to exhibit only what is true. 


This paſſage, and others of this Prologue, in which great ſtreſs 


is laid upon zhe truth of the enſuing repreſentation, would lead one 
to ſuſpect, that this play of Henry the VIIIth. is the very play 
mentioned by Sir H. Wotton, [in his letter of 2 July, 1613, 


Relig. Wotton, p. 425,] under the deſcription of © @ new play, 


[ated by the king's players at the Bank's Side] called, A/ is True, 
repreſenting ſome principal pieces of the reign of Henry the VIIIth.“ 

Ihe extraordinary circumſtances of pomp and majeſty, with which, 
Sir Henry ſays, that play was ſet forth, and the particular incident 


of certain cannons ſhot off at the king's entry to a maſque at the Cardinal 


Molſey's houſe, (by which the theatre was ſet on fire and burnt to the 


ground, ) are ſtrictly applicable to the play before us. Mr. Chamber- 


laine, in Vinauood s Memorials, Vol. III. p. 469, mentions, “the 


burning of zhe Globe, or playhouſe, on the Bank/ide, on St. Peter's- | 


: day [161 3] which, (fays he) fell out & a beale W chambers, that 
B 3 


— — — . — — — 


6 PROLOGUE. 


| Therefore, for goodneſs' ſake, and as you are known | 

The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town,“ 
Be ſad, as we would make ye: Think, ye ſee 
The Or N of our noble e 


1 know n not on « what cocaiicn were to 10 uſed i in the play.” Ben | 
Jonſon, in his Execration upon Vulcan, ſays, they were two ; 
chambers. [See the ſtage- direction in this play, a little before the 
| King's entrance. Drum and trumpet, chambers diſcharged.” } The 
continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, relating the ſame accident, 
p. 1003, ſays expreſsly, that it * at the play of Henry 
= the VIllh. | 
In a MS, letter of Tho. Lorkin to Sir Tho. Puckering, dated 
| London, this laſt of Fune, 1613, the ſame fact is thus related: 
% No longer ſince than yeſterday, while Bourbage his companie 
were acting at the Globe the p/ay of Hen. VIII. and there ſhooting 
of certayne chambers in way of triumph, the — catch'd, $6 &c. : 
MS. Harl. 7002, TyrwairT, | 


T have followed a regulation e by an anonymous I 
, correſpondent, and only included the conteſted line in a paren- 


tdtmeſis, which in ſome editions was placed before the word hee. 


Opinion, I believe, means here, as in one of the parts of King 
Henry IV. cbaratter.— [“ Thou haſt redeem'd thy loſt opinion.” 
King Henry II. Part I. Vol. VIII. p. 585.] To ts and fulfil 


the expectations formed of our play, is now our object. This 5 


ſentiment (to ſay nothing of the general ſtyle of this prologue,) 
could never have fallen from the modeſt Shakſpeare. I have no 
doubt that the whole prologue was written by Ben Jonſon, at the 

revival of the play, in 1613. MaLlON E. 


5 The firſt and happieſt hearers of the baun, Were it e | 
to ſtrengthen Dr. Johnſon's and Dr. Farmer's ſuppoſition (See 

notes on the Epilogue) that old Ben, not Shakſpeare, was author 
of the prologue before us, we might obſerve that happy appears 
in the preſent inſtance to have been uſed with one of its Roman 
ſignifications, i. e. propitious or favourable : * Sis bonus O, felixque = 

tuis!“ Virg. Ecl. 5. a ſenſe of the word which muſt have been 
ER to Shakſpeare, but was familiar to Jonſon, STEEVE NS, 


Think, ye ſee 


_ The very perſons of our noble fry, Why the W ſhould 
have been interrupted here, when it was ſo eaſily to be ſupplied, 

I cannot conceive. It can only be accounted for from the neg- 
ligence of the preſs, or the tranſcribers ; and therefore 1 have made 
no ou to replace it thus: 


Think, 8 ye. THEOBALD, 


PROLOGUE. 3 


As they were living ; think, you ſee them great, 
And follow'd with the general throng, and ſweat, 
Of thouſand friends; then, in a moment, ſee 


Ho ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery! 


And, if you can be merry then, I'll ſay, 
— man 1 weep oli his wedding day. 


This is ; ſpecious, but the laxity of the rerfification i in \this pro- 


gs, and in the following 3 makes 1 it not neceſſary. 


Joh xsox. 
Mr. Heath would read. Eo, 
| of our. hiſtory. STEEVENS. | 


The word flory was not intended to make a double, but monly 
a ſingle rhyme, though, it muſt be acknowledged, a wy bad 


one, the laſt ſyllable 3 correſponding in ſound with fee. I thought 
Theobald right, till 1 obſerved a ge of the ſame kind 1 in 1 


epilogue: 


4 For this play at this time is only 5 5 
I he merciful conſtruction of good women.” 


5 In order to preſerve the rhyme, the accent muſt be laid on the laſt 
ſyllable of the words women and ſtory. 


A rhyme of the ſame kind occurs in The gee of the "OE | 


* Peftle, where Maſter Humphrey ſays: 


„Till both of us arrive, at her requeſt, | | 
4 . ten 5 off 1 in | the wild Waltham n fore. 5 
M. Masox, 


— —— ers . 


PERSONS repreſented.” 
King Henry the Eighth. | 


8 Cardinal Wolſey. Cardinal Campeius. 


Capucius, Ambaſſador from the Emperor, Charles V. 


| Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Buckingham. 
Duke of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 
| Lord Chamberlain. Lord Chancellor. 

Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Abergavenny. Ford Sands. 
Sir Henry Guildford. Sir Thomas Lovell. 
Sir Anthony Denny. Sir Nicholas Vaux. 
Secrelaries to Wolſey. 


Cromwell, Servant to Wolſeĩx. 
Griffith, G entleman-Uſher to Queen Katharine 0 


____ Three other Gentlemen. 
Doctor Butts, Phyſician 10 the King. 


Garter, King at Arms. 
Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham. 


Brandon, and a Serjeant at Arms. 


5  Door-keeper of the Council-Chamber. Porter, aud his 
e e 
Page to Gardiner. A Cher. 


Queen Katharine, wife to King Henry; afterwards 
divorced. 

Anne Bullen, ber maid of honour; afterwards Nenn 

An old Lady, Friend to Anne Bullen. 


Patience, Woman to Queen Katharine. 


Soucral Lords and Ladies in the dumb ror; Women 
attending upon the Queen; Spirits, which appear 10 
ber; S cribes, Officers, Guards, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, chiefly in London, and Weſtminſter; once, 
= Kimbolton. 
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The Crug wind al Winder. 
f-.. 


ROY PEI Jauche 


KING HENRY VIII. 


ACT L SCENE TY 


London. An Antechanber in | the Palace. 


Enter the Duke of NoRFoLK, at one door; at the 
other, the Duke of BUCKInGnan, ang the Lord 


 ABERGAV ENN Y.“ 


Box. Good morrow, and well met. How have : 


you done, 
Since laſt we e ſaw 1 in France? 2 


| Nox. F your grace: 


Healthful; and ever ſince a freſh admirer — 
Of what I faw there. | 


FF An uncinly ague 
| Stay'd me a priſoner in my chamber, when 


N Thoſe ſuns of glory,“ thoſe two light of men, 
Met i in the vale of Arde. 


Lord 3 ] 6 Nevill, who an Mie: 
daughter of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. Reep. 


=: 
- feeling the impreſſion as if it were hourly renewed. JoHN SON. 


4 Thoſe ſuns of glory, ] That is, thoſe glorious ſuns. The editor 


of the third folio plauſibly enough reads—Thoſe ſons of glory; 


and indeed as in old Engliſh books the two words are uſed indiſ- 


eriminately, the luminary being often ſpelt /n, it is ſometimes 
difficult to determine which 1s meant; ſun, or ſon, However, the 


| ſubſequent part of the line, and the recurrence of the ſame ex- | 


preflion afterwards, are in favour of the _— of the original 
copy. Malox E. | 


Pope has borrowed this phraſe | in | his Imitation of Horace's | 


Epiſtle to Auguſtus, v. 22: 
3 cc Theſe ſuns Y glory pleats not tall ex. fer,” STEEVEN 5. 


a freſh admirer —| An admirer untired ; an admirer ſtill 


— 
— — 
— 


+ 
| 


1 KING HENRY VIIL 


Noz. Twixt Guynes and Ande: , 
I was then preſent, ſaw them ſalute on horſeback; 
| Beheld them, when they lighted, how they ns 
In their embracement, as they grew together ;* 


Which had they, what four thron'd ones could 


have weigh'd 
Such a compounded « one? 
VVö) All the whole time 
1 was my chamber” 8 priſoner. : 
Nos. Then you loſt 


The view of earthly glory: Men might ſay, 
Jill this time, pomp was fingle ; but now marry'd 
To one above itſelf. : Fach nab. ae 


of Ardren lay between them. Arde is Ardres, but both Hall and 
: Holinſhed write it as Shakſpeare does. Reev.. 


= 4 a ned New s Dream : ah 90-1 we grew together. . 

| STEEVENS. 
- as they grew le; 7 That i is, as if they grew together. 
We have the ſame image in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

| 60 a ſweet embrace; 

Incorporate then they. ſeem; face grows to face.” 


5 Till this time, pomp was ff ugle ; ; but n now marry FU 


To one above itfelf.| The thought is odd and whimſical; and 


| obſcure enough to need an explanation. —Till this time (fays the 


| ſpeaker) Pomp led a fingle life, as not finding a huſband able to 
ſupport her according to her dignity; but ſhe has now got one in 
Henry VIII. who could ſupport her, e even above her condition, 1 in 


finery. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton has here a more > han than the author 
intended, who only meant to ſay in a noiſy periphraſe, that pamp 
| was encreaſed on this occaſion to more than twice as much as it had 


ever been before, Pomp is no more married to the Engliſh than 
to the French king, for to neither is any preference given by the 
| ſpeaker, Pomp is only married to pomp, but the new pomp is. 


greater than the old, Jon NSONs 


— Guynes and Arde 1 Warte then belonged to he e Engliſh, . 
5 Arde to the French; they are towns in Picardy, and the valley 


Es as they grew together;] So, in AIPs well that ends 3 : 
OW 1 grow to you, and our parting is as a tortured body.“ Again, Ei 


Ma LONE, 


KING HENRY 1 


; Became the next day” s maſter, till the laſt 
Made former wonders it's :* To-day, the French, 
All clinquant,” all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India: every man, that ſtood, 
Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt: the madams too, 

Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this maſk 
Was cry'd incomparable; and the enſuing night 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 

Ass preſence did preſent them; him in eye, 
Still him in praiſe: * and, being preſent both, 
 *Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 


5 Durſt wag his 9 in cenſure.” When theſe mow ; 


Before this t time all pompous ſhows were 2 by one prince 55 


1 N On this occaſion the Kings of England and France vied with 


__ other. To this circumſtance Norfolk alludes. M. Mason. 


Each following day 


Became the next day's maſter, xc. I Dizs « Siem a A day 
learned ſomething from the preceding, till the concluding day 
collected all the ſplendor of all the former ſhows. Jounsox. 


OY / clinquant, J All glirering, all Aining, Clarendon uſes this 
word in his defeription of the Spaniſh Fuego de Toros, 


Jonnsox. 


It is Ukewile uſed in 4 Memorable Maſque, Kc. performed be- 


fore King James at Whitehall in 1613, at the n of the 


N and Princeſs Elizabeth: 
his buſkins en 4 as his other attire,” 


sin in eye, 
Still him in praiſe:] So, Dryden: 
„ Two chiefs | | 
« H& match'd, as each ſeem'd worthieſt when alone.” 
Jong ns0N. 
9 Durft wag his tongue in cenſure. ] c n for determination, of 
which had the nobleſt appearance. WARBURTON, | 


See Vol, III. p. 179, n. 5. MaALoSE. 


STEBVENS, | 


a2: KING HENRY. VII. 
(For ſo they phraſe them, oy their heralds chal- 


leng'd 

The noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform 5 
Beyond thought's compals ; OE. former fabulous 
2 ſtory, 
Being now ſeen poſſible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believ'd.* 


Boch © 0. you go far. 


Nor. As I belong to wetthip and affect 
In honour honeſty, the tract of every thing 
Would by a Puna diſcourſer loſe ſome liſe, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal; ;4 
To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full e ö 


EE © Who did grids... 
I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this a ſport l as you one 


1 bat Bits Was. 2 d. ] The 64 romantic * of Bevia 
of Southampton. This Bevis (or Beavois) a Saxon, was for his 
_ proweſs created by William the Conqueror Earl or ee 5 
of at Camden in his Britannia. 'THEOBALD. 


| the tract of every thing &c.]-- The 8 of theſe 
: Wees and pleaſures, however well related, muſt loſe in the 
deſcription part of that un and energy which were e ian 
ws real action. Jon N SON. 
Al a, royal; &c. ] This ſpeech was given in all the 5 
3 to Buckingham; but improperly. For he wanted in- 
formation, having kept his chamber during the ſolemnity. I have 
therefore given it to Norfolk. WAR BURTON. 


The * had already bean made 6 by Mr. T heobald. 
| * ALONE, 


the ace * 6 

5 itin&ly his full function. The commiſſion 4 regulating : 
this feſtivity was well executed, and gave exactly to every par- 
ticular perſon and action the r Place, Jonxsox. | | 


KING HENRY VIIL. oy 


Nom, One, certes,* that promiſes no element! 
In ſuch a buſineſs. e 
DUCK: _ I pray you, who, my lord? 


Nok. All this-1 was order'd by the good diſcretion 


Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 


| Bucs. The devil ſpeed him! no man's pie iS 


©" WEE | 

From his ambitious finger.” | What wal he 
To do in theſe fierce vanities ?? I wonder, 
That ſuch a 1 88 can with his very bulk 


oo 
truth, So, in The Tempeſt : 


*© For, certes, theſe are peo le of the iſland,” 
It occurs again in Othello, Act J. . 1. STEEVENS. 


7 ——elemmt—] No initiation, no previous practices. . 
ments are © the firſt principles of things, or rudiments of knowledge. 
| T he word.1 is 28 applied, not without a catachreſi 7s, to a perſon. 
| Jour NSON, 


5 ” 


u man's bie is fre 4 


proverbial phraſe. See Ray, 244. REED, 
9 


kerocity of the combatants in the tilt. JoansoN. 


It is certainly uſed as the French word fer. So, in Ben Jonſon 8 


Bartholomew Fair, the puritan ws the Wahr horſe “is a feerce * 


and rank idol.“ STEEVENS. 


Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
Thy vialent vanities can never laſt,” is 
In Timon 5 Athens, we have 
e 0 che ferce wretchedneſs that glory brings!” 
| Malo. 


2 That 4 a keech =]. A (eech is a ſolid lump or maſs. A 
cake of wax or tallow formed in a mould, is called yet in ſome 


places, a keech, Jon xs. 
There may, perhaps, be a ſingular W in . term of 


contempt. Wolſzy was the ſon of a butcher, and in the Second 


Part of King 2 IV. a butcher” 8 . is : called=—Spody Keech, 


STEEVENS, 


- certes,] An obſolas adverb, fgnifying—certainly, in 


— 
— — 


From his ambitious Anger. To have a auger in a the pie. is 2 


. fierce vanities?] Fierce is here, I think, uſed like the | 
F Sar fer for proud, unleſs we ſuppoſe an alluſion to the mimical | 


0 


— yo wee 
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4 KING HENRY VIIL 


Take up the rays o' the beneficial ſun, 
And keep it from the earth. 


- NoR: - Surely: fir, 


5 There s in him ſtuff that puts him to theſe ends: 
For, being not propp'd by anceſtry, (whoſe grace 
| Chalks ſucceſſors their way,) nor call'd upon 
For high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 
To eminent aſſiſtants, but, ſpider-like, | 

Out of his ſelf- drawing web, 9 he gives us note, 

Ihe force of his own merit makes his way; 


A gift that heaven gives for him, which . 
A place next to the ä 


 ABER.-- TT. 1 tell 


What heaven hath given him, let ſome graver eye 
Pierce i into that ; but 1 can ſee his FR 


9 Ou! of his 2 1 1 "Thus ' it Sunda in the firſt 


edition. The latter editors, by injudicious correction, have e . 


Oui of his ſelf-drawn web, JounsoN,. EN. 


he gives us note, | Old copy gives us, Kc. Corrected 


by Mr. Steevens. MaLOx x. 


3 A gift that heaven gives for him, avbich buys 1 | | 
A place next to the king.] It is evident a word or two i in the | 


| ſentence is miſplaced, and "hat we ſhould read : 


A gift that heaven gives; which buys for him 
A place next to the king, WARBURTON, 


It is 1s full as likely that Shakſpeare wrote: 


gives to him, 


W will ſave any greater alteration. Jo N SON. 


I am too dull to perceive the neceſſity of any change, What 
he is unable to give himſelf, heaven gives or depoſits for ham, ; and 


that gift, or depoſit, buys a place, &c. | STEEV ENS. 


Il agree with Johnſon that we ſhould read: 
A gift that heaven gives to him © 


for Abergavenny ſays in * 


« cannot tell 
„What heaven hath given 5 Lim: 


: which confirms the juſtneſs of this amendment. I ſhould other- 


wiſe have thought Steen ens's explanation right, M. Masox. 


KING HENRY VIIL tn; 


Peep through each part of him: 8 Whence has he 
Bs, Ain 
If not from hell, the devil i is a a niggard; 
Or has given all before, and he _ | 
A new hell in | himſelf. 


A Why the devil, | 
Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' the King, to appoint 
Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the moſt part ſuch _ 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour | 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out," 

_ Muſt * him 1 in he paper.” 


7 can + hs his 2 „ 

1 through each part of him:] So, i in + Sint and Crefida 4a. 
M1 her wanton ſpirits J owe 

8 « At every Joint and motive of her body. Sreeve NS. 


the file —] That is, the lift, Jonnson, 


RE in Meaſure for Meaſure : ** The greater file of the des | 


5 beld che duke for wiſe.” Again, in 1 Macbeth: 


| I have a file | | 
Of all the gentry "I STEEVENS. 25 


= council ont, | Council not then ſitting. Jonxsox. 


The expenicn rather means, all mention of the board of 
council being left out of his letter. STEEVENS, 


That is, left out, omitted, unnoticed, unconſulted with. RI TSO v. 


It appears from Holinſhed, that this expreſſion is rightly ex- 


plained by Mr. Pope in the next note: without the concurrence f 


the council. The peers of the realme receiving letters to prepare 


themſelves to attend the king in this journey, and no apparent 
neceſſarie cauſe expreſſed, why or wherefore, ſeemed to grudge that 
ſiuch a coſtly journey ſhould be taken in hand- -—without . of 


the whole boarde of the Counſaille.” MaLone. 


7 Muft fetch him in he papers. | He papers, a REY his own 
letter, by his own ſingle authority, and without the concurrence 
of the council, muſt fetch in him whom he papers down.,—I don't 
underſtand it, unleſs this be the meaning. Por RE. | 


Wolſey 3 a liſt of the ſeveral perſons whom he had ap- 
1 


r 


16 KING HENRY VII. 


AER. On I do know 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaſt, that have 
By this ſo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never 


They ſhall abound as . 


Buck. L o, many 


f Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey.“ What did this vanity, 
But miniſter communication of 


A moſt poor * oh 


eise to attend on the king: at this interview. See Hall's Cn 
zicle, Rymer's Fædera, Tom, XIII. &, STEEVENS. | 


Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey.] In the ancient Interlude of Natur, bl. . | 
no date, but apparently printed in the reign of King Henry VIII. 


there ſeems to have been a fimilar ſtroke aimed at "Fwy expenſive 


expedition: 
« Pryde. I am wohappy, I ſe | it well, 
For the expence of myne en 
 & Towardys this vyage— 
«© What in horſes and other aray 
_« Hath compelled me for to lay _ 
% All my land to mortgage. 18 STEEVENS. 
Se. in King „„ | 5 
« Raſh, inconfiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
cc Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Hearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here.“ 
Again, in Camden's Remains, 1605: There was a nobleman 1 
merrily conceited, and riotouſly given, that having lately ſold a a. 


mannor of an e e tenements, came ruffling into the court, 
ſay ing, am not I a mighty man that beare an 1 hundred houſes on 


my backe? MALON EFZ. 
See alſo Dodſley's Collection of Old 2 edit. 1780, Vel. V. 


2; Pi: 26; Vol. XII. p. 395. Reev. 


So alſo, Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy : 06 n en or 
dinary thing to put a thouſand oakes, or an hundred oxen, into a 
ſute of apparell, to weare a whole manor on his back,” Edit. 


1634, p. 482. WHALLEY, 


5 What did this vanity, | | 
But miniſter &c.] What effect had this pompous ſhow, but the 8 


5 produttion of a wretched concluſion, J OH N5ONs. 
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"KING HENRY: vill. 17 
Nor. | Grievingly I think, . 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude W. 


Buck. Every man, 
After the hideous flomm that follow'd,“ was 
A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy,—That this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, _ 
The ſudden breach on't. 


Nos. 1 = Which i is budded out; 


For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach d | 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 


e 8 Is it therefore 
The ambaſſador i is dlenc-d?- Th 


„ N Marry, is't. 


ABR. A proper title of a peace; and purchas'd 3 


Ar a ſuperfluous rate! 


9 Every man, 


After the e py Pa that Elbe, Kc. ] From Holinſhed: 
Monday the xviii. of June was ſuch an hideous ftorme of wind 
and weather, that many conjectured it did prognoſticate trouble and 


hatred ſhortly after to follow between princes.” Dr. Warburton 
has quoted a fimilar paſſage from Hall, whom he calls Shakſpeare's 
author ; but Holinſhed, and not Hall, was his author ; as 1s proved 


here by the words which J have printed i in Italicks, which are not 


found ſo combined in Hall's Chronicle. This fact is indeed prov ed 


by various circumſtances. MaLoNE. 


2 The ambaſſador is filenc'd ?] Silenc'd for recall'd. This being 
proper to be ſaid of an orator; and an ambaſſador or public miniſter 
being called an orator, he applies /ilenc'd to an ambaſſador. 


WARBURTON, 


I underſtand it ths of the French ambaſſador reſiding in 


England, who, by being refuſed an audience, may be ſaid to be 


filenc'd, JOHNSON. 


3 A proper title of a peace; ] A fine name of a peace. Ironically. 
JOHNSON, 
So, in Macbeth: 
O proper ſtuff! 5 
This is the very painting of your ſear,” STEEVENS. 
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18 KING HENRY vin. 


Ber.. . Why, all this buſineſs 7 


Our reverend cardinal carry*d.* 3 
„% ] Ü Ä Ä Like it your grace, 7 
| The ſtate takes notice af the private difference 

| Betwixt you and the cardinal. I adviſe you, 
(And take it from a heart that wiſhes ee 


you. 


Honour and plenteous ſafety.) that you read. 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together: to conſider further, that 

What his high hatred would effect, wants not 

A miniſter in his power: You know his nature, 


That he's revengeful ; and I know, his ſword 


Hath a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be ſaid, | 
It reaches far; and where *twill not extend, 42 
Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, 
You'll find it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that 


rock, 


That I adviſe your ſhunning. 


Falte Cardinal Wolskv, (the purſe borne before him,) 
certain of the guard, and 1wo Secretaries with 
| papers. The Cardinal in his paſſage fixeth his eye 
on Buckingham, and Buckingham on bim. both full 


F d; Jaam.. 


ol. The Juke of Buckingham 8 ſurveyor? e: ha? 
W here's his examination? 


2 Mo. GG "Here, pleaſe you. 


this buſt neſs 
" "Do reverend cardinal carry d.] To car! y Q = fonts was at t this 


ume 0 current phraſe for to conduct or manage it. So, in this Act: 


—— he'd carry it ſo, | 
« To make the ſcepter his. Reev. 


nes that rock „] To make the rock come, is not very juſt. 


JOHNSON, | 
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| Shall | len this big look. 
[Exeunt Worsy, and train. 


| Bucs. This butcher" 8 cur® is venom-mouth'd, 


KING HENRY VII. 19 


Wor. Is he i in perſon ready? 


"1 men ES IMG pleaſe your grace. 
Wor. Well, we ſhall then know more; and 0 


Buckingham 


and I 


Have not the power to muzzle kim; therefore, beſt 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. A beggar's 8 book 
Out-worths a noble's blood.“ | 

=, Mo Ons | What, are you chaf d! 2 

Aſk God for temperance; that s the | 


A 


Which your diſeaſe requires. 


err. I read in hie looks 


| Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd 
Me, as his abject object: 5 — ns . 


1 N was worried to death by a butcher's dog. 
atire is of the groſſeſt kind, in Why come you not 


For drede of the boucher's dog, | 
« Wold wirry them like an Wy” STEEVENS» 


A beggar's book 


—— a noble's blood.] That is, * literary nn 5 


of a bookiſh beggar are more prized than the high deſcent of 


| hereditary greatneſs. This is a contemptuous exclamation very 


naturally put into the mouth of one o the meim, unlettered, 


martial nobility. JoansoN. 


1t ought to be remembered that the becker 1 is afterward pro- 


nounced by ms = himſelf a {earned gentleman. Aen. f 


C2 


| 1 s cur _ Wolley i is faid to have been the fon of ; 
a 3 Joh nsoN. | 


Dr. Grey obſerves, that when the feach of the Duke of Buck- | 
ingham was reported to the Emperor Charles V. he ſaid, <* The | 

_ firſt buck of Fn 

Skelton, whoſe 

to Court, has the ſame reflection on the meannefs of Cardinal 

Wolley's birth: 
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20 KING HENRY vn. 


He bores 1 me with ſome trick :* He' 8 gone to me 
- Is; - _ 
> gn follow, 2 out- ſtare him. 

Not: nn Stay; 1 my lord; 
And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 
What *tis you go about: To climb ſteep hills, 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt : Anger is like 
A full-hot horſe;? who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can adviſe me like you: be to yourſelf 
As you would to your friend. 


Buck. = I! 'i to the kings - 
And from a mouth of honour * quite cry down 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence; or 

here's difference in no perſons. 


%% To „„ os Be advis'd; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 
That 1 it do inge yourſelf: 5 We may outrun, 


=, ** bores me + quith Wes rich: ] He ſtabs or wounds x me by ſome | 
artifice or fiction. Jo x SON. 


So, in The Life and Death of Lo C 8 3 5 
One that hath gull'd 1 that hath Bor d you, fir,” 


OTERVENS. 
PE er is like : 
1 all- be. hHorſe;] So, Maſſinger, i in 7. Je Unnatural Combat: 
Let paſſion work, and, like a hot-rein'd horſe, 
will quickly tire itſelf.” STELVERS. x: 


Again, in our author's Rape of Lucreces 
"6 Woh like a Jobs Self-will himſelf Joi « tire.” | 
| 5 Maloxz. 


2— Sou a 1 of 4 — I will cruſh this baſe- born 
fellow, by the due influence of my rank, or ſay that all diſtinc- 
tion of perſons 1s at an end. JOHNSON. 


Meat not a furnace &c.] Might not Shakſpeare allude to 
Dan. iii. 22,? © Therefore becauſe the king's commandment was 
urgent, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of fire flew | 
thoſe men that took 8 Shadrach, Mt hae, and Abeduego.” 1 
STEEVENS, 
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KING HENRY VIII. 27 


By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-running. Know you not, 
The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 

In ſceming to augment it, waſtes it? Be advis'd: 
I fay again, there is no Engliſh _ 
| More ſtronger to direct you 1 than yourſelf; 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of 3 

Soon. 8 

I am thankful to you; | and I'll go along 
By your preſcription :—but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions,*) by intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in Jaly, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel, I do know _ 
To be corrupt and treaſonous, 


„„ Say not, treaſonous. 
Bock. To the king PII Pn t; and make my - 
5 vouch as ſtrong e 
As ſhore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous, 
As he 1s ſubtle; and as prone to miſchief, 
As able to perform it: his mind and place 
Infecting one another, ; yea, reciprocally, * 


4 If with the OE of aſa you evould quench PEO. 
Or but allay, the fire of palſion.] So, in Hamlet: 
«© Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
«« Sprinkle cool patience.” STEEVENS. 


TT fencere motions,)] Honeſt indignation ; warmth of in- 
tegrity. Perhaps name not, ſhould be blame not. 
Wi hom from the flow of gall I blame not. 5 N SON. 


| Hr he is equal ravenous,] Equal for equally. Shakſpeare 
: 8 uſes adjectives adverbially. See King "I Vol. VIII. 

| p. "I n. 6. MaLoNE. | 

his mind and place | 5 
 Infecting one another,] This is very fatirical, His mind he 
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| the place of fri miniſter as adding an infection to it. 


us KING H ENRY VII 


Only to ſhow his pomp as well i in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts the king our maſter* 
_ To this laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
| Did break i' the rinſing. 


NOR. = SITS Faith, and ſo it 0. 


Buck. Pray, give me e favour, fir. This cunning 
25 cardinal 8 | LRN 


The articles o' the combination hw, 


As himſelf pleas'd; and they were ratify'd, 


As he cry'd, Thus let be: to as much end, 
8 give a crutch to the dead: But our count- car- 


_ dinal? 


Has done this, and 'tis well; for wacky Wolſey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this 5 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
Io the old dam, treaſon,)— Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
(For *twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
", RO whiſper Wolſey,) here makes viſitation: 
His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 
England and France, might, through their amity, 
Hhreed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league 5 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him: : He privily* 


ep as Mr corrupt; ol yet he ſuppoſes the contagion of 


WARBURTON. | 


- ſuggeſts the bing our mafter——] Sarg. for excites. 
| Wa RBURTO v. 


So, i in 2 25 Richard IT: | 8 
0 Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries.” STEEVE xs. 


0 our count-cardinal—] Wolſey is afterwards called king 
cardinal Mr. Pope and the Wublequent- editors 3 


- Gn MALONE. 


he privily wo, He, which is not in the original copy, 


was dee 7 the exlitor of the ſecond folio. | Maronx. | 


KING HENRY VIII. | W 
Deals with our cardinal; and, as I trow— 4 
Which II do well; for, I am ſure, the emperor 4 
Pay d ere he promis'd; whereby his ſuit was granted, A 
Ere it was aſk'd; —but when the way was made, A 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus defir'd ;— 1 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 1 
And break the foreſaid peace. Let the king know, V 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me,) that thus the cardinal 1 
Does buy and fell his honour as he pleaſes, : My 
And for his own advantage. 8 5 Wb! 
Now Tam ſorry „„ 1 
5 To hear this of him; and could WH, he were | | — 
Something miſtaken 1 E.. | .-- 
Fo on © No, not a Fylable; 


= Tas pronounce him in that very 1 
. He ſhall 9 in 9 8 


Enter Bzavpox; 4 An at arms before bim, and e 2 1 | 
„ Iwo or three of the guard. . „ 174 


Brax. Your office, ſergeant; execute K. N 4 
4 ene, 1 Sir, BY — 
My lord the duke of 3 and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 


thus the cardinal : | . „ i | 

= yes buy and ſell his hononr as he pleaſes, * This was a pro- | = 1:2 
verbial expreſſion. See King Richard III. Act V. ſc. iii. : EY 14 
| MALoNE. SL [oY 

The ſame phraſe occurs alſo in King Henry PL. Part I: | y i 

” from bought and fold lord Talbot.” _ 85 | _ 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors: © It would make a man as mad | HH 
as a buck, to be ſo bought 9 Ho 5 STEEVENS. w 
4 he abere . 4 
Something miſtaken j in't 1 That is, that 5 were ſomething dif. =! 
krent from what he is lalen or ſuppoſed by you to be. | 1" 
7 | ive Matos: r. 1-0 
C4 4 

| we 

1 

* 4 


24 KING HENRY VI. 


Arreſt thee of high treaſon, in the name 


Of our moſt ſovereign king. 


_ Bock. © Is Jou, my 10rd, 
The net has fall'n upon me; I ſhall n 


Under device and practice. 


BRA NV. © = Tun ſorry _ 


Jo ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on 


The buſineſs preſent :* *Tis his bo ng pleaſure, 


Lou ſhall to the Tower. 


BUCK. - © it will help me e nothing, 


Io plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, * 
Which makes my whiteſt part black. The will of ; 


heaven 


5 Be done in this and all things —1 hey — 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 


Bray. Nay, he muſt bear you company : he 


King [To ABERGAVENNY. 
Is oleas's, you ſhall to the Tower. till you know 


E How he determines further. | 


—_— As the duke ſaid, 55 
The will of heaven be done, and the 88 8 plea- 


ſure 


Tr By me obey'd. 


BRAN Here i is a warrant from 


The king, to attach lord Montacute; and the bodies . 


_praflice,] i. e. 3 . So, i in Othells, AR V: 
Fallen in the practice of a curſed ſlave.“ 


5 And i in this play, Surry, ſpeaking of Wolſey, ſays : 


| Hoy came his Practices to light! * Rx rD. 

5 I am ſorry | | | 
To ſee you ta en from liberty, to loo on | 
The bufmeſs preſent:] J am ſorry that I am obliged to be 

A and an eye-witneſs of your loſs of liberty. JounsonN., 


lord Montacuie;] This was Henry Pole, grandſon to - 


: Georg Duke of Clarence, and eldeſt Brother - to Cardinal Pole. 


KING HENRY vin. 25 


Of the duke: 8 confeſfor, John de la Court, Ne 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, „„ 


Bucx. : So, 1 


| Theſe are the limbs af the plot: No more, [ hope, ES 


Bran. A monk 0 the Chartreux. 


Bcr. O, Nicholas Hopkins? 

BRV. He. 

Buck. My ſurveyor i is falſe; the 0 'er-great car- 
dinal 


Hath Gow'd him gold: my life is ſpana'd al 2 ay: _ 
12 am the ſhadow of poor W = 


115 had marches. the Ladd W 6 daughter. He was 


rreſtored to favour at this juncture, but was afterwards executed for | 


OY treaſon in this reign. | REED. 


5 - Fohn de la Court, The name of this moni of the : 
8 was John de la won, alias de la Court, See Holinſhed, | 
p. 863. STEEVENS, | 


9 One Gilbert Peck, his the) The old copies bus; "80 
his counſellor; but I, from the authorities of Hall and Holinſhed, 
changed it to chancellor. And our poet himſelf, in the beginning | 
of the ſecond act, vouches for this correction: 

„ At which, appear'd againſt him his ſurveyor, 
. Sir Gilbert Peck, his chancellor.“ THEOBALD. 


1 believe [in the former ge the author wrote — Aud ; 
FO &c. MaLone. 


| — Nicholas Hopkins ?] The old copy he- her 8 
Mr. Theobald made the emendation, conformably to the Chronicle: 

Nicholas Hopkins, a monk of an houſe of the Chartreux order, 

beſide Briſtow, called Henton.”” In the MS. Nich. only was + 88 
bably ſet down, and miſtaken for Mich. Maroxx. 


3 my life is ſpann d already: To ſpan is to gripe, or incloſẽ 
in the FRY to ſpar is alſo to meaſure by the palm and fingers, 
The meaning, therefore, may either be, that hold is taken of my 
life, my life is in the gripe of my enemies; or, that my time is mea- 
ſured, the length of my life is now determined. Tounson. _ 


Man's life in Scripture is ſaid to be but a {pa long. Probably 
| therefore it means, when tis JSpann'd * tis ended. REED, 
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26 KING HENRY vi. 


Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 


: By Gar® ing my clear ſun, 858 lord, farewell. 


9 Exennt. 5 


4 Tan « the * of 007 Buckingham; : 
N poſe figure even this inflant cloud puts on, 
By dark ning my clear ſun.] Theſe lines have oaſſed all che 


editors. Does the reader underſtand them? By me they are in- 


explicable, and muſt be left, I fear, to ſome happier ſagacity. If 
the uſage of our author's time could allow fgzre to be taken, as 
now, for dignity or importance, we might read : 

Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts out. 


- But I cannot pleaſe myſelf with any conjecture. 


Another explanation may be given, ſomewhat harſh, __ the 
beſt that occurs to me: | | 

{4 am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham, | 

Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 


| whoſe port and dignity is aſſumed by the cardinal, that overclouds | 
und oppreſſes me, and who gains my place 
E35 dark'ning my clear ſun. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps Shakſpeare has expreſſed the ſame idea more ny | 
7 The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Antony and C . , and Ki ing 
hn 
« O, how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
„ Th' uncertain glory of an April day, 
« Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſun, 
« And, by and by, a cloud takes all away.“ 


Antony remarking on the various appearances aſſumed by the fying 
vapours, adds: 


90 now thy captain is 
Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony , 
* But cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave,” 
ve yet more appoſitely 1n King Jahn: 
— being but the ſhadow of your ſon 
a homes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow.” 


Such another thought occurs in the famous I. liftory A Ty ha. Sealed, | 


160 
5 " He i 1s the Ads of my 22 love.“ | 
There is likewiſe a paſſage fimilar to the concluſion of this, in i 
Rollo, or the Bloody Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: : 
C mien, that, like an ominous comet, 
He darlens all your light.” | 
We might, however, read—pouts on; i. e. looks en upon. | 
DO, IN ER AQ V. ſc. i i: 


KING HENRY TER I 


SCENE u. 
T7 he Council - Chamber. | 


Cornets. Eater King Hexkv, Cardinal Woes, the | 


Lords of the Council, Sir Tnomas LoveLL, Officers, 


and Attendants. T. be King enters * on The : 


Cardinal 's ſhoulder. 


x Hex. My life irſelf, and the beſt heart of it, 
Thanks you * this great care: I ſtood 1 2 the level _ 


cc 


then” fy | | 
« We fout upon the morning, are unapt 
i J 0 give, or to forgive.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, Act III. ſe, iii: 
Thou pout'/f upon thy fortune and thy love.” 


Wolſey could only reach Buckingham through the medium of 


the King's power. The Duke therefore compares the Cardinal to 


a cloud, which intercepts the rays of the ſun, and throws a gloom 
over the object beneath it. © I am (ſays he) but the ſhadow of 


poor Buckingham, on whoſe figure this impending cloud looks 


gloomy, having got between me and the ſunſhine of royal favour.” 
Our poet has introduced a ſomewhat ſimilar idea i in A. Ado | 


about Nothing : | 
o the -lexched bower, 
„Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the fun, 
„ PForbid the ſun to enter ;—like Favorites 
Made proud by princes | | 
Io pout is at this time a phraſe deſcriptive only of infiatins 
ſullenneſs, but might anciently have had a more conregaratial 
meaning. 
I ſhould wiſh, however, inſtead of 
By dark 'ning * clear fan, 
to read 
Be- darl'ning my clear fun. | 
So, in The Tempeſts 
I have N. diam d 


« The noontide ſun.“ SrEEVENS. 


The following paſſage in Greene's Doraſtus at Faaunia, 1 588, 
'a book which Shakſpeare N had ns} adds Wes to Dr. 
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8 KING HENRY VIII. 


Of a full-charg'd confederacy,* and give thanks 
To you that chok'd it.—Let be call'd before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham's: in perſon | 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify ; 


And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 
| He ſhall nn relate, 


| Johnſon” 8 es) : Fortune, envious af fuck happy a 
turned her wheele, and darkened their bright ſunne of — 
with the miſtie cloudes of miſhap and miſery.” 

Mr. M. Maſon has obſerved that Dr. Johnſon did not do juſtice 
to his own emendation, referring the words au figure to Buck- 
ingham, when in fact they relate to /fadow. Sir W. Blackſtone 
had already explained the paſſage in this manner. MaLone. 


By adopting Dr. Johnſon's firſt conjecture, « puts out,” for 
« puts on, a tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines. 
J am but the ſhadow of poor Buckingham: and even the figure 
or outline of this ſhadow begins now to fade away, being extin- 
guiſnhed by this impending cloud, which darkens (or interpoſes | 


ene, me and) my clear ſun; that is, the favour of my ſovereign.” 

0 5 | BLACKSTONE, 
N 
great organ of circulation and life, but, in a common, and popular 

ſenſe, for the moſt valuable or precious part. Our author, in 


Hamlet, mentions the heart of heart. Exhauſted and effete ground 8 
is ſaid by the farmer to be 0 of heart. The hard and i inner Fart 55 


of the oak is called heart of oak, ' Jon NSON, 
6 —— flood i” the level 


Of a full-charg'd confederacy, ] To ſtand in the FR of a gun 


is to ſtand in a line with its mouth, ſo as to be hit by the hot. 
| | JoHNs0N, 
$0, in our her s Lover's Complaint: | 
5 not a heart which in his Jewel came 


ce Could ſcape the hail of his all hurting aim.“ 


Again, 3 in our author's 1 1 3 | 
«© Bring me within the level of your frown, | 
„ But ſhoot not at me, &c. 


bee alia Vol, VII. * 65. n. 43 and b. 85, . 7. Maron. 5 


. beſt bn m it,] Heart i is not hem taken for the 
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KING HENRY VIII. 29 


7 he King takes, his Hale. The Lords of the Council | 
| take their ſeveral places. The Cardinal places 
 himfelf under the King S feet, on his right _ 


4 miſe within, crying, Room for the Queen. E ner 
the Queen, uſbered by the Dukes of Nokrolk and 
SUFFOLK : e kneels. The King riſeth from his 
ale, lakes her WP, Hes and Placeth her 2 bim. 


2 Karn. Nay, we muſt longer kneel; I am a 
ſuitor. 


K. Hav. Ariſe, and take Place ” us : — Half Dy 
Pour ſuit 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 
Ihe other moiety, ere you atk, is given; 
Repeat your will, and take 6 


%%% Thank your mately. = 
That you would love yourſelf; and, in that love, 
Not unconſider'd leave your honour; nor . 

The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 1 


K. Hey, Lady mine, 3 


9. Kartn. I am ſolicited, not by a few, 
And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 5 
Are in great grievance: there have been com- 
miſſions | „% 
Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd the 
| heart 5 
Of all their loyalties :—wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Mot bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of theſe exactions, yet the King © our maſter, 


as putter-on 


Of theſe exactians, | The inſtigator of theſe exactions; the wow 
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30 KING HENRY VIIL 


(Whoſe honour heaven ſhield from ſoil! 1) even he 


eſcapes not 


Language unmannerly, yea, ſuch which breaks 
Ihe ſides of loyalty, and almoſt — | 
| In loud rebellion. 


Nl. Not almoſt appears, 


It doth appear: for, upon theſe taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them 'longing,* have put off 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 13 5 


Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in deſperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in 1 5 


And . ſerves among them.” 


Gow: OW ſuggeſted to he king the taxes complained of, and cited : 
him to exact them from his ſubjects. So, in Macbeth: 1 8 | 


| | The powers above 
% Put on their inſtruments,” | 


: Again, i in Hamlet: 


Ol deaths put on by cunning and bored cauſe,” Marons. 


See Vol. VII. p. 544, n. 8. STEEVENS., 


8 The many to them e The many is the relay, the train „5 


the people. Dryden 1s, perhaps, the laſt that uſed this word ; 


« The kings before their many rode.” Jon 2180N, | 
I believe the many 1s only the multitude, the oi r Thus, Co- 


| ae ſpeaking of the rabble, calls them: 


the mutable rank-ſcented any,” 'STeeveNs. 
9 And Danger ſerves among them, | Could one eaſily believe, that 


a writer, who had, but immediately before, ſunk ſo low in his 
_ expreſſion, ſhould here riſe again to a height ſo truly ſublime? 
where, by the nobleſt ſtretch of fancy, Danger is perſonalized as 


ſerving in the rebel army, and ſhaking the eſtabliſhed government. 
| WARBURTON. 
Chaucer, 8 Skelton, and Spenſer, 3 perſonified Danger. 


The firſt, in his Romaunt of the Roſe; the ſecond, in his fifth book 
De Confe 7 Zone Amantis; the third in his Bouge of Canet; 


«© With that, anone out ſtart dangere. 


: and the fourth, in the roth Canto of the fourth r of his Facry 
: Nen, and again in the ith book and the vinth Canto. 


. 12 STEBVEN Ge 


KING HENRY VII. 37 


R. Haw. _ 3 Taxation! 


Wherein? and what taxation ? —My lord cardinal, 


| You that are blam'd for it alike with wy 

5 Know you of this tarationn 

. . Pleaſe you, fie, 

I know but of a ſingle part, in augt 
Pertains to the ſtate; and front but in that file · 
Where others tell ſteps with _ 

2, Katrn.”” © Ow No, my lord.” 


' You know no more than others: but you frame 


Things, that are known alike; $ which are not 


_ wholeſome 


To thoſe which would not know them, and yet 


muſt. 


Perforce be their acquaintance. Theſe e 5 


Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 


Moſt peſtilent to the hearing; and, to bear them, 


The back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by you; or elſe you faltet 
Too hard an exclamation. f 


„ Hen. Feil tit: 
The nature of it? In what kind, let 8 . 
ls this exaction? „„ | 
„„ 07 WD am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience; but am bolden'd 


1 — front 5 Sk in 5 fle —] I am hes primus inter ams. 


I am but firſt in the row of counſellors, Joh NSͤ N. 


This was the very idea that Wolſey wiſhed to diſclaim, It 


was not his intention to acknowledge that he was the firſt in the 


row of counſellors, but that he was merely on a leyel with the 


reſt, and ſtept in the ſame line with them. Maso N. 


uu know no more than others: &c.] That is, you know no more 
than other counſellors, but you are the perſon who frame thoſe 
things which are afterwards . and known equally by all. 


NM. Masox. 


32 KING HENRY VII. 


Under your promis · d pardon. The ſubject's grief 

Comes through commiſſions, which compel from : 
- et 

The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levy'd 

Without delay; and the pretence for this 

1 nam'd, your wars in ee : This makes bold 

maouths: 

Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts 

e 

Allegiance in them; their cures now, 

Live where their Prayers did; and it's come to 

paſs, 

That tractable obedience is a llave 

To each incenſed will. I would, your highneſs 

Would give it quick conſideration, for 

There i is no Primer butineſs. . 


3 nabiobl. obedience &c.] i. e. thoſe who are tractable and 
| obedient, muſt give way to others who are angry. Mus RAVE. 


The meaning of this is, that the people were ſo much irritated 


by oppreſſion, that their reſentment * the better of their ohe. | 
dience. M. Mason. 


The meaning, I think, 2 Things are now in duch a fruation, 5 
that reſentment and indignation predominate in every man's breaſt 
over duty and allegiance. MaLoNns. 


pere is no primer buſineſs.] In the old edition: : 


T here is no primer baſeneſs. | 
The queen is here complaining of the ſuffering of the commons; 
which, ſhe ſuſpects, aroſe from the abuſe of power in ſome great 
men. But ſhe is very reſerved in ſpeaking her thoughts concern- 
ing the quality of it. We may be affured then, that ſhe did not, 


in concluſion, call it the higheſt ba/ene/s ; but rather made uſe of a 


word that could not offend the cardinal, and yet would incline the | 


king to give it a ſpeedy hearing. I read therefore : : 


There is no primer buſineſs. | 
i. e. no matter of ſtate that more earneſtly preſſes a diſpatch. 
WIREBURTO NW. 
Dr. Warburton (for reaſons which he has given in his uote} : 
wo rad $ 
— primer buſineſs : ; 


KING HENRY VI, 33 


K. Hex. By my life, 
This 1s againſt « our pleaſure. | 1 
ee, And for me, 


| I have no further gone in this, than by 

A ſingle voice; and that not paſs d me, but 

By learned approbation of the judges. _ 
If I am traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 

My faculties, nor perſon,* yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, —let me ſay, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


That virtue muſt go through. We muſt not ſtint” 


Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 

To cope* malicious cenſurers; which ever, 
As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow _ 
That is new trimm'd; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, 
By fick Interpreters, once weak ones,“ is 


but 1 think the meaning x of ths original word } is | ſufficiently clear, | 


No primer baſeneſs is uo ene, more ripe or — for redreſs. 0s 


in Othelh: 


«© Were they as prime as goats, as bot. as monkies 8 


6 VI am traduc 5 by tongues, avbich 3 know, 


My faculties, nor perſon, | The old copy—by ignorant tongue. E 


But ſurely this epithet muſt have been an interpolation, the ignorance 
of the ſuppoſed ſpeakers being ſufficiently indicated by their knowing 
neither the faculties nor penſon of the Cardinal. I have, therefore, 

with Sir T. Hanmer, reſtored the rm by the preſent omiſlion. 


STEEVENS, 


= 7 7 We „ not tint—) To flint is to ſep, to retard. Many 
inſtances of this ſenſe of the word are given in a note on Romeo 


and Fuliet, Act I. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. 


8 To cope—] To engage with; to encounter. „The word is 


ſtill uſed in ſome counties. Jen NSON. 
So, in As you like it : 
I love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits.” | Sreave NS. 


9 once ea one,] The modern editors read r weak 


Vol. XI. „ 


STEEvERs. | 
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* KING HENRY. VIIL. 


Not ours, or not allow'd; L what worſt, as oft, 


Hitting a groſſer quality,“ is cry'd up 
For our beſt act.“ If we ſhall ſtand ſtill, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or pd at, 


Me ſhould take root here where we fit, or r fit 
State ſtatues TT" 


io FERN Things Jane well,” I 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear; 


Things done without example, in their iſſue 


Are to be fear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commiſſion? I believe, not any. 


We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, 


And ſtick them in our will. Sixth part of each? 


A trembling contribution! Why, we take, 


From every tree, lop, bark, and part o the timber; 


- And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack d, 


ones; but once is not unfrequently aſed for Gains; or at one time 
or other, among our ancient writers. | | 
So, in the 13th Idea of Drayton: 
„This diamond ſhall once conſume to duft. 


. in The Merry Wives of , inder peat I pray thee, once to- 


night give my ſweet Nan this ring.” Again, in Leiceſter's 
— if God ſhould take 258 us her moſt ex- 


cellent majeſty by once he will) and fo leave us deſtitute— 5 
STzevens, 


7 or not allow'd; 3 Not e See Vol. III. p. 386, 
ie * MaLons. | 


S awhat worſt, as _ | . 
Hitting a groſſer quality, The worſt 4 of ovine men are 


commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated to the Ho 


of their notions. JoHNSON, 

9 Por our beſt act.] 1 ſuppoſe, for the ſake of meaſure, we ſhould 
read—aCtion. Perhaps the three laſt letters of this word were ac- 
e omitted by the compoſitor. STEEVENS, | 

2 Things done well,) Sir T. Hanmer, very judiciouſly in my 
en completes the meaſure by reading: 

Things that are done well. STEEVENS. 

3 From every tree, lop, bark, and part the timber ;] Los is 2 
lubſtantive, and ſignifies the branches WARBURTON. 


KING HENRY VII. 3; 


The air r will drink the ſap. To every county, 

Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has deny'd 

The force of this commiſſion: Pray, look to't; 

I put it to your care. 


Wor. ns A word with you. 


[ the Secretary. 5 


Let there be letters writ to every ſhire, 


Of the king's grace and pardon. The griev'd 


commons 

Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd, 

That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 
And pardon comes :“ 1 ſhall a anon adviſe you 

| Further i in the proceeding. e . 


Enter Su rveyor. 


2: Kar. 1 am ſorry, that the duke of Bucking- 
e ee 


8 Is run in your diſpleaſure. 


n w many: 
: The e is learn'd, s and a moſt r rare Tpeaker, 


8 Tir Fe] our imerceſſ Fon, &c.] So, in Holinſhed, p- 3 . 
The cardinall, to deliver himſelf from the evill will of the 
commons, purchaſed by procuring and advancing of this demand, 

_ affirmed, and cauſed it to be bruted abrode that through his inter- 
ceſſion the king had e and releaſed all things. 
STEEVENS. 


5 a e It appears fling Holinſhed that his name was 
Charles Knyvet, RI TSO. 


6 The gentlemam is learn'd, &c. ] We underſtand Bom Wy The 
Prologue of the tranſlatour,” that the Knyghte of the Swanne, a 
French romance, was tranſlated at the requeſt of this unfortunate 
nobleman. Copland, the printer, adds, ——this preſent hif- 
tory compy led, named Helyas the Knight of the Swarne, of whom 

Jinially is deſcended my ſaid lord. The duke was executed on 
| FRY the 17th of May, I Bos The book has no e 

TEEVENS 
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36 KING HENRY vir. 


| To nature none more bound; 150 training ſuck, 
That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers, 


And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. 7 


r 


When theſe ſo noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd,* the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 


Than ever they were fair. This man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd *'mongft wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd liſt ning, could not find 

His hour of ſpeech a minute; he, my lady, 


Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 


That once were his, and is become as black 
As if beſmear'd in hell. Sit by us; you ſhall hear 
(his was his gentleman in truſt,) of him 
Things to ſtrike honour ſad. Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices; whereof e 
We cannot feel too little, hear too e 


For. Stand forth; and with bold ſpirit relate 
VVV | 


| Moſt like a careful ſubject, have collected 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. = 


CGG Fßpeak el 
Sox. Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 


It would infect his e That if che 0 


7 And never is fo as aid out of himſelf ] Wen che treaſures of : 
his own mind. Jon x. vsox. | | 


Read: | | 
And ne'er - ſeek aid out of binge Y et a fee» Ri SON. 
L noble benefits — | 


Not well diſpos'd,] Great gifts of nature and les, not 
Joined with good diſpoſitions. Jones N. 5 


is become as black | 
As if beſmear'd in hell.] So, in Othells 
| Her name, that was as freſh. | 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
92 As mine own face.. STEEVENS, 


- 


' KING HENRY VII. 35 


Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it* fo 
To make the ſcepter his: Theſe very words 


J have heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 


Lord Aberga'ny ; to whom by oath he menac d 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 


8 Pleaſe your Waden, note . 


This dangerous conception in this point“ 
Not friended by his with, to your high perſon _ 
His will is moſt malignant; and it ſtretches 


Beyond you, to your friends. 


„ My learn'd lord cardinal, 
; Deliver all with charity, 


5 He Speak on: 
How grounded he his title to the crown, 


Upon our fail? to this aint haſt thou heard him 
At any time ſpeak W '$ 


JURY. "He was brought to this 
By a a vain 1 prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins.“ 


3 This dangerous 383 in FIR bie, Note this particular 5 
part of this dangerous deſign. JOHNSON. 


4 By a wain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins. ] In Gries editions: - 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Henton. 
We heard before, from Brandon, of one Nicholas Hopkins; and 


now his name is changed into Henton; ſo that Brandon and the 
ſurveyor ſeem to be in two ſtories. There is, however, but one 


and the ſame perſon meant, Hopkins; ; as I have reſtored it in the 
text, for perſpicuity's ſake : yet it will not be any difficulty to 


account for the other name, when we come to conſider, that he 


was a monk of the convent, called Henton, near Briſtol. 80 both 


Hall and Holinſhed acquaint us. And he might, * 


the cuſtom of theſe times, be called Nicholas of, Henton, rom 


the place; as Hopkins from his family. Turo Alp. 


This miſtake, as it was undoubtedly made by Shakfoanre, 7 8 
worth a note. It would be doing too great an honour to the 


players to ſuppoſe them e of Og: the authors of it. 


D ; 


N 


he'd carry. er Old copy—be 4. Corrected by Mr. 


: 1 MaLoxE. 


STEEVENS. 
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38 KING HENRY vil, 


8 Hk x. What 1 was that Hopkins? 


Sony = LY Chartreux friar, . 
His confeſſor; who fed him every minute 
With words of ſovereignty. 


4 „ Howꝛ know thou this? | 
Soy. Not long before your Aigen ſped to 
„  PRCS + 


| The duke being at the Roſe, within the pariſh 
Saint Lawrence Poultney,” did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech amongſt the Londoners | 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 


Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious, 


To the king” s danger. Preſently the duke _ 
Said, *Twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 


Twould prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk; hat of?, ſays he, 


Halb ſent to me, wiſhing me to permit 


John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from bim a matter of Jome moment : 
Whom after under the confeſſion*s ſeal © 

He eee had corn, that, what he Spoke 


Shakſpeare was 1 led 5 into the miſtake by Weiwei : 


referring the words, „called Henton,” in the paſſage already 


quoted from Holinſhed, (p. 2 5, n. 2.) not to the OE +: but 
to the monk. MaLoxe. | 


5 The duke being at the Roſe, &c. ] This houſe was purchaſed about 
the year 1561, by Richard Hill, ſometime maſter of the Merchant 


Tailors company, and is now the Merchant Taylors ſchool, in 
Suffolk.- lane. WHALLEY., | 


6 under the confeſſion's feal—) All chi editions PIERS 


from the beginning have—commiſſion's, But what commiſſion's ſeal ? 5 
I That is a queſtion, I dare ſay, none of our diligent editors aſked | 


themſelves. The text muſt be reſtored, as I have corrected it ; 
and honeſt Holinſhed, [p. 863.] from whom our author took the 


ſubſtance of this paſſage, may be called in as a teſtimony,—** The 


duke in talk told the monk, that he had done very well to bind his : 


_ chaplain, John de la Court, under the ſeal of 1 5 ion, to keep 
ſecret Tuch matter. Turozalp. | 


KING HENRY , er” 


My chaplain to 0 creature living, but 
To me, ſhould utter, with demure confidence 


_ This pauſingly enſu'd, — Neither the king, nor his heirs, 


(Tell you the duke) ſhall proſper : bid him ftrive 
To gain the love of the 1 2 duke 
_ Shall govern England. 


„ Kath. If I know you well, 


You were the duke's ſurveyor, and loſt your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants: Take good heed, | 


You charge not in your ſpleen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul! I fay, take heed; 
Yes, heartily beſeech you. 


EE > Let him on.— 
Go forward. 


Fon, On my ſoul, II freak bur truth. 
I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illuſions 


| This monk might be deceiv'd; and that 'twas 


: dang'rous for him, 
To ruminate on this ſo far, until 


It forg'd him ſome deſign, which, Js Feller d. 


It was much like to do: He anſwer' d, Tuſh! 
It can do me no 8 adding further, 


7 To o gain the e bs ve — The old copy ad the love. 
STEEVENs. 


For the fafertion of the word gain, Lam anſwerable. From the 


correſponding paſſage in Holinſhed, it appears evidently to have 


been omitted through the careleſſneſs of the compoſitor : © The 
ſaid monke told to De la Court, neither the king nor his heirs 
ſhould proſper, and that I ſhould endeavour 10 purchaſe the good 


wills of the commonalty of England,” 


Since I wrote the above, I tind this correction had been made by 


the editor of the fourth folio. MaLON E. 
= 1 had been * by Mr. Rowe, and all ſubſequent edixors, 


STEEVENS»s 
| for him,] Old copy — for this  Correfed * Mr. 
Bowe Maroxx. e 
| Eo D 4 
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40 KING HENRY VIIT. 
That, had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 


The cardinal” s and fir Thomas Lovell“ 8 heads 5 
Should have gone off. ; 


K. Hin. Ha! what, 10 rank?s Ah, hal 
There's miſchief in this man: Canſt thou ſay 
further? | 


Sugy. I can, my lah, 
K. HN. ©. "Proceed, 


S Being at Greenwich, 
After your bighneſs had 8 the duke 


About fir William Blomer, — 


XK; Hex. foo . 1 remember | 
Of ſuch a time —Being my ſworn an,, 
The duke retain'd him his.— But on; What | 

hence? 


8 I,, quoth he, F for this had been at, 


As, to the Tower, I thought, A would have play'd 
The part my father meant to act upon 


The ujurper Richard: who, being at Selifhury, 


Made ſuit lo come in his preſence ; which if granted, 


As he made ſemblance of his duty, would | 
Have pui his knife into him. 


[7 4 HEX A giant traitor! 


v rank "| Rank weeds, are ' weeds grown up to great | 
height and ftrength. Wha, ſays the king, was s be advanced to this 
1 Johxsox. | 


Being my ſworn 1 &c.] Sir William Blomer: 
Holinhed calls him Bulmer,) was reprimanded by the king in the 
ftar-chamber, for that, being his ſworn ſervant, he had left the 


| king $ ſervice for the duke of * Ss. Edwards's MSS, 


SerEEVEN. 


41 put his knife into him, The accuracy of Holinſhed, if from 
him Shakſpeare took his account of the accuſations and puniſhment, | 


together with the qualities of the Duke of Buckingham, is proved in 
the moſt authentick x manner by a very curious report of his caſe in 


KING HENRY VIII. 41 


mol. Now, madam, may his highneſs live in 


; freedom, 
And this man out of priſon? 


JJ... Gedmend all! --.- 


K. Hex. There's ſomething more would out of 


_ thee; What ſay'ſt? 


Foxy. Aﬀer—the duke his father, with the 


knife, — 


| He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 


Another ſpread on his breaſt, mounting his eyes, 


He did diſcharge a horrible oath; whoſe tenour 


Was, — Were he evil us'd, he would out- go 

His father, by as much as a performance 

Does an irreſolute purpoſe. 1 8 . 

A. H ͤoᷣ ᷣ <=: There's his period, -- 
To theath his knife in us. He is attach'd; 


Call him to preſent trial: if he may 


Find mercy in the law, 'tis his; if none, 


Faſt, Term, 13 Hen, VIII. in the year books publiſhed by autho- 


rity, fol. 11 and 12, edit. 1597. After in the moſt exact manner 
t 91 the Lord High Steward, the Peers, 


ſetting forth the arrangemen 
the arraignment, and other forms and ceremonies, it ſays: * Et 


iſſint fuit arreine Edward Duc de Buckingham, le derrain jour de 


Terme le xij jour de May, le Duc de Norfolk donques eſtant Grand 


ſeneſchal: la cauſe fuit, pur ceo que il avoit entend I' mort de 


noſtre Sir. le Roy. Car premierment un Moine del' 4 bey de 
Henton in le countie de Somerſet dit a lui que il ſera Roy & com- 
mand' luy de obtenir le benevolence del' communalte, & ſur ceo 


il dona certaines robbes a ceſt entent. A que il dit que le moine 
ne ongques dit ainſi a lui, & que il ne dona ceux dones a ceſt intent. 


Dongues auterfoits il dit, fi le Roy moruſt ſans iſſue male, il voul' 
eſtre Roy: & auxi que il diſoit, ſi le Roy avoit lui commis al 


priſon, donques il voul' lui occire ove ſon dagger. Mes touts 
ceux matters il denia in effect, mes fuit trove coulp: Et pur ceo il 


avoit jugement comme traitre, et fuit decolle le Vendredy devant le 


Feſte del Pentecoſt que fuit le xiij jour de May avant dit. Dieu a 


ſa ame grant mercy car il fuit tres noble prince & prudent, et 
mirror de tout courteſie.” VAalLLANT, | | 
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42 KING HENRY VIIT. 


Let him not ſeek't of us: By day and night, 5 
He s traitor to the Hs e . 


SCENE II. 
4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain 4 and Lord Savps. | 


"Chats Ts i it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould | 
juggle 
Men into ſuch ſtrange ae baba * 


— Þy day 3 night, | This, I 1 was a : phraſe an- 
ciently ſignifying—at all times, every way, completely. In The 
Merry Wives of Windſor, F. alſtaff, at the end of hu letter to "Mitt | 
- Ford; ſtyles himſelf ; | | 
| «* 'Thine own true knight, 
* By day or night,” &c.- | 
Again, (I muſt repeat a quotation I have elfewhins employ ed) in 
the thirck book of Gower, De Con faſſione Anantis. 
The ſonne cleped was Machayre, 
he daughter eke Canace hight, 
% By daie bathe and eke by night. | 
The King's words, however, by ſome N have been con- 


ſidered as an adjuration. I do not pretend to have determined the 


1 force of them. STEEVENS. _ 
| Lord Chamberlain —] Shakſpeare has * this ſcene in 
1 0 Charles Earl of Worceſter was then Lord Chamberlain ; 
but when the king in fact went in maſquerade to Cardinal Wolſey's 
houſe, Lord Sands who 1s here introduced as going thither with 
the Chamberlain, himſelf poſſeſſed that office, MaLons. 


Lord Chamberlain —] Charles Somerſet, created Earl of Wor- 


ceſter 5 Henry VIII. He was Lord Chamberlain both to Henry VII. 


and Henry VIII. and continued in the office until his death, 1526, 
Rex D. 

5 "Hd Sands. ] Sir William Sands. of the Vine near Baſing- | 
ſtoke in Hants, was created a peer 1524. He became Lord Cham- 
berlain upon the death of the Earl of Worceſter in 1526. Reev. 


Js it pofſible, the ſpells of France ſhould juggle 
Men into ſuch firange e 7 Myfteries were allegorical : 


KING HENRY vin. 43 


| PR 7 New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 


Cnam. As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh i 


Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two o'the face; but they are ſhrewd ones; 


2 For when they hold them, you would Wear di- 


rectly, 7 
Their very noſes had been counſellors 
To Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. 


Saxbs. They have all new legs, and lame ones ; 
one would take it, : 
5 That never ſaw them * Pace before, the ſpavin, 


r - als dv e is od frm 


taſtick habits. Myſteries are uſed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that 


exhibited my/teries ; and the ſenſe is only, that the travelled Engliſh- 


men were metamorphoſed, by foreign faſhions, into ſuch an un- 
couth appearance, that they looked like nummers in a myſtery. 


Jou xsON. 


That myſteries is the genuine reading, [Dr. Warburton would 
read—meckeries] and that it is uſed in a different ſenſe from the 


one here given, will appear in the following inſtance Nom Dray- 


ton's Shepherd s Garland: 


l ſo it fareth now with thee. 
e And with theſe wwi/ards of thy myſterie.” | 
The context of whi&h ſhows, that by vi/ards are meant poets, and 


by my/erie their poetic ſtill, which was before called © miſter artes.“ 
Hence the my/teries in Shakſpeare ſignify thoſe fantaftick manners 
and faſhions of the French, which had operated as NG or enchant- 


ments. HeNxLEy. 


7 A fit or two o the face; A fit of the face Gems 4 to be wh | 


we now term a grimace, an artificial call of the countenance, 
| | JounsoN, 
| Fletcher has more plainly expreſſed the 2 e in The 
Elder Brother: 
oy learnt new tongues 
0 To vary his face as ſeamen do their cn” 
STEEVENS, 


* That never ſaw them—) Old cep e em. Corrected by 


Mr. . Mirenz. 
1 
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ſpring-halt 3 and debility in their hams.“ 


| of this correction We are not indebted to the fourth folio. 


* KING HENRY vir. 
A ſpringhalt reign'd among them.” 


CHAN. Death! my lord, | 


Their clothes are after ſuch a pagan cut too,? 
That, ſure, they have worn out chriſtendom. How 


now ? 


| What News, fir Thomas Lovell? * 


Enter Sir Tnomas LoveLL. ; 


Oy 5 Faith, my y lord, 


I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That” - clapp'd RO the court-gate. 


CHAM. - What is't for? | 
Loy. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 


That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. ; 


 Cnan. I am glad, tis there; now I would pray 
our monſieurs 


To think an Engliſh courtier n may be viſe 
And never ſee the Louvre. 


EF I)hey muſt either 
( For 10 run the conditions ) leave thele 1 remnants. 


9 W; 1 foringhalt reien'd among . 1 The Bringhali; or 1 5 
halt, (as the old copy reads, ) 1s a diſeaſe incident to horſes, which 
gives them a convulſive motion in their paces. 


So, in Mulcaſſes the Turk, 1610; * by reaſon of a general 


Again, in Ben Jonſon's Barham Fair : 
| „ Poor ſoul, ſhe has had a ftringhalt,” SrEEVENs. 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors, without any neceſſity, I 


think, for 4 ſpringhalt, read Aud ſpringhalt. MaLone, 


2 


cut too, Old copy—cut 70 t. Corrected in the fourth 
folio. "MaLows: 


Both the firſt and. frond 8 t 700 7, ſo chat for part 


STEEVENS. 


KING HENRY VIII. 43 


Of fool, and feather,” that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance _ 
Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks; 


ß ... 8 
Of fool, and feather,] This does not allude to the feathers 


anciently worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a cir- 


cumſtance to which no ridicule could juſtly belong,) but to an 


_ effeminate faſhion recorded in Greene's Farewwel! 10 Folly, 1617 
from whence it appears that even young gentlemen carried fans of 


_ feathers in their hands: we ſtrive to be counted womaniſh, 
by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by wearing plumes of 
feathers in our hands, which in wars, our anceſtors wore on their 
heads.” Again, in his Qi for an upſtart Courtier, 1620 : © Then 
our young courtiers ſtrove to exceed one another in vertue, not in 
bravery; they rode not with Vannes to ward their faces from the 


wind,” &c. Again, in Lingua, &c. 1607, Phantaſtes, who is a 


male character, is equipped with a an. STEEVENS, . 
I he text may receive illuſtration from a paſſage in Naſhe's Life 


of Tacke Wilton, 1594: © At that time [viz. in the court of King 


Henry VIII.] I was no common ſquire, no undertroden torch- 
| bearer, I had my feather in my cap as big as a flag in the foretop, my 


French doublet gelte in the belly, as though (lyke a pig readie to 


be fpitted) all my guts had been pluckt out, a paire of fide paned 
hoſe that hung down like two ſcales filled with Holland cheeſes, 


my long flock that ſate cloſe to my dock, —my rapier pendant like 


a round ſticke, &c. my blacke cloake of black cloth, ouerſpread- 
ing my backe lyke a thornbacke or an elephantes eare ;—and in 
conſummation of my curiofitie, my handes without gloves, all 4 
more French,” &c. RITSoN. | | | | 
In Rowley's Match at Midnight, Act I. ſec. i. Sim ſays: © Yes, 
yes, ſhe that dwells in Blackfryers next to the ſign of the fool laugh 
ing at a feather.” | 75 | | » 
But Sir Thomas Lovell's is rather an alluſion to the feathers 
which were formerly worn by fools in their caps. See a print on 


this ſubje& from a painting of Jordaens, engraved by Voert; and 


again, in the ballad of News and no News : N 
| * And feathers wagging in a fool's cap.” Doucx. 

2 —— firewirks;] We learn from a French writer quoted 
in Montfaucon's Monuments de la Monarchie Francoiſe, Vol. IV. 


that ſome very extraordinary fireworks were played off on the _ 
evening of the laſt day of the royal interview between Guynes and 


 Ardres. Hence, our * travelled gallants, who were preſent at 
this exhibition, might have imbibed their fondneſs for the pyro- 
technic art, STEEVENS, 7 1 7 
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Abuſing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wiſdom,) renouncing clean 


The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bliſter'd breeches,* and thoſe types of travel 3 


And underſtand again like honeſt men; 


Or pack to their old play fellows: There, 4 take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away * 


The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh” d at. 


SANDS. | *Tis time to give them phyſick, their 
diſeaſes 5 
Are grown ſo catching. 
335% Ge ej © loſs « our ladies 
Will have of theſe trim vanities!» +. 
Loc: e Ay, marry, 


There will be woe e indeed, lords; the ſly whoreſons 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies; 
A French ſong, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 


Sax Ds. The devil fiddle them! Tam glad, wer re 


going; 


( For, ſure, there's no converting of them; 3) now 
An honeſt country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his Mats ang, 


And have an hour of hearing; and, by” TORY 


Held current mulick too. 


CHAM. „%% ſaid, lord Sande; 


_ Your colt's tooth i Is not caſt yet. 


SANDS. No, my lord; 


Nor ſhall not, while I 3 a ſtump. 


Caam. Sir 8 : 


Whither were you a x going? 


* Thus the old copy; i. e. breeches 


5 uf 'd, ſwell' d out like bliſters. The modern editors W 4 
por Foe which has the ſame meaning. STEEVENS., 


3 


wear away —] Old copy—wee 8 2a Corrected in 


the ſecond folio. MALONE. 


KING HENRY. 8 


e 1 To the cardinal's; 
Your lordſhip 3 is a gueſt 0% 
CHaM. - - © O, 'tis true: 


This night he makes a foyer, and a great one, 
"To many lords and ladies; there will be . 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll aſſure you. 


Loy. That churchman bears a bounteous mind 


indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. 


CHAN. No daube. he's nodle; 


He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 
Saxps. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal; 

„ ns 

: Sparing would ſhow a worſe fin chan ill Jodrinet 

Men of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 

They are ſet here for examples. 


I EO True, they are 65 | 
But few now give o great ones. My barge ſtays; 
Your lordſhip ſhall along. Come, good fir Thomas, 


We ſhall be late elſe; which I would not be, 
For I was ſpoke to, with tir Henry Guildford, 
| This night to be eee, 05 


SANDS. I am your lordſhip's 8. 


LE Exeunt. 


My 1550 ſaysz]! The reaker is now in the king's 


3 at Brideauell, from which he is proceeding by water to Vork- 


| place, {Cardinal Wolſey s houſe) now Whitehall. MaLtons. 


manner: 


— So, CAR 


4 KING HENRY VIII. 


8 Cc E N E Iv. 
The Preſence-C hamber in qt wrk-Place. 


"Handley 6. 4 ſmall table des a Jae for the Cardinal, 
a longer table for the gueſts. Enter at one door, 
ANNE BULLEN, and divers Lords, Ladies, and 

Gentlewomen, as gueſts; al another door, enter Sir 
HENRY GUILDFORD. CO 


Gollb. Ladies, a general welcome rom his grace 


Salutes ye all: This night he dedicates 


To fair content, and you: none here, he hopes, 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 


One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
As firſt-good company, good wine, good welcome 


Can make good people.” — 0, my lord, you are 
2 tardy; N . 


| = noble bevy.) } Milton has copied this word: 
« A bevy of fair dames.” joixs0N, 


Spenſer had before Shakſpeare employ ed this word in the fame : 


28 And whither runs this be: wy of ladies bright?“ | 
Sheep heard. s Calender. April, 


| Aga, in his Facry Qucens © 


« And in the midſt thereof, upon the flowre, 
« A lovely bevy of faire ladies ſate. 


Ihe word bewy was originally applied to lurks. Ser the Gloſary 
to the Shepheard*s Calmder, MALONE. 


6 As firſt-good company, &c.] As this paſſage has been all along 
pointed, [As firſt, good company, ] Sir Harry Guildford is made | 


to include all theſe under the At article; and then gives us the 


drop as to what ſhould follow. The poet, I am perſuaded, wrote: 
As firit- good company, good Wine, god Welcame, Kc. 
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KING HENRY VIII. Y 


Euler Lord Chamberlain, Lord SANDS, and Sir 


Tromas LoveL.. 
1 


The v. very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wings to me. 


Cha. You are young, fir Harry Guildford. 


SVS. Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal _ 
But half my lay-thoughts in him, ſome of theſe 
Should find a running banquet ere they reſted, _ 
I think, would better pleaſe them: By my life. 
They are a err lociety of fair o ones. 


i. e. he would have you as merry as theſe three things en can make | 
you, the beſt Oy in 1 the land, of the belt rank, good wine, &c. 
THEOBALD, 


Sir T. Hanmer has mended it more clegantly, but with greater . 
violence: 8 
As firſt, gad . then god æuine, &c. Jonxsox. 


running banquet — ] A running banquet, literally ſpeak- 
ing, is a haſty refreſbment, as ſet in oppoſition to a regular and 
| protracbed meal, The former is the object of this rakiſh peer; the 
latter, perhaps he would have relinquiſhed to thoſe of more per- 
manent deſires. STEEVENS, | 


A runumng bauguet ſeems to have meant a haſty banquet. 5 Queen 
Margaret and Frince Edward, (ſays Habington in his Hiſtory of 
Kino Edward Il.) though by the Earle recalled, found their fate 
and the winds ſo adverſe, that they could not land in England, to 
taſte this παπi¹nůg banque to which fortune had invited them.“ The 
haſty bang uet, that was in Lord Sands's thoughts, is too obvious to 
require expl: nation. | 

Ft 2 ſeem from the following lines in the prologue to a 

comedy called The Walks of 1{ſlington, 1657, that ſome double 
me: aning was couched under the phraſe, a running banquet * 
The gate unto his walks, through which vou may 
© Behold a pretty proſpect of che play; 
A play of walks, or you may pleaſe to rank it 
„ With that which ladies love; a runny bang. tet.” 


5h 
1 
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% KING HENRY vi. 


Loy. O, that your lordſhip were but now con- 
feſſor 


b To one or two of theſe! 


VVVVV‚Pf would, 1 were; 

They ſhould find eaſy PORE: 
" | . „ Faith, how v1; 
Saxps. As 400 as a down-bed would afford it. 
Cnau. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you ſit? Sir 5 


Harry, 


Place you that de, II take the charge of N 


His grace is ent'ring.Nay, you muſt not freeze; 


To women plac'd together makes cold weather:— 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep them e ; 


Pray, fit between theſe ces. 
e By my faith, 


And thank your lordſhip —By your leave, Greet 


ladies: 


[ Seats himſelf between ANNE Bor. LEN and another 
Lady. 


If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 
J had it from my father. 


ANNE. Was he mad, fir? 
S4xDs. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 


But he would bite none; juſt as I do now, 
| He would Kiſs PI twenty with a breath. 


| | F Kifes her. 
Chan. ” Well fil. my lord.— 
So, now you are fairly ſeated —Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, it theſe fair ladies 
Paſs away frowning. 


SANDS: © ---: For my Little « cure, 
Let me alone, 


KING HENRY VIII. «< 


FRONTS. Enter C ardinal Worszy, attended; and 
5 Takes his Jae: 


Wor. You are welcome, my fair gueſts; that 
noble lady, 

Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, : 

Is not my friend : This, to confirm my welcome; 

And to you all good health. 78 8 3 


„C 8 Wo grace is noble. 
Let me have ſuch a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And fave me ſo much talking. 


%%é%„CÜͤUßß © My lord Sands, 
I am beholden to you: e your neighbours.— 


Ladies, you are not merry; . 
Whoſe fault is this? 


ee, The red wine firſt muſt riſe 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we ſhall have 
=, on 
Talk us to ſilence. 5 
don are a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sands. 
 Sanps. Ves, if I make my play.“ 


Here's to your ladyſhip: and pledge it, madam, 
For tis to ſuch a thing,— 


7 A You cannot ſhow me. 


fff I mak wy ploy.) i. e. if I make my party. x 
STEEVENS. | 


"Rather, if 1 may PLS my games RiIrso. 


As the meaſure, in this place, requires an additional Gable, we | 
may, commodiouſly enough, read with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
Yes, if may make my Play. STEEV ENS, | 


E 2 


3 © RING HENRY VIII. 


: Savps. I told your grace, they would talk anon. 
[Drum and n within : chambers diſcharged.» 


Ld EOS e OED that? 


Cuau. Look out there, ſome of you. 


[Exit a Servant. 
Won. ; What warlike voice? 


"hs to what end is this ?-—Nay, ladies, fear not; 
By all the laws of war you are privileg d. 


| Kio Servant. 


Orem: How now? what is't? 


e A noble troop of ſtrangers i. 
- For ſo they "Ray they have left their barge,” and - 


landed; 
And hither make, as great ambaſſadors 


From foreign princes. ; 


FC en Good lord chamberlain.” 


Go, give them welcome, you can ſpeak the French / 


tongue; 


- And, Pray. r receive them nobly, and i conduct them, i 


- chambers dj charged. A chamber is a gun which ſtands 


| 4 on its breech. Such are uſed only on occaſions of rejoicing, 
and are fo contrived as to carry great charges, and thereby to 


make a noiſe more than proportioned to their bulk. They are 
Called chambers becauſe they are mere chambers to lodge powder ; ; 
a chamber being the technical term for that cavity in a piece of 


ordnance which contains the combuſtibles. Some of them are ſtill 
fired in the Park, and at the places oppoſite to the parliament- 


Houſe when the king goes thither. Camden enumerates them 
among other guns, as follows : 46 
chambers, arquebuſe, muſquet.” | 
Again, in A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
% — ! ſtill think o' the Tower ee | 
Or of the peal of chambers, that's ſtill fir'd © 
« When my 8 takes his barge.”* STEEVENS. 


2 — they have lit their barge,] See p. 47, n. 4. Malone, 


/ 


cannons, demi-cannons, | 


2.4 


made Sent * Life of Wo 


KING HENRY VIII. 53 


Into our ir preſence, where this heaven of beauty 


Shall ſhine at full upon them: Some attend him. — 


LE Chamberlain, attended. All ari riſe, and 


tables removed. 


: ? You have now a broken baba; but we'll ment i. 
A good digeſtion to you all: and, once more, 


Il ſhower a welcome on you ; ;—Welcome all. 


Hautboys. Tater the King, and rote; others, as - 
 Maſkers,* habited like Shepherds, with ſixteen torch- 


bearers ; uſher'd by the Lord Chamberlain. They 


_ paſs di rectly before the Cardinal, and gracefu lly 


OE: him. 


A noble company! What : are their W 


Cuau. Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they : 


pray'd 


To tell your grace; ,—Thar, having heard by fame 
Of this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly 
This night to meet here, they could do 1 no leſs, 


3. Boe FY King, and 1 his as Maſters,) For an account 


| of this maſquerade ſee Holinſhed, Vol. Il. p. 921. STE EVENS,. 


The account of this maſquerade was firſt given by Cavendiſh, in 


his Life of Molſey, which was written in the time of Queen Mary ; 


from which Stowe and Holinſhed copied it. Cavendiſh was him- 


_ ſelf preſent. Before the king, &c, began to dance, they requeſted 


leave (ſays Cavendiſh) to accompany the ladies at mumchance. 


Leave being granted, ** then went the maſquers, and firſt ſaluted 


all the dames, and then returned to the moſt worthieſt, and then 


opened the great cup of gold filled with crownes, and other pieces 
to caſt at.— Thus peruſing all the gentlewomen, of ſome they 
Wonne, and to ſome they loſt. And having viewed all the des | 
they returned to the Cardinal with great reverence, pouring downe 


all their gold, which was above two hundred crownes. At all, 


quoth the Cardinal, and caftin ng the die, he Tue it; r. was 
4% 0, p. 22, edit. 1641 Maro xs. 
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Out of the great reſpect they hear to beauty, | 
But leave their flocks; and, under your fair conduct, 

| Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 


SE go Say, lord chimbertain, - 
They have done my poor houſe grace; for which | 


I pay them 


1 A thouſand thanks, and pray * them take their plea- ; 


ſures. 


[ Ladies choſen for the dance. 7 be King chooſes 


ANNE BULLEN. 


K. Hev. The faireſt hand I ever touch d! O, 


beauty, 


Till now I never knew thee. (Much. Dance 


Wor. My. lord, — 
Cm. Vour FRY 
"OL Pray, tell them thus much from me: 


- There ſhould be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 
More worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, | 1 
If I but knew him, with my love and 88 

I would ſurrender it. 


CuAu. 1 will, my lad 


[ Cham. goes to the company, and returns. 


7 ol. What ſay they? 


CHAM... Such a one, they all DOTY 
There is, indeed; which they would have your grace _ 


Find out, and he will axe 10,5 


I Let me he then,— 
[Comes from. his ſtate. 
By all your good leaves, gentlemen ; ;—Here wm 


make 
My royal choice. 


4 


| tale il. That is, take the chief place, JohNsox. 


a 


KING HENRY RT 


K. Hex. | = You have fond him, cardinal : 
l dae. 


You hold a fair A y you do well, lord: 
Jou are a churchman, or, I'II tell you, cardinal, 


1 ſhould Judge now y unhappily. 


% OR on OO I am glad, 
Your grace is grown fo pleaſant, : 
=; THEN: -. 5 lord clamberiatn, 


Pr” ythee, come hither : What fair lady's that? 


CHAM. An't pleaſe your grace, ſir Thomas Bul- 

5 len's daughter, 

The viſcount Rochford, one of her highneſs' women. 

K. Hex. By heaven, ſhe is a CE one.—Sweet- 
heart, 


Il were unmannerly, to inks you out, 


And not to kiſs PO” '—A. health, gentlemen, 
Let it go round. D 


$ Yo ou hens At him; aa; ] Holinſhed "Ra the Cardinal 
miſtook, and pitched upon fir Edward Neville; upon which the 
king laughed, and pulled off both his own mak and ſir Edward 5. 
Edwards MSS. STEEVENV OS. 


6 — unhappily. J. That is, unluckily, ahh. | 
JokNsox. 
80, i in I merye Teſte of a Man called Hywleglas, bl. 1. no date: 
in ſuch manner colde he cloke and hyde his eee and 
| falſnelle.” STEEVENV S. | 
See Vol. IV. P- 440, U. 9. . 
] were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you.] A Kiſs was anciently the eſtabliſhed fee 

of a lady's partner. So, in A Dialogue between Cuſtom and Veritie, 

concerning the Uſe and Abuſe of Daunciug and Minſtrelſie, bl. I. no 
_ date, © Imprinted at London, at the long ſhop adjoining u unto 


faint Mildred's church in the Pultrie, by John Allde :”* 
gut ſome reply, what foole would daunce, 


Elf that when daunce is doon, 
He may not have at ladyes lis „ 
0 That which in daunce he woon?““ 'STegvE Ns. 


wee Vol. III. p. 41s n. 6. MaLoNE. 
E 4 
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” mol. Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet "wy 
T the privy chamber? ? 


Loy. Ves, my lord. 


Mok. 255 Vour grace, 
| £ I fear, with dancing i 1s a little heated. y 


j T 5 K. HEN. 1 too much. 


rs TY VF There's freſher air, my lord, 5 
B | In the next chamber. „ 5 
K. Hxx. Lead in your ladies, every one. —Sweet ” 
partner. 
I muſt not yet forſake you —Ler s be merry; 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 
To lead them once again; and then let's dream 
Who' 8 beſt i in favour.—Let the muſic k knock it.” 
5 ER e 1 with . 


This e is ſtill prevalent, among the country eagle 4 in 
many, perhaps all, parts of the kingdom. When the fiddler thinks 
his young couple have had muſick enough, he makes his inſtrument 

| _ out two notes which all rg to * iſs her 
+" RIT$8ONs 


8 a little load, ] The 1 on being diſcovered and de- 

ſired = Wolſey to take his place, ſaid that he would“ firſt go 

: and ſhift him: and thereupon, went into the Cardinal's bedcham- 

| ber, where was a great fire prepared for him, and there he new 
| | appareled himſelfe with rich and princely garments. And in the 

| king's abſence the diſhes of the banquet were cleane taken away, 

and the tables covered with new and perfumed clothes. —Then the 

king took his ſeat under the cloath of eſtate, commanding every 

erben to fit ſtill as before; and then came in a new banquet before 

his majeſtie of tavo hundred di i/hes, and To they paſſed the night in 

banqueting and dancing untill nga, Cavendiſh” 8 . * 

Molſey. MaL ONE. | 


Leit the muſi knock re]. So, in Antonia ad Mellida, 
Part I. 1602 | 
5 « Fla. F aith, the ſong will ſeem to come off hardly. 
| oF «© Catz. Troth, not a whit, if you ſeem to come off 
„ quickly. | i 
| | | « Fla, Pert Catzo, knock it then,” STEVEN. 4 


KING HENRY VII. 5, 


"RET. I. SCENE | 
A Street. 


Enter mY Gentlemen, meeting. 


1. This, Whither away ſo faſt? 


2, r --; O-God fave you!* 
Even to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 


L CENT , 4l fave you 


That labour, ſir. All's now done, but the ceremony : 
Of bringing back the priſoner. 


A WENT... „„ you there; 2 


0 G TENT. Yes, indeed, was . 


2. Genr. Pray, ſpeak, what has happend? 


I. GENT. You may gueſs quickly what. 


2, Gr ds he found guilty? 
I. Gant. Yes, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon =” 
2. Gexr. I am ſorry for't. 
, UU, ð ͤ dci number more. 


2. CE vr. But, pray, how paſs'd it? 


i. GE xx. I'll tell you in a little. The great duke 


Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 


He pleaded ſtill, not ouilty, and alledg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law. 


The king's attorney, on the contrary, 


Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confeſſions | 


Ot m"_— witneſſes ; which f the duke defir'd 5 


2 00d > you ut] Surely" 0 Sir Thomas Hanmer) we 
ſhould complete the meaſure by reading : 
0, br, Ged fave you! STEEVENS, 


| 
ö 
ö 
| ; 
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To him brought, vivd voce, to his face: 


At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor ; - 


Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Court, 
Confeſſor to him; with that devil-monk, 
Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 


n . was s he, 


That fed him with his prophecies? : 


1; GENT; The ſame. 


All theſe accus'd him ſtrongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him. but, indeed, he could 


not: 
And ſo his peers, upon | this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Much 


He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but al! 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. 


2. Ger. After all this, how did he bear himfelf ? 


1. Cr. When he was brought again to the bar, — 
to hear 


: His knell rung out, his judgement, . was ſtirr-d 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely, 


And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill, and haſty: 
But he fell to himſelf again, and; ſweetly, 
In all the reſt ſhow'd a moſt noble patience. 


2. GENT. 1 do not think, he fears death. 
{ERC i | Sure, he 3 not, 


| He never was ſo womanitſh ; the cauſe 


He may a little grieve at. 
„ Certainly, 


| The cardinal 1 1s the end of This. 


2 Was either pitied in zin, or forgotten, | Either produced | no 
effect, or produced only ineffectual pity. MaLoxNE. 


3 Je feat extremely,] This circumſtance is taken from 
Holinſhed. —* After he was found guilty, the duke was brought 


to the bars CR, and Fveat marvelou 0. STE EVENS. 


KING HENRY 5 


1, ' ER *Tis likely, 
By all conjecures : Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, _ 
Earl Surrey was ſent thither, and in haſte too, 


_ Leſt he ſhould help his father, 


© OE.” hitch of fits 


Was a deep envious one. 
. G At his return, 
No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally; - Whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 


33 nn” All the commons 


Hate him perniciouſly, and; o my conſcience, 
Wiſh him ten fathom deep : this duke as much 


_— They love and dote on; call a bounteous Buck- 


5 ingham, 

The mirror of all 5 85 
V , e there, fir, 
And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 


| Enter BUCKINGHAM from his e 7 Haves 
before him, the axe with the edge towards him; 


halberds on each fide : with him, Sir THOMAS 


LovrII, Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sir WILLIAM 
SANDS, * and common people. 


2. Cane, Let's ſtand cloſe, and behold him. 
BUCK. © „„ good people, 


4 The mirror of all conrteſy; 1 See the concluding woul of n. 3, 
p- 455 STEEVENS. 
- Sir William Sandi, The old copy reads—Sjr Walter. 


STEEVENS., 


The correction i is juſtiſied by Holinſned's Chronicle, in which it 


is ſaid, that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir William Sands, received 


Buckingham at the Temple, and accompanied him to the Tower. 
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Lou that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I ſay, and then go home and loſe me. 

1 have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgement, 

And by that name muſt die; Yet, — bear wit- | 

. 

And, if I have a e let it ſink me, 

_ Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful! 

The law I bear no malice for my death, 

Ir has done, upon the premiſes, but juſtice; 

But thoſe, chat ſought it, I could with more chriſ- ü 
tians: 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them : 

Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope, : 


Nor will I ſue, although the king have mercies 


More than 1 dare make faults. : You few that lov'd : 
; me, | 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, . 


His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 


15 on 1 8 10 him, only dy TW ” 


Sir W. Sande was at "uu time, (May, 1521,) only a W : 
[rather, a Knight; as baronetage was unknown till 1611] not 
being created Lord Sands till April 27, 1527. Shakſpeare proba- 
| bly did not know that he was the ſame perſon whom he has already 
introduced with that title. He fell into the error by pacing ihe 
king's viſit to Wolſey, (at which time Sir William was Lord 

Sands,) and Buckingham's condemnation in the ſame year; whereas 


_ that viſit was made ſome years afterwards, MALONE. 


5 Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ;] Evils i in this 
place are forice. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
— — Having waſte ground enough, 
Shall we deſire to raze the * 
And pitch our evi, there!?“ 
See Vol. IV. p. 246, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


Lou few that lov'd me, &c.] Theſe lines are : remarkably 
| 3 and pathetick. Jon NSON, 


KING HENRY vin. ö 


Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 

And, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 

And lift my ſoul to heaven. Lead on, o 'God's 
name.” - 


Loy. I do beſeech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart 


Were hid againſt me, now to forgive me frankly. 


Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, . 
As I would be forgiven: I forgive all; 

There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 

*Gainſt me, I can't take peace with: no black envy 
Shall make my grave. Commend me to his grace; 

1 55 And, if he 1 95 of e Prey. tell TR, 


bo — oh long divorce—) So, in La Sterline's Darius, 1603 : 
Scarce was the /afting laſt divorcement made 
«6 Betwixt the bodie and the ſoule &c.“ "SennvnNs. 


Ad lift my foul to heaven.) | 805 . Parade Laß. 
| Book IV : 


— — their ſongs 
48 Divide the night, and /if? our uebi, 1 eva : 
| MarLoxe, 


9. 10 Black envy | | 
Shall 0 my grave. Shakſpeire, by this a meant 
no more than to make the duke ſay, No action expreſſive of malice 
/hall conclude my life. Envy by our authour is uſed for malice and 
hatred in other places, and, perhaps, in this. | 

Again, in the ancient metrical romance of * Bens of Hampton, 
bl. 1, no date: | 

„ Traytoure, he ſayd with great envy, 
« Turne thee now, I thee defye.” 7 
| Aguio': 8 5 
| „They drewe theyr ſwordes haſtely, | 
10 And ſmot together with great exvy.,”” | 
And Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Ruadruple bann. 1 580, thus 
interprets it. 
Io make a grave, however, may mean to cl; fe it. So, in 7 he | 
Comedy of Errors: | 

| «© Why at this time the doors are mad: againſt you,” 
i. e. le Jed, Hul. T he ſenſe wall then be (WR quantly, or 


& 


| 
| 
| 
N 
j 
| 
| 
| 


beate i expreſſed, let the reader 6 2:0 ; ihe action 
mall cloſe my grave, i. e. attend the concluſion of my exiſtence, or. 
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You met him half in heaven: my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king's; and, till my ſoul forſake me, 


Shall cry for bleſſings on him: May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years! 

Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be! 

And, when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 


Goodneſs and he fill up one monument ! 


Lor. To the water fide muſt conduct your grace; ; 


Then give my charge up to ſir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end; 


FADE =: Prepare there, 


The duke 1s coming: ſee, the barge be ready; > 
And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſuits ho 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Ts 


VVV ſir Nicholas 


Let j it alone; my bare now will but mock me.* 


2 


terminate my life ; the laſt action of it ſpall not be uncharitable. 
STEEVENS. 
Eni is frequently uſed in this ſenſe by our author and his con- 


temporaries. See Vol. V. p. 495, n. 3; and p. 555, 1. 14. 1 


have therefore no doubt that Mr. Steevens's expoſition is right. 
Dr. Warburton reads—mark my grave; and in ſupport of the 


emendation it may be obſerved that the ſame error has happened in 


King Henry V.; or at leaſt that all the editors have ſuppoſed fo, 
having there adopted a fimilar correction. See Vol. IX. p. 325, 
n. 8. | 
Dr. Warburton's emendation alſo derives ſome ſupport from the 
following paſſage in The Comedy of Errors : 
« A vulgar comment will be made of it; 
And that ſuppoſed by the common rout 
« Againſt your yet ungalled eſtimation, 
That may with foul intruſion enter in, 
And dwell upon your grave, when you are dead. os 
MaLoNe. 
Ws facile me ] T he latter word was added by Mr. Rowe. 
| MaLoNE. 
Z Way, f PE Nicholas, | 
Let it alone; m 2 Hate u0W will but mack me. | The laſt verſe 


a 
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When I came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor . 
Bohun: + 


vet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 


That never knew what truth meant: 15 ſeal i it; . 


And with that blood will eee one a groan 
= WEL 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, - 
| Who firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard, 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 
Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, ; 
And without trial fell; God's peace be with him! 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 
| Reſtor'd | me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 


| would r run more ſmoothly, by making 1 the mono{yllables 1 


| places: 
| Let it alone, my fate will now but wick ne. WHALLEY. 


poor Edward Bohun :] The duke of Buckingham's name 
was e Safbrd, OLDER was led into the miſtake by Holinſhed. 


STEEVENS. 
This is not an expreſſion thrown out at i lee or by miſtake, 


but one ſtrongly marked with hiſtorical propriety. The name of 
the duke of Buckingham moſt generally 1 was Stafford; but 

the Hiſtory of Remarkable Trials, 8 vo. 1715, p. 170, ſays: © it 
ſeems he affected that ſurname [of Babs before that of Stafford, 


be being deſcended from the Bobuns, earls of Hereford.” His oY 
reaſon for this might be, hecauſe he was lord high conſtable of 
England by inheritance of tenure from the Bohurs ; and as the 


poet has taken particular notice of his great office, does it not ſeem 
probable that he had fully conſidered of the duke's foundation for 


aſſuming the name of Bobun? In truth, the duke's name was 
Bac; for a gentleman of that very ancient family married the 
heireſs of the barony of Stafford, and their fon relinquiſhing his 


er ſurname, aſſumed that of his mother, which continued 1 in 
dis poſtertty, Tol LET. 


Of all this probably Shake ſpeare knew nothing. Me 
$ 


with blood, Which blood ſhall one day make them gromm- 


JOHNSON» 


- { now ſeal it; &c.] I now ſeal my truth, my lat, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Made my name once more noble. Now his fon, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And, muſt needs fay, a noble one; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father: 
Let thus far we are one in fortunes, - Both 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt; 


A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice! 


_ Heaven has an end in all: Yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where you are liberal of your loves, and . = 
Be ſure, you be not looſe; 8 for an * make 


friends, 


And give your hearts to, when they once e perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to ſink ye. All good people, 

Pray for me! I muſt now forſake ye; the laſt hour 

Of my long weary life 1 is come upon we. 


Farewell: 


And when you would fay hin that is fad, = 
| 5 how I fell.—I have done; and God forgive 


V Exeuni Buck IN CAM and Train. 
” Gave. O, hits i is full of pity !—Sir, it calls, 


I fear, too many curſes on their ends, 5 
That were the authors. 


2. GENT: „ If the duke be guiltleſs, 


— be not looſe; ] This expreſſign- o occurs ; again | in Oel: 
„There are a kind of men ſo 10% of ſoul, 
« That in their ſleeps will mutter their affairs.” | | 
STEEVENS. 
Aud when you would ſay ſomething that is /ad, 992 So, i in King 

Richard II. 

«« Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 

66 And ſend the hearers worping to mar beds.” 
|  STEEVENS, 


KING HENRY Vm. 6; 


*Tis full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 
Of an enſuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 55 


e Good ingels keep It from us! 


What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, ſir? 
2. CE vr. This ſecret is ſo weighty, twill Ne 8 


5 A ſtrong faith to conceal it. 


1. = Let me have it; 
I do not talk much. 
2. GRE. Tam confideit; 


You ſhall, fir: Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Katharine? 


. Yes, Pat it held not: 


For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He ſent command to the lord mayor, ſtraight 


Io ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 
That durſt diſperſe = 


2. CEF. But that nander; fir, 
Is founda truth now: for it grows again 
Freſher than e'er it was; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
Io the good queen, poſſeſs'd him with a ſcruple 


That will undo her: To confirm this too, 


Cardinal Campeius is arriv'd, and lately; 

As all think, for his finely” 

Fr T0 Tis the cardinal; 
And merely. to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 

The archbiſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 


2. Gexr. I think, you have hitt he mark : Bur 


18 t not cruel, 


| 1138 faib—] 18 ; great fidelity. Jon NSON- 


Vol. XI. 


— 
+ can ret 3s e r 
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Z That the ſhould feel the ſmart of this? The cardinal 
Wn has ill have his will, and ſhe muſt fall. 


1. Gen. ns »Tis woful. 
| We are too open have to.argue t 
Let's think in private more.  [Exeurt. 


SCE NE II. 
, An Antechamber in the Palace. | 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. g 


Cuau. My lord. he horſes your tirdſhip Kur for, 
with all the care I had, I. ſaw Tell choſen, ridden, and 


furniſhed. T, hey were young, and handſome; and of 


ße beſt breed in the north. When they were ready o 
ſet out for London, a man of my lord cardinals, by 
commiſſion, and main power, took *em from me; with _ 
this reaſon, —His maſter would be ſerved before a ſub- 


Jjecl, ij not vefore the king: which Hopp d our mouths, fir. 


I fear, he will, indeed: Well, let him have them ; ; 
He will have all, 1 think. 


Euler the Dukes of Noxrolx and Sorrolx. 


No. Wellx met, my Sr 
Lord chamberlain. 


Cn. Sood tay to both your graces. 
Sor. How is the king employ'd? 


Cuau. Ilk left him private, 
55 Full of ſad a houghts and troubles. 


__ Well met, my REY The hs was be by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, for the ſake of meaſure, | STEEVENS, 


KING HENRY VIII. 67 
N DR. EY | e the cauſe? | 
CuaAM. It ſeems, the marriage with his brother's 


wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience; 


r | Ts. No, his conſcience | 


Has crept too near another lady. 


NOR. Tiis fo; 
This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal: 
That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, 


Turns what he liſt. The king Wt Know him ons ; 


day. 


Sor. Pray God, he do! he ul never r know himſelf 5 


Elle. 


Nos. How holily he works i in all his buſi neſs! 

And with what zeal! For, now he has Crack” d the 

To? league 

Between us and the emperor, the queen s great 
nephew, 


He dives into the king's ſoul; and there ſcatters , 


| Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conſcience, 
Fears, and deſpairs, and all theſe for his marriage: 
And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, 


He counſels a divorce: a loſs of her, 


That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; * 

Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 
Will bleſs the king: And is not this courſe pious? 


Cuau. Heaven keep me from ſuch counſel! Tis 
moſt true, 


Theſe news are every where; every tongue ſpeaks 


"0s 


That, like a jeabel, has kid laben Fears de. See vol vi. | 


pe 34. n. Maroxx. 


F 
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And every true heart weeps for't : All, that dare 
Look into theſe affairs, ſee this main end, »— 

The French * s ſiſter. Heaven will one e day 

open 

The king's eyes, that ſo long have Nept upon 

This bold bad man. 


Sur. And free us from bib flavery. 

Nox. We had need pray, | 
And heartily, for our deliverance; 

Or this imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages: * all men's honours 

Lie in one lump before him, to be faſhion' d 

Into what Pitch he pleaſe.s 
= Toh: Feor me, my lords, 
= T love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed: 
As I a am made without 2 ſo PU ſtand, 


| — ſee this main FREY Thus the old copy. All, bees per- | 

| ceive this main end of theſe counſels, namely, the French king” 8 
ſiſter. The editor of the fourth folio and all the ſubſequent editors 
Tead—his; but yt or this were not likely to be confounded with his 
Beſides, the king, not Wolſey, is the perſon laſt mentioned; and it 
was the main end or object of Wolſey to bring about a marriage 

between Henry and the French king's ſiſter. Eud has already been 
uſed for cauſe, and may be ſo here. See P- 58: 
The cardinal is the d, of this.” MALOox E. 


2 The French king's ſeſter.] i. e. the ducheſs of Alengon. 
STEEVENS., 
3 From princes into pager: 2 This may e to the retinue of 


the Cardinal, who had ſeveral of the nobility n his menial 
ſervants. Jonxsox. 


+ Into aulas pitch he pleaſe. ] The = mult be fathioned into 
pitch or height, as well as into particular form. The meaning is, 
that the cardinal Can, As he pleaſes, make high or low. | 
| Jon NSONs 
T he alluſion ſeems to be to the 2 1ſt verſe of the gth chapter of 
the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans: Hath not the potter 


= over the clay of the ſame lump, to make one veſlel unto. 
onour, and another unto diſhonour * * COLLINS, 


KING HENRY VIII. 69 
If the king pleaſe; his curſes and his bleſſings 
Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him; ſol leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the Pope : 
. Let's in; 
And, with ſome 1 buſineſs, put che king 
From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too o much upon 
him: - : 
- My lord, you'll bear us company? | 
Es” Excuſe 1 me; 
The king hath ſent me otherwhere: beſides, 


You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him : : 
Health to your lordſhips. 


Nor. Thanks, my good lord chaimberlain. 5 
[/ Exit Lord Chamberiain. 


Nokrolk opens: a Aalding dur. The King, * alf. 
| covered ſitting, and reading Penſi Og” 


"Fs How ſad he looks ! ſure, he is much af. 
+*.- ee. 


K. Haw, Who i is there? 61 


5 The ſage direction i in the old copy is a le one. Exit | 
Lord Chamberlain, and the King draws the curtain, and ſits reading 
penſively. STEEVENS. 


This ſtage- direction was calculated for, wad rence preciſely _ 
the ſtate of, the theatre in Shakſpeare's time. When a perſon was 
to be diſcovered in a different apartment from that in which the 
original ſpeakers in the ſcene are exhibited, the artleſs mode of our 
author's time, was to place ſuch perſon in the back part of the 
ſtage behind the curtains, which were occaſionally ſuſpended acroſs _ 
it. Theſe the perſon, who was to be diſcovered, (as Henry, in 
the preſent caſe,) drew back juſt at the proper time. Mr. Rowe, 
who ſeems to have looked no further than the modern ſtage, 

changed the direction thus: *© The /cene opens, and diſcovers the 
King,” &c. but, beſides the impropriety of introducing ſcenes, 


EI; 


70 KING HENRY VII. 
Nor. . Pray God, he be not angry. 
A. Hin. Who's there, I ſay? How dare you 
thruſt yourſelves „„ le Re: 


Into my private meditations? _ 
Who am T*: ha 5 


Nos. A gracious king, chat pardons all offences | 


Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 
ls buſineſs of eſtate; in which, we come 


To know your royal pleaſure. 


K. HEV. Jou are too bold; 
| Go to; I'll make ye know your times of buſineſs : 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs! ? ha?— 


Euter Worzry at Caurkius. 


Who' 8 there? my good lord cardinal?—O my ; 
VV 
The quiet of my wounded conſcience, 

Thou art a cure fit for a king. len re welcome, 
[To CaMPzius. | 
| Moſt learned reverend fir, into our ir kingdom ; „ 
Uſe us, and it: My good lord, have great care 
1 be not found a talker.” [To Wolskx. 


or. Sir, you cannot. 
I would, your grace would give us but an hour | 
Df private conference, 


- when there were none, ſuch an exhibition would not be proper 
here, for Norfolk has juſt ſaid “ Let's in,” —and therefore ſhould 
himſelf do ſome act, in order to viſit the king. This indeed, in 
the ſimple ftate of the old ſtage, was not attended to; the king 
very civilly diſcovering himſelf. See An Account of our old 7. as 
Vol. I. MaLoxx. 


6 have great care 


I be mit found a taller.] I the meaning to be, Tes care 
be taken that my promiſe be performed, that my eraſe ons of abelcame 
| be not found empty tall. Jehnser, 


7 


KING HENRY VIII.. 57 
K. _— We are buſy; go. 


[To NoRFOLK and SUFFOLK, 


Now This prieſt has no pride i in him? I. 
4 , PLE. ſpeak of; 

I would not be 15 ſick ee for his 
Plaee:: 5 I aa: 
5 But this cannot continue. pP Ade. L 

FF If it do, 2 
Tl venture one heave at him.“ 3 
Sur. VVV 1 another. . 


[Exeunt NoRFOLK and SUFFOLK. 
72 OL. . Your grace has given a precedent of wiſdom 


Above all princes, in committing freely 
LJour ſcruple to the voice of Chriſtendom : 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices; Rome, the nurſe of Judge 
„ . 
Invited by your obll ſelf, hath ſent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This juſt and learned prieſt, cardinal Campeius ; 
Whom, GAP more, I preſent unto your highneſs. 


0 © few . ] That i is, fe Fa 7 as he 1s proud. 


JoHNsSONs 


8 one heave at him. ] So, in King Henry V 7 Part II: 
To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence.“ 
The firſt folio gives the paſſage thus: 
| [he venture aue; ; haue at him. 
The reading in the text is that of the ſzcond folio. | grun NS. 


9 Have thiir free vices ;] The conftruction 1s, have ent their 


free voices; the word fonts which occurs in the next line, being 


underſtood kite, M:iitoxt 
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72 KING HENRY VIIL 


K. Hes. And, once more, in mine arms 1 bid 


mim welcome, : 
And thank the holy conclave for their wes; ; 


They have ſent me ſuch a man 1 would have viq d 


for. 


Cam. Your grace muſt needs deſerve all Kran 
gers' loves, 


"You are ſo noble: To your highneſs' hand 
I tender my commiſſion ; by whoſe virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding,)—you, my 


lord 
Cardinal of Vork, are join'd with me their ſervant, 
In the unpartial ;udging of this buſineſs. _ 


"'K HE xv. Two N men. The queen ſhall be 
-- acquainted - - 


Forthwith, for what your come Where! 8 Gardi 


mer ? - 


Wor. I know, your majeſty has always lord 


her 


So dear in heart, 852 to deny her that 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, 
Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her. 


A. Hzev. Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and 


my favour _ 


To him that does beſt ; God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary; _ 
bw find him a fit fellow. e [Exit Worskv. . 


| Re-enter Worszy, with GarpiNER. 


I OL. Give me your hand: much joy and favour 
to you; 


Lou are the King” S ncw-. 


GARDE But to a 3 


For ever By your grace, wholc hand has rais'd me, 
„ „, 5 
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KING HENRY. VII. 573 


K. Hes. Come hither, Gardiner. 


[They 3 apart. 
Can M. My lord of Vork, was not one — Pace 
In this man's place before him? 


Mor. - Wn 1 was. 
CAM. Was he not held a learned man! I: | 


„„ 5 Ye, ſurely, 


Can. Believe me, there s an ill opinion ſpread 
then 


Even of yourſelf, lord cardinal. 


Nr. 8 How ! of Foe 
Cu. They will not Kick to ſay, you enyy'd him: 


| And, fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 
: Kept him a foreign man ſtill :9 which lo e him, 
That he ran mad, and died. 


3 Heaven' 8 peace be with Him f 
That's chiittian care enough: for living murmurers, 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 

For he would needs be virtuous : That good fellow, 


If I command him, follows my appointment; 


Iwill have none ſo near elſe. Learn, this brother, 
| We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons. 5 


K. Hex. Deliver this with modeſty to the queen. 
[ Exit GARDINER., 


The maſt convenient place that I can think of, 


For ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-Friars ; 


There ye ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs ;— 


My Wolſey, ſee it furniſh'd. —O my lord, 


Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 


So ſweet a bedfellow? But, conſcience, conſcience, — 
O, 'tis a tender aer; and [ mult leave her. 


pray 


9 Kept him a Ade man | fill: ] Kept him out of ah king $ 
prelence, employed; in forcis zn embaſſies, Johxsox. | | 
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„ KING HENRY VI. 


S CEN K in 
An Antechamber in 1he Queen's Apartments, 
Enter ANNE Borrrx, | and an old Lady. 


ANNE. Not for that neither ;—Here' 8 the pang 
that pinches: 


His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and 5 


ſhe 


; So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 


Pronounce diſhonour of her, —by my life, 


She never knew harm-doing ;—O now, after 
So many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, ; 
Still growing in a majeſty and pomp,—the w eh 

To leave is * a thouſand- fold more bitter, than 


Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire,—after this proceſs, 


To give her the avaunt!*-it is a pity 
Would move a monſter. 


0¹ TL. Hearts of moſt hard temper - 


Meit and lament for her. 


: ANNE; - O, God's will! much better, . 
She ne'er ha known pomp: though it be tempo- 


ak; 


Vet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 32 


n leave Is—] The liter . was added oy Mr. Theobald. 


MaLonr, 


3.To give her the avaunt !] To ſend 3 away contemptuouſly ; 3 


to pronounce againſt her a ſentence of ejection. JOHNSON, 


Jet, if that quarrel, fortune,] She calls Fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from her ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly. Ruarrel was a large 


arrow fo called, Thus Fairfax: 
„ twang'd the ſtring, out flew che quarrel long.” 
| e | 5 WARBURTON, 
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KING HENRY vii. 75 


It from the bearer, *tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering.” 


Oro . „ Alas, poor lady! 
She's a ſtranger now again.“ : 


Such is Dr. Warburton 8 interpretation. | Sir Thomas Hanmer 


s 


 F hab quarreller Rin 5 : 
I think the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe quarrel for quar- 


eller, as murder for the murderer, the act for the agent, Joh NsSON. 


Dr. Johnſon may be right. So, in Antony and Cleopatra © . 
76 but that your royalty | | 
«« Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould take you 
«© For /dlenefſs itfelf.” 


Like Martial's “ Non vitioſus homo es, os [ed Vi nun. We 
might, however, read: | 


Vet if that quarrel fortane to divorce: 
It from the bearer. 


I. e. if any quarrel happen or 1 to re it from 1 havens: 5 
iy © fortune i is a verb uſed. by Shakſpeare 1 in The Two Gentlemen of 


J. erona © 
| 10 


I'll tell you as we paſs along, 

% That you will wonder what hath fortuned.” 

_ in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. i: 
5 5 (high heaven GE ſo ordaine)” Kc. 


5 8 — 3 
4s fol and id body! s ſevering. | 80 8 in All's ad} that | 


ends cell. 6 1 grow to you, and our parting is a tortur'd body. 


STE EVENS. 
Azali. in Antony aud C . : 


Ihe ſoul and body rive not more at parting, 
« Than greatneſs going off.” MaLON E. 


6. - | ranger now again, | Again an alien; not only wy 


__ queen, but no longer an Engliſhwoman, Joh xSsOx. 


It rather means, ſhe is alienated from the king's affection, is a 
0 ſtranger to his bed; for ſhe ſtill retained the rights of an Engliſh- 


woman, and was princeſs 8 of Wales. So, in the ſecond | 
ſcene of the third act: | 


*© —— Katharine no more | 
* Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur,” ToLLET, 
Dr. Jonſon: s interpretation apprars to me to be the true one. 
MALONE, 


STEEVENS. | 
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76 KING HENRY VIII. 


Anne. + _ much the more 
Muſt pity drop upon her. Verily, 

I ſwear, *tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, 

And wear a 3 ſorrow. 


Ord: L. 5 Our content 
y I our beſt having. 


BR”; 2 6 troth, and maidenhead, 
I would not be a queen. 


Oro L. . Pelle me, I would, 
. And venture maidenhead for t; and ſo would you, 
For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy : | 

| You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 
Have too a woman's heart; which ever yet 
Aﬀected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; 


Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings : : and which; gifts = 


(Saving your mincing) the capacity 


Of your ſoft cheveril* conſcience would receive, 


If you might e to ſtretch it. 

ANNE: © ! good troth.— | 

. 0¹ * Ves, troch: and troth ,—You would not” 
; be a queen? 

Axxx. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 


OL» L. Tis ſtrange; athree-pence bow'd would 
hire me, 


Old : as 1 am, to queen t But, 1 pray you, 


7 


1 


« Of noble having and of royal hope.” 
In Spaniſh, hazienda, Joynson. 


our beſt having. ] That is, our beſt . re on. So, in 


.-Þ cheweril hy is kid-ſkin, ſoft leather. Jounsox. 
| So, in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610: | 
Ihe cheveril conſcience of corrupted law.” STz EVENS, 


1 5 KING HENRY. vi. 77 


What think you of: a ducheſs? have you limbs 
Jo bear that load of title? 


AxxE. ; 5 | No, in wth. 


OI L. Then you a are e weakly made: Pluck off a 
f. 

I would not be a young count in your way, : 
For more than bluſhing comes to: if your back 
Cannot vouchſafe this burden, tis too . 
Ever to get a boy. 


AxxNE. How you do talk! 
I ſwear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 


„ 5 "bs faith, for little Envland” 
| You'd venture an emballing : 1-myſelf 
Would for Carnarvonſhire,* although there long' . 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes 
here? > ) aa ih 


N 3 alittle; 4 ] What muſt te c plck off 2 1 think | 
we may better read : 


| Pluck up a little. | RC” 
Z Plack 1% “ is an idiomatical expreſſion for take courage. Jon xsox. 


The old lady firſt queſtions Anne Bullen about being a pncen, 
which ſhe declares her averſion to; ſhe then propoſes the title of 
a ducheſs, and aſks her if ſhe thinks herſelf equal to the taſk of 

ſuſtaining it; but as ſhe ſtill declines the offer of greatneſs ; 
| — off a little, 
ſays ſhe; i. e. let us ſtill further diveſt preferment of its glare, let 

us deſcend yet lower, and more upon a level with Four own qua- | 
lity; and then adds: | 
I awould not be a young count in your way, 
which is an interior degree of honour to any betore enumerated. 
| Srrrvxss. 


3 Ir faith, or little England 
You'd venture an emballing: I myſelf 
Would for Carnarvonſhire, ] Little England ſeems very properly | 
eppoſed to all the world; but what has Carnarvonſbire to do here? 
Dorst it efer to the birth of Edward IT. at Carnarvon ? or may 
r chis be the alluſion? By little England is meant, perhaps, that 
THOFF in Fembrokeſnire, where the F lemings ſetled in 18 Iſt's 


oy KING HENRY VIIL 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 5 


C God morrow, ladies, What were 't worth : 
to know ; | | 
The ſecret of your conference? 


EW My good 1 
Not your demand; it values not your aſking: 
Our miſtreſs' ſorrows we were pitying. 


time, who ſpeaking. a language very different from the Welſh, and 


bearing ſome affinity to the Engliſh, this fertile ſpot was called by 
the Britons, as we are told by Camden, Little England beyond Wales; 
and, as it is a very fruitful country, may be ms to the 
- mountainous and barren county of Carnarvon. HALLEY, 


Yard wenture an emballing :] You would venture to be dif- 
tinguiſhed by the ba//, the 4 of royalty. Jounson. 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation cannot be right, becauſe a queer- | 

conſort, ſuch as Anne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſned by the &all, 

the enſign of royalty, nor has the poet e n ſhe was fo 5 
diſtinguiſhed, TorLEr. 28 


Mir. Tollet's objection to Johnſon- $ 1 is an 1 1 
criticiſm. Shakſpeare did not probably conſider ſo curiouſly his 
diſtinction between a 88 confor and a n * 5 
M. Mano: 8 


Might v we e ed venture an empaBBing ; ; i, e. being inveſted 


with the pa/l or robes of ſtate? The word occurs in the old — * * 5 


of King Edward III. 1596: 

| « As with this armour I impall thy 8 
And, in Macbeth, the verb to pall is uſed in the ſenſe of enrobe: 

And | pal thee f in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell.“ 

| | MaLone. 
Might we not mo 3 PA; queen conſort is anvinted 


at her coronation; and! in King Richard 11. the word is uſed i in that 5 
tenſe: 


60 With my own tears I waſh away my balm.” 
Dr. Johnſon properly explains it, the cl of conſecration: | 
WHALLEY. 


| The Old Lady's jocularity, I am afraid, carries her beyond the 
bounds of decorum ; but her quibbling alluſion is more eaſily com- 
; e than explained. RI rox. | 


KING HENRY VIII. »9 


Cui. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 
The action of good women : there 1 is 1 25 | 
All will be well. 


ANNE. Now 1 pray God, Anal: 


Cuau. You bear a gentle mind, n_ heavenly 


bleſſings 

Follow fach creatures. That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I ſpeak ſincerely, and high note's 
Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majeſty 

. Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs lowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thouſand pound a year, annual ſupport, 

Out of his grace he adds. 


| AVNE. 5 „ I do not know, 
| What kind of my obedience 1 ſhould tender; 


3 88 his good iin to you,] Thus the old copy. and, 


_ ſubſequent editors. Mr. Malone reads: 
5 Commends his good opinion of yon. STEEVENS. 


The words—!2 you, in the next line, muſt in conſtruction be 


underſtood here. The old copy, indeed, reads: 
Commends his good opinion of you to you, and — 


but the metre ſhews that cannot be right. The ts you were 


probably accidentally omitted by the compoſitor in the ſecond line, 
and being marked by the corrector as out, (to ſpeak technically, ) 


were inſerted in the wrong place. The old error being again 
marked, the words that were wanting were properly inſerted in the 


ſecond line where they now ſtand, and the zew error in the firſt 
was | overlooked. In the printing-houſe this frequently happens. 


MaLoONE; © 


| 1 1 is as 1 that, in the preſent inflance, a correction, and 
_ the eraſure that was deſigned to make room for it, have both 


been printed. | 
The phraſe I found in the text I have not diſturbed, as it Is 
ſupported by a paſſage in Antony and Cleopatra : 
| «© Commend unto his Aps thy favouring hand. 
Again, in King Lear : | | 
1 I did Commend your highnes' letters 2 chem,” 
ITERVENS. 
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50 KING HENRY VIII. 


More than my all is nothing: :4 nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd,* nor my wiſhes 
More worth than empty vanities; ; yer prayers, and 


wiſhes, 


Are all I can return. "Belbech your lordſhip, 
Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a bluſhing handmaid, to his highneſs; 3 
Whoſe health, and royalty, * Pray for. | 


Cu. Lady, 


1 ſhall not fail to approve the fair conceit,* 


The 225 Nach of you,—[ have perus'd her well; 


A lt. 


4 More than my all is 3 ] Not only my all is e but 
if my all were more than it is, it were full OR: 108 V SON. 


. 


— nor my prayers 


"Are not words duly hallow' FA &c.] It appears to me aol 
neceſlary, in order to make ſenſe of this . to dead: 


for my prayers 
"Aw not words duly hallow'd, c. 


inflead of „nor my prayers,” | 5 ; 
Anne's argument is this :—* More TORE my all 5 is ; nothing, for 


my prayers and wiſhes are of no value, and yet prayers and wiſhes 


are all I have to return. M. MASON. 


The double negative, it has been already obſerved, was com- 


| monly uſed in our author's time. 


For my prayers, a reading e by Mr. Pope, even if fach | 
arbitrary changes were allowable, ought not to be admitted here ; 


this being a diſtin propoſition, not an illation from what has gone 
before. I know not, (ſays Anne,) what external acts of duty and 


obeiſance, I ought to return for ſuch unmerited favour, All I can 


do of that kind, and even more, if more were poflible, would be 


inſufficient : 20% are any prayers that I can offer up for my bene- 
factor ſuffciently ſanctined, nor any wiſhes that 1 can. breathe for 


his happineſs, of more value than the moſt women and empty 
vanities. Ma LON E. | 


6 L. Hall not fail &c. ] T ſhall not omit to ſtrengthen by my 


commendation, the opinion which the king has forined. 


ben Neri 'd her abell; . From the many : N ſtrokes 


of adQrels the poet has thrown in upon Queen Elizabeth and her 


Jounsox. 
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KING HENRY vu. 81 


Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 


That they have an the * and who knows ; 


Fer 
But from this lady may proceed a gem, 
To lighten all this iſle? — I'll to the king, 
And ſay, I ſpoke with you. 


Aux. „ My honour'd lord. 
[Exit Lord Chamberlain. 


Op *. Why, this it is; ſee, ſee! -. 
have been begging ſixteen years in court, 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly,) nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late, 
For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O fate ) 
A very freſh-fiſh here, (fye, fye upon 


„ his compel” d fortune! ) have YOu: mouth fd ; 


„„ 
Before you open it. 


. r it ſhould ſeem that this iy was written and Feel i in 


his royal miſtreſs's time: if ſo, ſome lines were added by him in 


{53 the laſt ſcene, after the acceſſion of her tucceflor, king James. 
| | | THEOBALD. 


b — em, 

70 lighten all ohis 2 21 Perhaps aloding to the Pie Tag 
gem ſuppoſed to have intrinſick light, and to ſhine in the dark: 
any other gem may reflect light, but cannot give it. JOHNSON. 


So, in Titus Andronicus : 
+: A: precions ring. chat lightens all the hole.” 
STEEVENS. 


Thus, 3 ina palace deſcribed in e EY Gaule, Trans. 1619, 
fol. B. IV. p. 5: © In the roofe of a chamber hung two lampes of 
gold, at the bottomes whereof were enchaſed two carbuncles, 
which gave ſo bright a ſplendour round about the roome, that there 
was no neede of any other light.“ With a reference to this notion 
I imagine, Milton, ſpeaking of the orb of the Jun, ſays : 
e ſtone, carbuncle moſt or chryſolite. 
| Parad iſe Loft, B. III. v. 596. And that we have in a and 
| TON > | 


Car buncled hke holy Phabu' car. 
vor. XI, „5 
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8 KING HENRY vim. 


Anxe. This is ſtrange to me. 


01 L. How taſtes i it? is it bitter ? forty pence, 
no.*:. -: 

There was a lady once, "tis an 1 old fines) 

That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 

For all the mud in Egypt: Have you heard it? ? 


ANNE. Come, you are pleaſant. 


Orp L. With your theme, I could 
O'ermount the lark. The marchioneſs of Pem- 
„ broke! 

A thouſand pounds a year! for pure reſpeRt; 

No other obligation: By my life, 

That promiſes more thouſands : Honour's train 
Is longer than his foreſkirt. By this time, 
I know, your back will bear a ducheſs; Say, 
Are you not ſtronger than you were : . 
© ANNE: 5: ee lady, 
Make e mirth with your parficular fancy, 


MY V it Bitter? fury pence, = Mr. Roderick, in his 
| appendix to Mr. Edwards's book, propoſes to read: 


for tavo-pence,— 


The old reading may, however, ſtand. Foy fence was in thoſe 1 


days the proverbial expreſſion of a ſmall wager, or a ſmall ſum. 
Money was then reckoned by pounds, marks, and nobles, Forty 
Fence is half a noble, or the ſixth part of a pound, Forty pence, 


or three and four pence, ſtill remains in my offices the legal 8 


eſtabliſhed fe. 
80, :M King Richard II. Act V. ſc. v 
| Ihe cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear.” 
Again, in Al/'s avell that ends well, Act II. the clown ſays: As 
fit as ten groats for the hand of an attorney.“ Again, in Green's 
Groundwork of Coneycatching : wagers laying, &c. forty 
pence gaged againſt a match of wretlng.” Again, in The longer 
thou liveſt, the more fool thou art, 1570: * 1 dare wage with any 
man forty pence,” Again, 1 in T he Starye of King e 1565, an 
- - neeriude:- ©. | 
| _ « Nay, that J will not for fourty pence. „ STEEVENS. 


2 For all the mud in Egypt :] The fertility of Egy pt Is derived 
from the mud and ſlime of the Nile, STEEVENSs e | 


8 
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And leave me. out on't. *Would I had no o being, 7 


If this ſalute my blood a jot; it faints me, 
To think what follows. 

The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 
In our long abſence : Pray, do not deliver 
What here you have heard, to her. 


ULD £ 5 What do you think me? 


. 


SCENE IV. 
A Hall i c- Fryan. | 


7 cumpets, ſennet, n and webs, Futte two Vergers, 
- wif rt 15 der wands z : next _ {Wo S Ys 162 


user,! D ww 10 General H, _ of Muſick 


4 5 bean ſo highly and deſervedly applauded) undertook to trace 


the etymology, and diſcover the certain meaning of this term, but 
without ſucceſs. The following conjecture of his, ſhould not, 
however, be withheld from the publick : 


« Senn# or ſennie, de VAllemand ſen, qui i ſignific aſſemblee. Dict. | 


de vieux Language: 
© Senne, aſſemblee a 1 de cloche. Ia . 


| Perhaps, therefore, ſays he, ſeunet may mean a flouriſh for the 
purpoſe of aſſembling chiefs, or apprizing the people of their ap- 


proach. I have likewiſe been informed, (as is elſewhere noted,) 


that. ſeneſte is the name of an antiquated F rench tune,” See Julius 


Cæſar, Act I. ſc. ii. STEEVENS, 
In the ſecond part of Marſton' s Antonio and Mellida: 


Cornets ſound a cynet.'” FARMER. 


A Senet appears to have ſignified a ſhort flouriſh on cornets. In 


King Henry VI. P. III. after the King and the duke of York have 
entered into a compact in the parliament-houſe, we find this mar- 
ginal direction: “ Senet. Here they [the lords | come down | from 


their ſeats].” In that place a flouriſh muſt have been meant. The 
direction which has occaſioned this note, ſhould be, I believe, ſen- 


net o Cornets. 


In Marlowe's King Edward TE we find cc Cornets Found. a 
Hnale. 7 ; 
5 6 2 
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the habits of 5571 after them, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury alone; after him, the Biſhops of 


Lincoln, Ely, Rocheſter, and Saint Aſaph ;* next _ 


'.. "Them, with ſome ſmall dilance, follows a gentleman 
bearing the purſe, with the great ſeal, and a cardi- 
nal's has; then two Prieſts, bearing each a ſilver. 
croſs; then a Gentleman-uſher bare-headed, accom- 
panied with a Sergeant at arms, bearing a ſilver 
mace; then two Gentlemen, bearing two great ſilver 
7 pillars ; g er them, {ide by ide, the two Cardinals 


Sener or 2 gerate was undoubtedly nothing more than a flouriſh or ; 

founding. The Italian Sonata formerly "lignified nothing more, 
See Flono's Italian Did. 1611 in v. 5 

Ihhat Sent was mercly the corrupt pronunciation of frenate, is 
| aſcertained by the following entry in the folio MS. of Mr. Hen- 

| flowe, who appears to have ſpelt entirely by the ear: 


« Laid out at ſundry times, of my own. ready money, abowt 2 5 


"he gainynge of ower comyſion, as followeth, 1 597. 
Laid out for goinge to the corte to the Maſter of the Re- 


qucaſts, xii d. 
& Item. Paid unto the clerk of the bade, 406. Ma LONE. | 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury F Bijhops of Lincoln, Ely, Ro- 
| eg aud Saint Aſaph;] Theſe were, William Warham, John 
Longland, Nicholas Welt, John Fiſher, and Henry Standiſh. 
| oe: Fiſher, and Standiſh; were counſel for the Queen, Rrev, 


pillars;] Pillars were ſome of the enſigns of dignity 
| arte before cardinals. Sir Thomas More, when he was ſpeaker 
to the commons, adviſed them to admit Wolſey into the houſe 
with his maces and his pliers. More s Life of Sir T. More. 


JoansoN, 


Skelton, in his Satire * PE Wolſey, has theſe lines: 
«© With worldly pompe incredible, 1 
ghgefore him rydeth two preſtes ſtronge; 
And they bear two croſſes right longe, 
« Gapynge in every man's face: 
After them folowe two laye men ſecular, 
« And each of theym holdyn a pillar, e 
«© In their hondes ſteade of a mace.“ STEEVENS. 


At the end of Fiddes's Life of C Pardinal W 3 is a curious letter 
of Mr. Anſtis s on the ſubject o of the ta uw ver pillars Wy: borne 
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Worsxy and Caupklus; 1200 Noblemen with the 


ſword and mace. Then enter the King and Queen, 


and their trains. The King takes place under the 
cloth ff Hase ; the two Cardinals fit under him, as 
Judges. The Queen takes place, at ſome diſtance 


from the King. The Biſhops place themſelves on 


each ſide the court, in manner of a conſiſtory ; be- 


low them, the Scribes. The Lords fit next the 


Biſhops. The Crier and the reſt of the attendants 


FORE in conventent order about the Rage. . 


Wor. Whilſt our iis from Rome i is read, | 


| Let filence be commanded. : 

KA. Hen, „ What: s the need? 2 
It hath already publickly been i 

And on all ſides the authority allow” d; 

You may then ſpare that time. 


War. „„ LE : Proceed. 
SCRIBE. Say, Henry rings of England, come in- 


to the court. 


Care. Tu Bog of England, Cc. 


| | before Cardinal Wolſey. This 88 piece 6 of pageantry did 
not eſcape the notice of Shakſpeare. Percy. 


Wolſey had two great croſſes of ſilver, the one of his 


biſhoprick, the other of his legacy, borne before him whitherſoever 


he went or rode, by two of the talleſt prieſts that he could get within 


the realm. This is from Vol. III. p. 920, of Holinſhed, and it 


ſeems from p. 837, that one of the pillars was a token of a cardi- 


nal, and perhaps he bore the other . as an archbiſhop. 
| | | ToLLET, 


Ou of Wolſey's crofles certainly denoted his being Legate, as 


the other was borne before him either as cardinal or archbiſhop. 
„On the day of the ſame moneth (ſays Hall) the cardinall 


removed out of his houſe called Yorke Place, with one croſſe, 
ſaying, that he would he had never borne more, meaning that by 
hys crofle which he bore as /egaze, which degree-taking was * 
confuſion,” "Chrome Henry VIII. 104. b. Maros E. 


8335 


— 
- 
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K. Hz v. Here. 


SCRIBE. Say, Katharine queen of England, come 
into court. 


Cart, Katharine queen of England, &c. 


[T he Queen RAT 10 anſwer, 1 der out of her chaty; 


goes about the court," comes to the King, and Kncels = 


at his feet ; then Jpeaks.] 


8 Kar. Sir, I deſire you, «& me right and 
juſtice; L- 
And to beſtow your pity on me: for 


Lama moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 


Born out of your dominions ; having here 


No judge indifferent, nor no more aſſurance : 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 
In what haye I offended you? what e ee 


Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 


That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven wit- 


nels, 


I have been to you a true and kde wife, 
At all times to your will conformable: * 
- Ever 1 in fear to Kindle your diſlike, 


8 gers about the 1 a Becnals e (fays Cavendiſh) ſhe 
could not come to the king directlie, for the diſtance ſevered be- | 
tween them.” MaLone. 


Sir, I deſire you do, me right and juſtice ; ; &. ] This ſpeech of | 
the queen, and the king's reply, are taken from Holinſhed with the 
moſt trifling variations. STEEVENS. 


8 At all times to your will conformable : 3 The character Queen 
Katharine here prides herſelf for, is given to another Queen in The 
Hiftorie of the uniting of the Kingdom of Portugall to the Crowne of 
Caftill, fo. 1600, p. 238: © ——at which time Queene Anne 
his wife fell ſicke of a rotten fever, the which in few daies brought 
her to another life; wherewith the King was much grieved being 


A hdy — confornable to his humour. RynD; | 
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Ya, ſubject to your countenance ; glad, or ſorry, 
As I ſaw it inclin'd. When was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your deſire, 
Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends : 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 


That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 


Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice? | 
He was from thence diſcharg'd ? Sir, call to mind 
That J have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 
With many children by you: If, in the courſe 

And proceſs of this time, you can report, 
And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 

bh PO 910 perſon,* in God's name, 


nay, gave —_— In modern editions: 
nay, gave not notice | 
| Though the author's common liberties of ſpeech ache juſtify the 
old reading, yet I cannot but think that 2 was dropped before 
notice, having the ſame letters, and would therefore follow Sir J. | 
Hanmer's correction. Jon Nns0N. 


O.ur author is ſo licentious in his conſtruction that I ſuſpe& no 
dane en MaLoNE. | | 


Perhaps this inaccuracy (like a ed Abel is chargeable 


only on the blundering ſuperintendants of the firſt folio. Inſtead | 
of—uay, \ we might read : | 


nor gave notice 
He awas from thence diſcharg 4 4 STEEVERs, 


| or my love and duty, | 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, | There ſeems to be an error in - | 
phraſe © Againſt your ſacred perſon ;” but I don't know how to 
amend it. The ſenſe would require that we ſhould read,. Towards 
your ſacred perſon,” or ſome word of a fimilar import, which 
againſt will not bear; and it is not likely that again/? ſhould be 
| written by miſtake for towards, M. MAsOx. 


In the old copy there is not a comma in the din. line FER 
duty. Mr. M. Maſon has juftly obſerved that with ſuch a punctuation 
the ſenſe require=Towwarg: your facred perſon. A comma being 


OD 


8 


2 


— 
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Turn me away ; ; and let the foul'ſt contempt | 


Shut door upon me, and ſo give me up _ 
To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, fir, 


The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 


And unmatch'd wit and judgement : Ferdinand, 


My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 


The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many | 


A year before: It is not to be queſtion'd 


That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of every realings that did debate this buſineſs, 
Who deem'd o * lawful : Wherefore I 


humbly + 


| Beſeech you, fir, to ſpare me, till 1 may 


Be by my friends in Spain advis'd; whoſe counſel 
_ 1 will implore: if not; i'the name of God, 


Your pleaſure be fulfill” d! 
bl. - You have here, lady, 


g (And of 1 ) theſe reverend fathers; men a 
Of ſingular intęg 


8 d learning, 


Yea, the elect of © Hand, who are «ffembled 


To plead your cauſe: It ſhall be therefore bootleſs, 
| That SOT: you deſire the c court ; * as well „ 


RE at duty, the I pr you can report and prove 
_ aught againſt mine honour, my love and duty, or aught againſt 


your ſacred perſon, &c. but I doubt whether this was our author's 


intention; for ſuch an arrangement ſeems to make a breach of her 


honour and matrimonial bond to be ſomething diſtinct from an of- | 
fence againſt the king's perſon, which is not the caſe. Perhaps, 


. by the latter words pe meant, e your life, 


MaLoxx. 

3 That longer you FB the court;] T hat you defire to protra? 

the buſineſs 177 the court; that you ſolicit a more diſtant ſeſſion and 

trial. To pray for a langer day, i. e. a more diſtant one, when 
the trial or execution of criminals is agitated, is yet the language 


of the bar.—In the fourth folio, and all the modern editions, 


defer is ſubſtituted for deſirce. Malone, 


LAWRENCE CAMPEJUTUS, 


(ARDINAL & Hubi or SALLIBURY, 


Hommymar Act u. bees 7. 


bse, e vious Laer,, bade, fee, a Medal: 


Hue lee,, 1 ee Ly £ XN eee, -, Lal. 


Coy ne 
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— 
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For your own quiet, as to rectify 
_ What is unſettled 1 in the _ 


al. His grace 
Hath ſpoken well and juſtly : Therefore, agua, 
It's fit this royal ſeſſion do proceed; 

And that, without delay, their arguments - 


. 


Be now produe'd, and hefe. 
Q. A Lord cardinal,- — 
To you I ſpeak. 
Wor. Your pleaſure, madam: ? 
9. Karn. „ Sir, 


J am about to weep; but thinking that | 

We are a queen, (or long have dream d ſo,) certain, 

The daughter of a king, my Ie of tears 
I'll turn to ſparks of 8 es 


Wor. „„ Be patient yet. 


-D, Karn. I will, when you are humble; nay, 

before; ©: 
Or God will puniſh me. I do believe, 

Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 

You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 
Jou ſhall not be my judge: for it is you - 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me,— 
Which God's dex quench !—Therefore, I — Win. 


I am about to weep; &c.] Shakfoearc has given almoſt a ſimilar 
ſentiment to Hermione in 7 he Winter s T ale, on an almoſt ſimilar 
occaſion: | | 

Lam not prone to weeping, as our "op 
« Commonly are, &c.—but I have 
« That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
« Worſe than tears drown;“ &c. STEEVENS. 

$ and make my challenge, | 
You Hall not be my judge : | Challenge is ; here a verbum juris, a 
law term. The criminal, when he refuſes a ame. ſays— { chal- 
lenge Res. Janne. OY | | 


5 
the old copy, was ſupplied, for the ſake of "_—_ * Sit T. 
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1 utterly abhor, yea, from my ſoul 


Refuſe you for my judge; * whom, yet once more, 


I hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
Alt all a friend to truth. 


„„ do profeſs, 


Lou ſpeak not like yourſelf; who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
O'ertopping woman's power. e you do me | 


wrong : 
T have no ſpleen againſt you; nor injuſtice 


For you, or any: how far I have proceeded, 


Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 


By a commiſſion from the conſiſtory, 
Vea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. You charge m me, 5 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 


The king is preſent : If it be known to him, 


That I gainſay* my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſchood ? ? yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. But if 7 he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows, 
J am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies, to cure me: and the cure is, to 


xd 7 a e yea, 1 my foul 


Refuſe you for my judge; | Theſe are not mere words of paſſion, 


but technical terms in the canon law. 


Deteſtor and Reciſo. The former, in the language of eanoniſts, 


| ſignifies no more, than I prozteft 8 88 BLACKSTONE. 


The words are Holinſhed's: * —— and therefore openly pro- 


teſted that ſhe did ny abhor, wee and forſake ſuch a judge.” 


MALONE. 
6 gainſay—] i. e. deny. So, in Lord Surry's tranſlation 


of the fourth book of the Æueid. 


OP 1 hold thee not, nor yet gainſay thy words.” 
Stevens. 


ve” i The conjunction Bur, which 15 wanting in 


Hanmer, OTBEY ENS, 
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Remove theſe thoughts from you: The which before 
His highneſs ſhall ſpeak in, I do beſeech 


You, gracious madam, to unthink Te ſpeaking, 
And to ſay ſo no more. | 


1 Karp: - My 1 my lord, 
I am a ſimple woman, much too weak 
To oppoſe your cunning. You are meek, and hum 
ble-mouth'd; 
Iou ſign your place and calling,* in full ſeeming, 
With meekneſs and humility : but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, 
Gone lightly o'er low ſteps; and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers : and your words, 
. Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will,” as't _ 


8 1 2 fign your place and calling,) Sign, fo anſwer. 


WARBURTON, . 


I think, to fer, muſt here be to Pow, to denote. By your out- 
ward meekneſs and humility, you /how that you are of : an holy 
order, but, &c. JoHNSON. 


So, with a kindred ſenſe, in Julius Car > 
vs Sign 41 in "OP yu, and crimſon'd i in thy lethe.” 
_ STEEVE NS, 
9 Where powers are your retainers: and your words, : 
 Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, | Nou have now got power 
at your beck, following in your retinue; and avords therefore are 
degraded to the ſervile ſtate of performing any office which you 
ſhall give them. In humbler and more common terms; TY, 
229Ww got power, you do not regard your word, JOHNSON. 


The word pb r, when uſed in the plural and applied to one 

perſon only, will not bear the n that Dr. Johnſon wiſhes to 
ive it. 

; By powers are meant the Emperor and the King of France, in 
the pay of one or the other of whom Wolſey was conſtantly rezaized; 
and it is well known. that Wolſey entertained ſome of the nobility 
of England among his domeſticks, and had an abſolute. power: over: . 
the reſt, M. Maso. : 


Whoever were pointed at by the word powers, Shakſpeare, fads, | 


does not mean to ſay that Wolſey was retained by them, but that 


they were retainers, or ſubſervi tent, to Waller. MALONE, 


1 
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Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 


| You tender more your perſon's honour, than 


Your high profeſſion ſpiritual : That again 


I do refuſe you for my judge; and here, 
| Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 

To bring my whole cauſe 'fore his holineſs, 
. to be judg'd by him. 


[ She curt fic es 10 the King, and offers to Depart.” 
Ca %%% SREGUNEN I obſtinate, 


Stubborn to juſtice, apt to accuſe it, and 


Diſdainful to be try'd by it; 'tis not well. 
She” s going away. 


K. Hu x. Call her again. 


5 CRIER- Katharine Og of England, come into 
| the court. | 


r KIF. Madam, you are call'd back. 
> Karl. What need you note it? pray you, keep 


your way: 


When you are call'd, Now the Lord help, 


They vex me paſt my patience !—pray you, paſs 08+ 


1 will not tarry ; no, nor ever more, 


I believe that—powers, in the preſent inſtance, are uſed merely 
to expreſs perſons in whom power is lodged, The queen would in- 


ſinuate that Wolſey had rendered the higheſt officers of ſtate ſub- 


ſervient to his will. STEEVEN 8. 
I believe we ſhould read: 


Where powwers are your retainers, and) your wards, 
Domeſticks to you, &c. 
The Queen riſes naturally in her deſcription. She paints the 


powers of government depending upon Wolſey under three images; 
as his retainers, his wards, his domeſtick ſervants. Ty KWHITr. 


So, in Storer's Life and Death of Thomas Wolſzy, Cardinal, a 


PE 1599: 


IJ muſt have notice RE I their awards muſt dw ell; 
I car'd not for the gentry, for I had _ 
* Yong nobles of the land, Kc. STEEVENS, 
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Up on this buſineſs, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 


| [Exeunt Queen, GrrerIrn, and her other At- 
tendants. . 


A Go thy” ways, Kate: 
That man i'the world, who ſhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſe in that: Thou art, alone, 
If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentlenefs, 5 
Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, wife like government, — 


Obeying in commanding,—and thy | parts 


Sovereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out,) 
The queen of earthly queens :—She is noble born; 
And, like her true nobility, ſhe has 


e Carried herſelf towards me. 


Wot. 5 Moſt gracious fir, 
In humbleſt manner I require your highneſs, 
That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 
Of all theſe ears, (for where I am robb' d and 
> mound; ; 
There muſt I be axles; ah not there 
At once and fully farisfied, „) whether ever = 
Did broach this buſineſs to your highnels ; 
Laid any ſcruple in your way, w hich wi Ta 
Induce you to the queſtion on't ? or ever 


2 N Peak thee out,)] It thy ſeveral qualities 95 
tongues to ſpeak thy praiſe. JoaynsoN. | 


Rather had tongues capable of ſpeaking ut thy merits ; i. e. 
of doing them extenſive juſtice, In Cymbeline we have a fimilar 
expreſſion: _ | 

«6. You ſpeak bin far,” | ITERVENS. 
3 — although not there © 
5 At once and fully ſatisfied, 1 The ſenſe, which is encum- 
bered with words, is no more 8 this—T muſt be ohe, though 
when fo Jed, I ſhail not be /atisfed fully and at once ; that is, 1 F 
mall not be immer} ſatisfied. JOHNSON. Ro, 5 


— 
4 
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Have to you,—but with thanks to God for fuch 
A royal lady, ſpake one the leaſt word, might? 
Be to the prejudice of her preſent ſtate, . 
; Or touch of her — perſon ? 5 


. | „„ My lord cardinal, 


I do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour, 

I free you from't. You are not to be taught | 

That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo, but, like to village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do: by ſome of theſe 


The queen is put in anger. You are excus'd: 


But will you be more juſtity'd ? you ever EN 
Have wiſh'd the lleeping of this buſineſs; never 

Deſir'd it to be ſtirr'd; but oft have hinder'd; oft 
The paſſages made toward it: on my honour, bs 
I ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear Kim. Now, what mov'd me 


"Ot, 


I will be bold wi time, and your attention :— 


2 eee 0¹⁴ copy, redundantly—ehat . 
STEEVENS, 


: Defp r'd it to be ti EF) ;] The uſeleſs words—t9 be, might, i in 


my opinion, be ſafely omitted, as they clog the metre, without | 
_ enforcement of the ſenſe. STEEVENS. | 


4 The paſſages made toward it:] i. e. cl fed, or faſtened. 80, in 


Ihe Comedy of Errors, Act III. ſc. i: 


« Why at this time the doors are wa againſt you.” 
For the preſent explanation and pointing, I alone am anſwerable. 
A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Macbeth : 
tap up the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe.” 
Yet the ſenſe in which theſe words have hitherto been received, | 


may be the true one, ST EEVENSs 


4 on my honour, 


I ſpeal my good lord cardinal to this point, Y The King, having 


firſt addreſſed to Wolſey, breaks off; and declares upon his honour 
to the whole court, that he ſpeaks the Cardinal's ſentiments upon 


the point in queſtion ; and clears him from any cent. or wiſh, 
to {tir that buſineſs. THEOBALD, | 


' KING HENRY VII. ge 


Then mark the inducement. Thus it came ;—give 
heed tot 

My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 

Scruple, and prick,* on certain ſpeeches utter'd 

By the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador; 

Who had been hither ſent on the debating _ 

A marriage,” *twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary: I'the progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, ge 

(I mean, the biſhop) did require a miſe; 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe. 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 


| Reſpecting this our marriage with the dowager, 


Sometimes our brother's wife. This reſpite ſhook 
The boſom: of end conſcience, 8 Enter'd V 


N Scraple, wot prick,] Prick of conſcience was the term in con. 
B ſouns0N. | | 


The expreſſion 1s from Holinſhed, where the kw lays: 5-08 The | 
| ſpecial cauſe that moved me unto this matter was a certaine ſcru- 
puloſitie that pricked my conſcience,” &c, See Holinſbed, p. 907. 
STZEVENS. 
LY, marriage,] Old e e Corretied By Mr. 
= "_ MaLoNne. | 


T his reſpite ook 4 
' The boſom of my conſcience,] Though this reading be ſenſe, 
yet, I verily believe, the poet wrote: 
T he bottom of my conſcience, 
| Shakſpeare, in all his hiſtorical plays, was a moſt diligent obſerver 
of Holinſhed's Chronicle, Now Holinſhed, in the ſpeech which 
he has given to King Henry upon this ſubject, makes him deliver 
himſelf thus: Which words, once conceived within the ſecret 
bottom of my conſcience, ingendred ſuch a ſcrupulous doubt, that 
my conſcience was incontinently accombred, vexed, and diſ- 
| * Vid. Life of Henry VIII. p. 907. TRHEOBALD. 


The phraſe recommended by Mr. Theobald occurs again, in King 
Henry VI. Part I: . 
1 for therein ſhould we read 
: 90 The very bottom and ſoul of hope.” | 
= It is repeated alſo in Meaſure for Meaſure, Allis awell that ends well, 
King Henry VI. P. I. eb Kc. SrEEVEN«. 


„% KING HENRY VIII. 


Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to reomble | 


The region of my breaſt; which forc'd ſuch way, 


That many maz'd conſidering did throng, 

And preſs'd in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 

I ſtood not in the ſmile of heaven; who __--:-- 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 
If it conceiv'd a male child by me, thould 

Do no more offices of life to't, than 
The grave does to the dead : for her male iſſue 

Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 


This world had air'd them: Hence I took a thought, 


This was a judgement on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the beſt heir o'the world, ſhould not 
Be gladded in't by me: Then follows, that 
I weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood i in 
By this my iſſue's fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild fea? of my conſcience, I did ſteer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
Nou preſent here together; that's to ſay, 
I meant to rectify my conſcience, which 
I then did feel full fick, and yet not well,— 
By all the reverend fathers of the land,. 
And doctors learn'd.—Firſt, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember 
How under my oppreſſion I did reck, 
When! firſt mov 'd vou. 


LIV. Very well, my lege. 


9 


4 in 


The aid ſea—] That is an without guildimcss - toſs d 
here and there. JoHRSOx. | 


The phraſe belongs to navigation. A thip is ſaid to Bull, when 


| ſhe is diſmaſted, and only her bull, or hulk, is left at the direction 
and mercy of the waves. 


So, in The Alarum for London, 1602: 
And they lye * up and down the dream. | 
STABVENS. 
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K. Hey. I have ſpoke long; By pleas'd yourſelf 
7 r 
5 How far you ſatisfy'd me. 


8 So pleaſe your highneſs 2 


The queſtion did at firſt ſo ſtagger me,— 


Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't, 

And conſequence of dread, that 1 committed 
The daring'ſt counſel which I had, to doubt; 
And did entreat your highneſs to this courſe, 
Which you are running here. 


VVV you,? 

My lord of Canterbury ; ; and got your leave 

To make this preſent ſummons ;—Unſolicited 

I left no reverend perſon in this court; 

But by particular conſent proceeded, 

Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore, go on: 

For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon 1 

Of the good queen, but the ſharp thorny points 

Of my alledged reaſons, drive this forward: _ 

Prove but our marriage lawfal, by my life, 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal ſtate to come, with her, 

Katharine our queen, before the primeſt Creature 
That 8 paragon'c d 0 the world.“ 


9 1 then mov d you] 1 3 it in ables to you, my hal ; 


of Lincoln, then my ghoſtly father. And foraſmuch as then you 


vourſelf were in ſome doubt, you moved me to aſk the counſel of 
all theſe my lords, Whereupon I moved you, my lord of Canter- 
bury, firſt to have your licence, in as much as you were metro- 
politan, to put this matter in queſtion; and /o I did of all of Dau, | 
f yy lords.” Holinſhed's Life of Henry Fl, p- 908. 
| 85 THEOBALD. 
J bat 5 paragon'd 0 the uml. 1 Sir To Hanmer _ I think, | 

; better: 


the p- imieſt creature | 
That « paragon 0 'the world, Jon xt VSO N. 


Vor. XI. | — 1 
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Cam. ä pleaſe your highneſs, 


The queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs 
That we adjourn this court till further day: 
Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal  _ 
She intends unto his ballet L They riſe to depart.* 


©. Han. oo = may perceive, [ Aide. 


Tpheſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. _ 
My learn'd and well-beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee return! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Break up the court: 
11 m on. [Exeunt, in manner as they enter'd. 


So, in The 11 8 of Fe erona : 
«©. No: but ſhe is an "ny a, wa 


| Again, in Cymbeline : 


oy an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon,” : 


To paragon, however, is a verb uſed by Shakſpear both in ue 


and Cleopatra, and Othello: _ 
« If thou with Cæſar ee. in 
My man of men. 
40 a maid _ | 
e 0" "Than Paragon deſcription. and wild fame.” 


STEEVENS, 


4 T, hey "iſ to depart.) Here the modern editors add: [The King 
ſpeaks to Craumer.] This marginal direction is not found in the 


old folio, and was wrongly introduced by ſome ſubſequent editor. 
Cranmer was now abſent from court on an embaſly, as appears from 
the laſt ſcene of this act, where Cromwell informs Wolſey that he 5 
is returned and inſtall'd archbiſhop of Canterbury: 


My learn'd and well-beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 
« Pr'ythee, return l- | 

is no more than an apoſtrophe to the abſent biſhop of that name. 
| Nt DLEY, 


. KING HENRY vfl. gg 


ACT n. SCENE 1. 
Palace at Bridewell. 


4 Rom in the Queen” 8 Apartment. 
27 be Queen, and ſome of her Women, at work, 8 


9, Kar. Take thy lute, wench: my foul grows 
_ ſad with troubles ; 15 | 
5 sing, and diſperſe e if thou canſt : leave work- 


f 18 . 
e 0 N 6: e 
Obe with his FS made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bodo themſelves, when he did ſing + 
Ti his muſick, plants, and flowers, 


Ever ſprung ; as ſun, and ſhowers, 
There had made a : lafting ſpring. 


ol Every thing that heard him play „. 
Even the billows of the ſca, 
Hung their heads, and then lay 95 
In ſeweet muſick is ſuch art; 
Killing care, and grief of bears... 
Fall ch. or, hearing, die... 


4 at a.) Her 40857 (ſays Seni TY on being Ws 
formed that the cardinals were coming to viſit her, “ roſe up, 
having a ſtein of red fille about her neck, being at work with her 


maidens.“ Cavendiſh attended Wolſey in this viſit; and the 


Queen's anſwer in p. 103, is exactly conformable to that which he 

has enen, and which he appears to have heard her pronounce. 

| | M ALONE» 
H2 | 


10 KING HENRY vin. 
Enter a Gentleman. | 


2. NAH. How FRO 


CEA. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great car 
. dinals 
5 Wait i in the preſence.” - - - gs 
, Would hs ſpeak with me? 0 
Cx. T hey will'd me fay ſo, madam. 5 


2. AA. Pray their graces 
To come near. 2 Gent. ] What can be their 
buſineſs 


With me, a poor weak woman, fallen fon four? 
I do not like their coming, now I think on't. 

They ſhould be good men; their affairs as crane + 

But all hoods make not monks. 85 


bo Wait in the ee.) i. e. in * 8 So, in | 
Peacham's Compleat Gentleman: The lady Anne of Bretaigne, 
paſſing thorow the pre/erce in the court of France“ &c. STEEVENS. 


1 They ſhould be good men; their affairs as righteans : ] Aﬀairs 
for profeſſions ; and then the ſenſe is clear and pertinent. The pro- 
Pofition is they are prieſts. 'The illation, they are good men; for 
being underſtood : but if affairs be interpreted in its common | fig- : 
| nification, the ſentence is abſurd. WarBuURTON. 


I be ſentence has no great difficulty : Afairs means not their | 
preſent errand, but the bujine/s of their calling. Joh xsox. 


e ee they ſhould be virtuous, and every buſineſs they 
undertake as righteous as their ſacred office : but all hoods, &c.— 
The ignorant editor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the line, 
_ ſubſtituted are for as; and this capricious alteration (with many 
others introduced by the ſame hand ) has been . by all the 
modern editors. MaL ONE. 


8 ——all hods make act monks. Cucullus non facit 1 | 
STEEVENS. 
'To this W ſaying Chaucer alludes 3 in bis Ramat of the 
ys 6190: 
This argument is all roignous, : 
It is not worth a crooked brere; 
% Habite ne makith Monke ne Frere; 
„gut a clene life and devotion, 


«© Makith gode men of religion.“ Grey, 
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KING HENRY VII. tr 


Enter Wir and Canpervs. 


Was. „ Peace to your highneſs! 
2 Karu. Your graces find me here part of a 


houſewife; 


- would be all, againſt the work may happen. 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords? 


Wor. May it pleaſe You, noble madam, to with- 


draw 
Into your private chamber, we ſhall give you 


: The full cauſe of our coming. 


Tam > Speak it It here; 


There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 


Deſerves a corner: Would, all other women 


Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as I do! 
My lords, I care not, (ſo much I am 8 
Above a number,) if my actions _ 

| Wereatried by every tongue, every eye ſaw them, 
Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt them,“ 
I know my life ſo even: If your buſineſs 

Seek me out, 2 900 that way la am wife 1 In,” 


9 Err * baſe 8 fr 8 them,) I would be gab that 
my conduct were in ſome publick trial confronted with mine ene 


mies, that envy and corrupt judgement might try their utmoſt 


power againſt me. JoHNsON. 


Envy, in Shak ſpeare” s age, often ſignified, malice PR after- 


wards: 


« Ye turn the good we offer into exvy,” Acne; 


2 Seek me out, &c.] I believe that a word has dropt out here, and 
| that we ſhould read, : 


If your buſineſs 


Cern me, ſpeak out, and that way 7 am wile in; 
i. e. in the way that I can underſtand it. TVYXWHITTr. 
The metre ſhows here is a ſyllable dropt. I would read; 
JT know my life fo even. If tis your buſt Ines 
"To feet me out, Kc. Br ACKSTONE, | 


RS 


5 
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Out with it boldly; Truth loves open dealing. 
Wor. Tanta eft erga te mentis Ct es regina 


ſereniſſima,. — 


Qi. Karn. O, good my lord, no Latin; * 

1 am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 

As not to know the language J have liv'd in: 
A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, 
; ſuſpicious ; A 
: Pray, ſpeak in Engliſh: here are | ſome will thank 
PT OO. 

If you ſpeak truth, for their poor miſtreſs' ſake; 
Believe me, ſhe has had much wrong: 1 1 car- 
= ; dinal, | 1 
The willing'ſt ſin 1 ever r yet committed, 


: May be mates in Engliſn. 
„ . Noble lady, 
I am forry, my integrity ſhould breed, 


The alteration propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone 3 injures o one line ad 
much as it improves the other. We might read : 
: Doth ee me out,- Ri rsoN. 


3 and that away 25 am wife in,] That is, if you come to 
examine 2e title by which I am the king's wife; or, if you come 
to know how I have behaved as a wife, The meaning, whatever 
it be, is ſo coarſely and unſkilfully expreſſed, that the latter editors 
have liked nonſenſe better, and contranily to the ancient and only 
copy, have publiſhed: 


And that way 1 am wiſe in. JOHNSON. 


his paſſage is unſkilfully expreſſed indeed; 0 much ſo, that I 
don't fee how it can import either of the meanings that Johnſon | 
_ contends for, or indeed any other. I therefore think that the 
modern editors have acted rightly in reading wiſe inſtead of avife, 
for which that word might eafily have been miſtaken; nor can 1 


think the paſſage, ſo amended, nonſenſe, the meaning of it being 


this: If your buſineſs relates to me, or to any wk of which 
I have any knowledge.” M. Masox. 


4 O, good my lord, no Latin ;| So, Holinſhed, p- 908: | 
«« 'Then began ho cardinall to ſpeake to her in Latine. Naie 
good my lord (quoth ſhe) ſpeake to me in Engliſh,” “ 
| STEEVE NS. 


KING HENRY. VI. 103 


(And ſervice to his majeſty and you, }* 

So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant. 

We come not by the way of accuſation, 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 
Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow; _ 

You have too much, good lady: but to know 
Hou you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you; and to deliver, 

Like free and honeſt men, our Juſt opinions, 

And comforts to your cauſe." 


. Moſt honour'd madam, 


5 My lord of York, —out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he ſtill bore your grace; 
| Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure 


Both of his truth and him, which was too * 


Offers, as I do, in a ſign of Pee, 
His ſervice and his counſel. 


5 Fargo To betray r me. [Afe. 


My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 


Ve ſpeak like OT en, {prvy $908, FE Þrove 


| ſo!) 

| But how to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 7 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 
And to ſuch men of gravuy and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was ſet at work 


Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 


Either for ſuch men, or lach buſineſs. 


5 And * to his kts wad PTY This line ſtands ſo very 
aukwardly, that I am inclined to think it out of its Place, The 
author perhaps wrote, as Mr. Edwards has ſuggeſted: 

] am ſorry my integrity ſhould breed 
«« So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, 
10 "And ſervice to his majeſty and you.” MaLoxs. 


8 70 your cauſe. ] Old copy ur cauſe, | Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecdnd folio. MaLONE. ne SS 


H4 


— 
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For her ke that J have been,” (for I feel 

The laſt fit of my greatneſs,) good your graces, 

Let me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe; 
Alas! Jam a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs. 


Wor. Madam, you wrong the King” $ love with ; 


theſe fears ; 

Your hopes and friends are infinite. . 
Og 5 In England, 
But little for my profit: Can you think, lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel? 


Or bea known friend, *gainſt his highneſsꝰ pleaſure, 
(Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt,)“ 


And live a ſubject? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 
They that muſt weigh out my afflictions, ET 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my other comforts, far Ps 5 
In mine own country, Jords. ; 


EF . LW ould, your 1 


Would leave your griefs, and take my counſel. 
A Kern, ee r? 


C. 1M. Put your main cauſe into the king 8 


tection; | | 
He's fave; and moſt gracious : tu lll be much 
Both tor your honour better, and your cauſe ; ; 


For her labs that I have . Ec. ] For che ſake of chat roy WE 
* Nu. I have heretofore poſſeſſed. MaLN ß. 


(Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt, )] Do you think 


that any Engliſhman dare adviſe me; or, if any man ſhould venture 
to adviſe with honeſty, that he could hve? Joxnson, 


9 


ſenſe cannot be here admitted. To Weigh 1 is likewiſe 7 deliberate 


upon, to confider with due attentions This may, perhaps, be meant, 
Or the phraſe, 20 weigh out, may figniſy to counte crbalance, to couu- 


erat with equal force. Jonxsox. : 


To wweigh out is the ſame as to e b 1 Macbeth, Shak- 
ſpeare has overcome for cane over. STEEVENS. 2 8 


| weigh out my affiftions, | This phraſe is obſcure. To. 
aveigh . 15, in modern language, to deliver by weight; but this 


KING HENRY VIII. 05 
For, if the trial of the law o 'ertake you, 
You'll part away diſgrac'd. 


i, : He tells you rightly. 


. Karn. Ye tell me what ye with for both, my 


e 

5 Is this your chriftian counſel? out upon ye! 
Heaven is above all yet; there ſits a judge, 
That no king can corrupt. . 


755550 Your os miſtakes. us- 
O5 Karn. The more ſhame for ye ;* holy men I 


thought ye, 
Upon my foul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal ſins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 
Mend them for ſhame, my lords. 18 this your 
comfort? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? 
A woman loſt among ye, laugh'd at, ſcorn'd? > 
I will not wiſh ye half my miſeries, : 
I have more charity: But ſay, I warn'd ye; 


Take heed, for heaven's ſake, take heed, leſt at once : 


The burden of my forrows fall upon ye. 


Wor. Madam, this i is a mere diſtraction ; ; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 


9. Kirn. Ye turn me into nothing: Woe upon ye, 


And all ſuch falſe profeſſors ! Would .Ye have me 
(If you have any juſtice, any pity; 

If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 
Put my ſick cauſe into his hands that hates me? 
Alas! he has baniſh'd me his bed already; 

His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 


And all che tellow ſhip I hold now with him 


: The „ 1 . you, it is wy vour fault, 


not mine; for I thought you good. 'The diftreſs of Katharine 


might have kept her from the quibble to which the is irreſiſtibly 


jempted by the word cardinal. Jon xsox. 
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Is only my obedience. What can happen 
Jo me, above this wretchedneſs ? 15 your ſtudies 
Make me a curſe like this. N 


CAM. 1 0 oer fears are Worte. 


9. urn. Have I liv'd thus long let me ſpeak 


myſelf, 


Since virtue finds no friends, Nt wife, a true one 2 


A woman (I dare ſay, without vain-glory,) 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion?  _ 
Have I with all my full affections 


Still met the king? lov'd him next heaven ? obey'd | 


him? 
| Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him?* | 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded? 'tis not well, lords. 

Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 


One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure; 


And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour, —a great patience. 


Wor Madam, you wander from. the good we 


aim at. 


9. Karn. My lord, I dare not make myſelf ſo 
guilty, | 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall cer divorce my dignities. 


Wor. a pray, hear me. 


VN ATU. Would I had never trod this Engliſh 


earth, 
Or felt the fatteries that grow upon it 


tous attention; done more than was required. JonnsoN, 


. erfltion 0 bin 21 That is, 1 8 550 with fuperſti- . 


. „e fe dd 


A. 
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Ye have angels“ faces, but heaven knows your 
5 -- hearts. - 

What will become of me now, 'vixcched lady? 

J am the moſt unhappy woman living.— 

Alas! e wenches, where are now your fortunes : 2 


"| To ber women. 


= | Shipwreck” d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 
Almoſt, no grave allow'd me: Like the lily, 


That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, : 


ol hang my head, and periſh. 
WOLs --- If your grace 


: Could but be e brought to know, our ends are honeſt, 


e have 1 * ] Sbe may perhaps allude to | the old 
jingle of Augli and Angeli. Jonnson. | 


I find this jingle in The Arraygnment of Park, 1566. The 
goddeſſes refer the diſpute about the golden apple to the deciſion 


of Diana, who ſetting aſide their reſpective N awards: it to 
Queen Elixabeth; and adds: 
| 4 Her people are ycleped e 

« Or if I miss a letter, is the moſt.” 


In this paſtoral, as it is called, the queen herſelf may be almoſt _ 
aid to have been a performer, os at the concluſion of it, Diana 
gives the golden apple into her hands, and the Fates depoſit their 


inſignia at her feet. It was preſented before her Majeſty by the 
children of her chapel. 

It appears from the following paſſage in The Spaniſh Maſquerado, 
by Greene, 1585, that this quibble was originally the quibble of 
a faint: © England, a little iſland, where, as aint Auguſtin faith, 


there be people with angel faces, ſo the inhabitants have the conrage | 


and hearts of lyons.” STEEVENS. 


See alſo Naſhe's Anatomie of Abſurditie, 1 589 cc For my part 1 | 


meane to ſuſpend my ſentence, and let an author of late memorie 


be my. ſpeaker; who affirmeth that they carry angels in their faces, 


and devils in their devices,” MaLog k. 


3 the lily, 


That once was eres of the feta, So, in Spenſer's B aity | 


Queen, Book II. c. vi. ft. 16: 
5 The lily, lady of the low. ring field,” Hon WHITE. 
| 5 
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You'd feel more comfort : why ſhould we, good 


lady, 

Upon what cauſe, wrong you? alas! our places, 
The way of our profeſſion i is againſt it; 
Me are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow them. 
For goodneſs” ſake, conſider what you do; 

How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly 


Grow from the king's Acquaintance, by this car- 


riage. 

The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 5 
So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms.“ 
I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A ſoul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 


: Thoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends, and ſer- 5 


- yants;. 
Cam. Madam, you'll find it fo. You wrong 
your virtues 


| With theſe weak women's fra A noble ſpirit, 
As yours was put into you, ever caſts 


Such doubts, as falſe coin, , from it. The king loves 


you; 

Beware, you loſe it not: For us, if you pleaſe 
To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready _ 
Jo uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 


V Karn. Do what ye will, my lords: And, pray, : 


forgive me, 


6 The hearts of princes 130 obedience, 155 
So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 


They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms.] It was one of the 
charges brought againſt Lord Eſſex in the year before this play was 


probably written, by his ungrateful kinſman, Sir Francis Bacon, 
when that nobleman to the diſgrace of humanity was obliged by 


a junto of his enemies to kneel at the end of the council-table for 


ſeveral hours, that in a letter written during his retirement in 1 598, 
to the Lord Keeper, he had laid, „ Therg is ud tempeſt to the Pa- 
4 zanate wars ann 7 a prince,” | Maoxs, 
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If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly; 

Lou know, I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 

Pray, do my ſervice to his majeſty: 5 
He has my heart yet; and ſhall have my prayers, 

While J ſhall have my lite. Come, reverend fathers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me: ſne now begs, | 
That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, 
She ſhould UAYE N her 8 ſo dear. 


[ Exennt. 


SCENE It: 


Anlecbamber Jo the King's Apartment. 


Enter the Duke of NogroLk, the Duke of Surrol x, f 
the Earl Fo” SURREY, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them * with a conſtancy, the cardinal. 
Cannot ſtand under them: If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
| With theſe you bear already. | 
2 „ , I am joy. ful! 
I To meet the leaſt occaſion, that may give me 


Remembrance of my father-in- law, the duke, 
To be reveng d on him. 


Sor. 5 Which of the peers 


1, f I have us'd my wel 3 31 That! 18, if I have behaved 
8 unmannerly. M. Maso. 


Aud force them —] Force is enforce, . Jon xsox. 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
2 08 Has he affections in him | 
That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe, 
- When he young ove I it?“ STEBYBNS. 
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Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely neglected ?9 when did he regard 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any . 

5 Out of himſelf? EY 


Cunau. My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures: : 
What he 1 of you and me, I know; ] ͤ1́ 


What we can do to him, ( though now the time 


Gives way to us,) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his e 
Nox. 7. Ay FORT him not ; 
His ſpell in that is out : the king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he's ſettled, 
Not to come off, in his diſpleaſure. . 


SUR. 7 Ds — : 


9 or at ; leaf 


contemned Or neglected? ? JoaNnsoON. 


Our author extends to the words e negle@ed, the negative 


comprehended i in the word vncontemn d. M. MasoNn. 


conte mn d, as J have before obſerved in a note on As yon like it, 
| muſt be underſtood, as if the author had written not coatemn d. 


| See Vol. VI. p. 31, n. 5. Maroxk. 


2 


when did he regard | 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, ves 


5 Out of himſelf? The expreſſion is bad, and the thought falſe, | 
For it ſuppoſes Wolſey to be zoble, which was not ſo: we ſhould 


read and point; 
avhen did he regard | 


The Stamp of nableneſs in any perſon ; „ 


Out of t himſelf? 
i. e. When did he regard RY PUP? of blood 1 in znother. having 


none of his own to value himſelf upon? WARBURTON, 

I do not think this correction proper. The meaning of the pre- 
ſent reading is eaſy, When did he, however careful to carry his 
own dignity to the nen height, 9 any dignity of another ? 


Jon xsox. | 


Strangely neglet ed 4 Which of the peers | has not gone bs him | 
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1 ſhould be glad to hear ſuch news as this 
Once every 89 885 


Not Believe it, this ! is true. 


In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears, 
As I could with mine Es: 55 


„ How came 
; His pradtices t to light: ? 5 
„ OO Moſt Sn. 
8 O, how, how? 


Sor. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarried, 


And came to the eye o'the king: wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
| To ſtay the judgement o' the divorce; For if 

It did take place, I do, quoth he, per cerve, : 

My king is tangled in affetion to 

A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 


SUR. Has the king this? 
SUR. „„ Believe . 


SUR. „ — Will this work! 6 


| CnA Mm. The king in this perceives him, how he 
coaſts, 


And hedges, his own way.“ But in this point 


All his tricks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death; the king e 
Hath married the fair lady. 


1 = Would he had! 


| Sour. May you be happy 1 in your with, my lord ; 


For, 1 . you have 1t. 


3 


contrary pro pellet Private Ps oppoſite to his 


| PO procedure. JOHNSON. 


And hedges, his own way.] To hedge, is to creep ions by 


the hedge: not to take the dire& and open path, but to teal cc. | 
vertly through circumvolutions. Jou x$0N, | 


Hedging is by land, what config i is by ſea, VI. Mas SON, 


Arr Oey ad Lo Ro DISC Is An 
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"Stk, * | 8 Now all my joy 
Trace the conjunction! 8 
„„ My amen to Tr I 
.. 5 1-4 5 HR e's; 


För. There s order given for her coronation: 
Marry, this is yet but young,* and may be left 
Io ſome cars unrecounted. But, my lords, 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 1 

In mind and feature: I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleſſing to this land, which thall 
In it be memoriz'd.“ 


on But, will the king 
' Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's? 
The lord forbid! 
Non. Marry, amen! 
C No, no; 
There be more waſps that buz about his noſe, 
Will makethis ſting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 
1s ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave; 
Has left the cauſe o the king unhandled; and 
ls poſted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To ſecond all his plot. I do aſſure you 
T8 king 7 ha! at this, 


4 Trace the conjunttim 43 To trate, is to to fall Wo Jon xox. 
So, in Macbeth: 


= all unfortunate ſouls 
„That trace him in his line.“ | | 

The form of Surrey's wiſh has been anticipated by Richmond i = 
| King Richard III. ec. ult: 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction!“ SrrEVENs. 

5 — but young,] The ſame phraſe occurs again in Name and 

Valar. Act I. ſc. i: | 


Good morrow, couſin; 


cc 


Is the "oy ſo young ' ai 

See note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. | 

6 Init be memoriz'd.] To memorize is to make memorable. 

The word has been already uſed in 1 Macheth, Act J. . Bs 
| | STEEVENS. 
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. Now, God incenſe him, — ME 
And let him cry ta, Iouder! . 1 
NOR. Bur, my lord, „%%% ads tiles . 
When returns Cranmer? 8 RE 
Sur. He is return'd, in his opinions ; ; which | M4 
Have ſatisfy'd the king 110 = 1 
Together with all famous colleges — 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom: ? ſhortly, I believe, | | $0 
His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd, and - RB 
Her coronation. Katharine no more BY: 
Shall be call'd, queen; but princeſs Agr. 3 
And widow to Prince Arthur. NE 7 


FO Cs, ſame Cranmer's | — 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much | ad 3 WH; 
In the king” 8 buſineſs. EY EE + 10 
e, FL He has; and we ſhall ſee him . „ png i | 
For it, an archbiſhop. ” % oy | il 
NOR. „ EE hear. £0, CE 3 | | 
K. e To N 9 5 1 | 1 
The cardinal— . | 1 11 


7 is return'd, in his opinions; „ | 
Hawe ſatisfy'd the king for his divarce, 
Together ewith all famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriftendom : | Thus the old copy. The meaning is 
this: Cramer, ſays Suffolk, is returned in his opinions, i. e. with 
the ſame ſentiments, which he entertained before he went abroad, 
aich (ſentiments) have ſatisfied the king, together with all the 
Famous colleges referred to on the occaſion.— Or, perhaps the 
paſſage (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerves) may mean—He is return'd in 
effect, having ſent his opinions, i. e. the opinions of divines, &c, 
collected by him. Mr. Rowe altered theſe lines as follows, and 
all ſucceeding editors have ſilently adopted his unnecellary change! 
He is return'd with his opinions, auhich 
Ilave ſatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
| Gather'd from all che famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriſtendqn : STEEVENS. 
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Enter Worsty and Cow I L. 
Vf. Oblerve; obſerve, he's moody. | 
Wor. The packet, Cromwell, gave it . the 
— , 

' Crom. To his own hand, in his bedcharaber: 1 
Mol. Look'd he o "INE infide of the paper ? 


Cho > md 


; He did unſeal 3 FR the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance: You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 


F; 8 15 he _ 
To come abroad? * 
. think, by this he IS. 


Wor. Leave me a while — [Exit CRomwELL. 
: It ſhall be to the ducheſs of Alengon, _ 
The French king's ſiſter : he ſhall marry her. — 


Anne Bullen! No; I'll no Anne Bullens for him: 


There is more in it than fair viſage.— Bullen! 


No, we'll no Bullens, —Speedily I wiſh 
To hear from Rome.—The marchioneſs of Pem- 


broke! 
NoR. He' 8 diſcontented. 


Sup. May be, he hears the king 


Does whet his anger | to him. 


7 To his own 4 "A bis 1 Surely ; both the {y1lable 


wanting in this line, and the ref; ect due from the * to 
Wolſey, ſhould authorize us to rea : 
To his own hand, fit, in his 3 
And again, in Cromwell's next Tpeech :---- © 
Was in his countenance : Jou, ſir, be bade — 
or with Sir Thomas Hanmer: 
Sand you he bade —. STEEVEXS, 


KING HENRY VIE: 6; 


. „ Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy Juſtice 1. 


W 07. The late queen's gentle woman; a knight' $ 
| daughter, 

To be ber miſtreſs? miſtreſs ! the queen- 's queen !— 

This candle burns not clear: *tis I muſt ſnuff it; 

Then, out it goes. — What though I know her” vir- 

e 

And well-deſerving? yet I know her for 

A ſpleeny Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 

Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i the boſom of 

Our hard-rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer; one 

_ Hath crawl d into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. 


1 
„„ He is vex'd at ſomething. 


Sus. I would, 'twere ſomething that would fret 
„ ſtring, . 
The maſter- cord of his heart! 


| | Enter the King, n a ſchedule ;* and Love LI, 


Sor. 2 5 The king, the king. z 


K. HEx. What piles of wealth hath he accumu- 
lated N 


* Enter the King, reading a a ſehedule; J That the Cabal gave 
the King an inventory of his own private wealth, by miſtake, and 
thereby ruined himſelf, is a known variation from the truth of 


hiſtory. Shak ſpeare, however, has not injudiciouſly repreſented 


the fall of that great man, as owing to an incident which he had 

once improved to the deſtruction of another. See Holinſbed, 
Vol. II. p. 796 and 797: 

1 8 Ruthall, biſhop « of 8 was, 8 th death of 
king Henry VII. one of the privy council to Henry VIII. to whom” 

the king gave in charge to write a book of the whole eſtate of the 

kingdom, &c, Afterwards, the king commanded cardinal W oley 
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Io his own portion! and what expence by the ns 


Seems to low from him! How, i'the name of thrift, 


Does he rake this together Nos, my lane 


Say you the cardinal ? ? 


Not onions My lord, we have 


Stood here obſerving him: Some ſtrange commotion 
ls in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then, lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight, 
Springs out into faſt gait; then, ſtops again, ? 

| Strikes his breaſt hard; and RO, he caſts * 


to 20 to this biſhop, and to 8 the book away with him, — This -- 


biſhop having written two books (the one to anſwer the king's 
command, and the other intreating of his own private affairs) did 


bind them both after one ſort in vellum, &c. Now, when the 
_ cardinal came to demand the book due to the king, the biſhop 
unadviſedly commanded his ſervant to bring him the book bound 


_ accordingly brought forth one of the books 


in white vellum, lying in his ſtudy, in ſuch a pon The ſervant 
bound, being the 


book ae of the ſtate of the biſhop, &c. The cardinal. 


having the book, went from the biſhop, and after, (in his ſtudy by 
himſelf) underftanding the contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, 
having now occaſion (which he long ſought for) offered unto him, 


to bring the biſhop into the king's diſgrace. 


«© Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, delivered the book 
into his hands, and briefly informed him of the contents thereof; 


Putting further into the king's head, that if at any time he were 


deſtitute of a maſs of money, he ſhould not need to ſeek further 
therefore than to the coffers of the biſhop. Of all which when the 
biſhop had intelligence, &c. he was ſtricken with ſuch grief of 


the ſame, that he ſhortly, through extreme ſorrow, ended his life 
at London, in the year of Chrift 1523. After which: the cardinal, 


who had long before gaped after his biſhoprick, in fingular hope | 


| wy attain thereunto, had now his wiſh in effect, &. STEEVENS. 


then, flops again,] Salluſt deſcribing the diſturbed ſtate 
of Caniline $ mind, takes notice of the ſame circumſtance : 


6c citus modo, modo tardus inceſſus.” STEEVENS. 


2 Strikes his breaft hard; and anon, be ate Here I think we 


ſhould be at liberty to complete a defective verſe, by reading, with 
Sir T NO Hanmer : | 


and then, anon, he caſts —, SrEEV ENS. 
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His eye againſt the moon: in moſt lange poſtures 
We have ſeen him ſet himſelf. 


" Hex. 55 "= Tt may well be; i 
There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe, 5 5 
As I requir'd; And, wot you, what I found 
There; on my conſcience, put unwittingly? 
Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, — 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of houſehold); which 
I find at ſuch proud rate, Joe it . 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. 


„„ be s heaven's will; 
Some ſpirit put this paper in the ee 
To bleſs your eye withal. 


VV—U = If we did think 
lis contemplation were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual object, he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings; but, I am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 5 
His ſeripus conſidering. 


[*# takes his ſeat; and whiſpers L Lovzrl, who. 
„ e £0: Worskr. 


Wor. Heaven 8 me !— 


Ever God bleſs your highneſs ! 


"BY os Rl | Good my lord, 
You are full of heavenly ſtuff, and bear the 1 inven- 
tory 

Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which - 
You were now running o'er: you have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in that 
deem you an ill huſband; and am glad 

To have you therein my companion. 


* 91. Sir, 
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For holy offices I have a time; a time 

To think upon the part of buſineſs, which 

I bear i'the ſtate; and nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren nortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. 


1. „ 1 80 - You "INE ſaid well. 


ol. And ever may your highneſs yoke e 
As J will lend you cauſe, my doing well 
With my well ſaying! 


K. Hey. Tris well ſaid again; 
And ꝛtis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My father loy'd you: 
He ſaid, he did; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart; have not alone 55 
Employ'd you where high profits might come home, 
But par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow | 
My bounties upon you. 


ol. „„ What ſhould this mean? 


So k. The Lord increaſe this buſineſs ! [A . 


K. Han, Have I not made you 
The prime man of the ſtate? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found trac: -- 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal, ns 
If you are bound to us, or no. What ſay you? 


Mol. My ſovereign, I confeſs, your royal graces, 
Shower d on me daily, have been more, than could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours : my endeavours 5 


9 19 all man's endeavours: 1 The ſenſe is, my purpoſes went a 
beyond all human endeavour. I purpoſed for your honour more 
than it falls within the coipaſs of man's nature to attempt. 


fenen 
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Have ever come too ſhort of my deſires, 

Vet, fil'd with my abilities: * Mine own ends 

| Have been mine ſo, that evermore they * 
To the good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I . 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; Ez 

My prayers te heaven for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 


XK. Hes. _ Fairly anſwer'd; 
A loyal and obedient ſubject is 
Therein illuſtrated : The honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, i'the contrary, 
The foulneſs is the puniſhment. J preſume, 
That, as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 


"ay heart PP d love, my. power: rain'd honour, 


more 
On you, than any; : ſo your hand, and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty,“ 
As *twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, Than any. 


1 am ther eld to - think; that avhich refers to royal _ 


graces * which, ſays . no human endeavour could requite. 
MaLONE. 

3 Yet, fil'd <vith my abilities : My endeavours, though leſs than 
my deſires, have ld, that is, have gone an equal pace with my 
abilities. Jon SON. | | | 

So, 1 in a preceding ſcene : 

. front but in that file | | 
« Where others tell ſteps with me.“ STEEVENS. 


4 


obedient ſubject, you owe a particular devotion of yourſelf to me, 
as your particular benefactor. JoHNSOR. 


14 


notwithlanding that your bond , duty, | Befides the ge- 
neral bond of duty, by which you are obliged to be @ loyal and 
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"Wot: in, | I do profeſs, 
That for your bighneſs good ever labour'd 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be. ; 


Though all the world ſhould crack their duty t to 


you, 


And throw it from their out; though perils dia. 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood,* 


Should the approach of this wild river break, 


ANG ſtand unſhaken yours. 


„„ "TH nobly ſpoken: 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt, 


For vou have ſcen him open't. —Read o'er this; 


e un papers. 


0 


bar am, have, NP will be.] I can find no meaning in 


theſe e or ſee how they are connected with the reſt of the 
= ſentence ; and ſhould therefore ſtrike them out. M. Mason. 


I ſuppoſe, the meaning is, hat, or ſuch a man, Jam, have been, 
and wil ever be. Our author has many hard and forced expreſſions 


in his plays; but many of the hardnefſes in the piece before us 


appear to me of a different colour from thoſe of Shakſpeare. 


Perhaps, however, a line follow ing this has been loſt; for in the 
old copy there is no ſtop at the en 


of this line; and indeed I have 
ſome doubt whether a comma ought not to be Placed at it, rather 
than a full point, MaLoxE. 


As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, | So, 1 in our author' 8 


8 1 16th Sonnet ; 


'6C 


it is an ever-fixed mark, 
« That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken,” 
The chiding flood is the founding flood. So, in the verſes, in 


commendation of our author, by J. M. 8. preſixed to the folio, 
1632: 


he there plays a fair 
Cs But chiding fountain.“ 


Ses Vol. IX. p. 345, n. 9. Malox z. 


See alſo Vol. V. p. 128, n. 6. STEEVENS. . 


Ille, velut pelagi n rupes immota, reſiſtit. 
En. VII. 586. 8. W. 
"46 


KING HENRY VIIL. PR 


And, after, this : and then to breakfaſt, with 
What appetite you have. 


[Exils King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolſey: | 

| the Nobles throng after him, ſmiling, and 010 
Hering. 

= What ſhould this mein? - 

What ſudden anger” s this? how have I reap'd it it? 

Hie parted frowning from me, as if ruin | 

Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed tion” 

Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 

Then makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper ; 

I fear, the ſtory of his anger. — Tis ſo; 

This paper has undone me: — Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, | 

And fee my friends in Rome. 0 negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil 
Made me put this main ſecret in the packet 

I ſent the Ling? Is there no way to cure this? 

No new device to beat this from his brains? 

I know, 'twill ſtir him ſtrongly ; Yet I know 

A way, if it take right, in ſpite of rae”: 

Will bring me off again. What's this—T the Pope: I 
The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs - 

1 writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewell! 
I have touch'd the higheſt point of all my great- 
e 
And, from = full meridian of my . 
'F haſte now to my {erting: 1 ſhall fal! 


11 hw rouch'd the higheft point of 6 all my 3 3 So, in 
| Marlowe: SX. Edward Il. | 
«© Baſe fortune, now I ſee chat! in 1 wheel 
*© There is a point, to which when men aſpire, 
„They tumble headlong down. That point I touch'd ; 
And ſeeing there was no place to mount 11 higher, 
i Why ſhould I grieve at my declining fall! Maro NE, 


22 KING HENRY VII. 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 


And no man ſee me more. 


Re-enter the Dukes of Noxror k and SUFFOLK, the 
Earl of Surrey,* and the Lord Chamberlain. 


8 commands you  _ _ 
To render up the great ſeal preſently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourſelf 


Nog. Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal: who 


8. Re-enter the Dukes &c. It may not be improper here to repeat 


_ that the time of this play is from 1521, juſt before the Duke of 


_ Buckingham's commitment, to the year 1533, when Queen Eliza- 


| beth was born and chriſtened, The Duke of Norfolk, therefore, 
who is introduced in the firſt ſcene of the firſt act, or in 1522, is 


not the ſame perſon who here, or in 1529, demands the great ſeal 


from Wolſey; for Thomas Howard, who was created Duke of 


Norfolk, 1514, died we are informed by Holinſhed, p. 891, at 
Whatſuntide, 1 52 5- As our author has here made two perſons into 


one, ſo on the contrary, he has made one perſon into two. The 
Earl of Surrey here is the ſame with him who married the Duke 


of Bucki 


cc 


* daughter, as appears from his own mouth : 
am joyful _ - Re 
Jo meet the leaſt occaſion that may give me 
: Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke,” 
Agua oo ET 542 
| « Thy ambition 5 Ip 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law ;— 
«© You ſent me deputy for Ireland 
% Far from his ſuccour, "a = 


_ But Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who married the Duke of 
 Buckingham's daughter, was at this time the individual above 
mentioned Duke of Norfolk. The reaſon for adding the third or 


fourth perſon as interlocutors in this ſcene is not very apparent, 
for Holinſhed, p. gog, mentions only the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk being ſent to demand the great ſeal, and all that is ſpoken 


would proceed with ſufficient propriety out of their mouths. The 
cauſe of the Duke of Norfolk's animoſity to Wolſey is obvious, 
and Cavendiſh mentions that an open quarrel at this time ſubſiſted 


between the Cardinal and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 


ReeD, | 
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KING HENRY VIII. 123 


To Aſher-houſe,? my lord of Winchefter's,* 
Till you hear further from his * 
Nor. 5 Stay, 


Where's your commiſion, lords? words cannot carry 


Authority ſo e 


Jarl, W uo dare croſs them? 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſsly? 


Wor. TWIT find more than will, or words, to do 


. 
{I mean, your malice, 9 koew, 8 lords, 
dare, and muſt deny it.“ Now I feel 


9 J Afher-houſe,] Thus the old copy. Aber v was the ancient 


name of Ehber; as appears from Holinſned: and everie man 


took their horſes and rode ſtrait to Aſber,” Hlinſved, Vol. II. 
P- 909. WARNER. | 


"2 . my lord of Winchefter's,] Stakſpeire forgot that Wolſey 8 


Was intel biſhop of Wincheſter, unleſs he meant to ſay, you 
muſt confine yourſelf to that houſe which you poſſeſs as biſhop of 
Wincheſter. Aſher, near Hampton-Court, was one * the houſes 
belonging to that biſhoprick. ALONE. 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, died Sept. 14, 1 coll "and Wolſey 


| held this ſee 1 in commendam. Eſher therefore was his own houſe. 


RE ED. 


i to mighty, and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his ca- 
pricious alteration. Malox kn. 


believe the change pointed _out, was a accidental than 
capricious ; as, in the proof ſheets of this republication, the words 


—weighty and mighty have more than once been "ren infiend of | 


each other. STEEVENS. | 


4 Till I find more than auill, or a; vai; - 
(1 mean your malice,) know, &C. | Wolſey had ſaid: 
on words cannot carry 
Authority ſo weighty.” 
T o which they reply; 
« Who dare croſs them?“ &c. 


Wolſey, anſwering them, continues his own 33 Till I Aud . 
more than will or words (1 mean more than your malicious will and 
words) 4 ds it ; that is, to carry authority ſo mighty; 1 will deny * 


return what the king has given me. Jon NSON, 


2 weighty.] The editor of the third folio changed 


5 e 
\ 8 * — 3 
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124 KING HENRY vin. 


Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded —envy.. 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgraces, 
As if it fed ye? and how ſleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin! 
5 Follow your envious courſes, men of malice; 
Jou have chriſtian warrant for them and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. hat ſeal, 
You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king, | 
(Mine, and your maſter,) with his own hand gave me: 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my life; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 
Ty d it by letters patents: Now, who'll take it? 


SUR. The king, that gave it. 


3 : - VVV It muſt be himſelf then, ; 
| — | ED OUR Thou art a proud traitor, prieſt. : 
* TO. „„ 8 Proud lord, thou lieft; 


Within theſe forty hours * Surrey durſt better 
Have burnt that ee than id e 


„ : | 5 Thy . 


| 7 Thou ſcarlet fin, robb” d this bewailing land 


Of noble Wee my father-in-law 5 


minutes have paſſed ſince Wolſey's difirice, ! ſuſpect that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote hi theſe four hours,—and that the perſon who _ 
reviſed and tampered with this play, not knowing that hours was 
uſed by our poet as a e made this injudicious alteration. 
Malo. 


8 adhere to the old reading. Forty Fi know not why) ſeems 
anciently to have been the familiar number on many occaſions, 
where no very exa& reckoning was neceflary. In a former ſcene, 7 

the Old Lady offers to lay Anne Bullen a wager of © forty pence,” 
Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, fays—** I had rather than 


of forty fancies is the ornament of Gramio' s hat: Thus alſo, in 

Coridlanus « 1 5 
8 - ON 1 eee e 

5 4 could heat forty of them,” \ STrEvVENS, 


5 Within theſe ts 3 Why Arr hs But a . 5 


Jorh ſhillings— * and in T he Taming of the Shrew, ** the EE > 
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The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 8 
(With thee, and all thy beſt parts bound together,) 
Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your We 
Vou ſent me deputy for Ireland ; | 

Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav '{| him; * 
Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of holy Pity, OE 
Abſolv'd him with an axe. 


Mok. | 85 This, and all elſe 
This talking lord can (ay upon my credit, 
TI anſwer, is moſt falſe. The duke by law 
Found his deſerts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 

I I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tel! You, 

_ You have as little honeſty as honour ; 

That I, in the way of loyalty and truth , 

Tow ard the king, my ever royal maſter, 

Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, 5 

And all that love his follies. 


SUR. „ 1 By my ſoul, 5 
Jour long coat, o prieft protects you ; thou ſhould! I | 
feel 
My ſword i'the life-blood of thee elſe. .—My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this fellow? If we live thus ramely, 
To be thus jaded ' by a piece of ſcarlet, 


0 That 1. in the way Ke. Old er i” the Way 


STEVE. 
Mr. Theobald reads: | 
That I in the avay &. 
and this unneceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſub- 
ſequent editors. MaLox x. 


As this paffage is to me obſcure, if not unintelligible, without 


= Mr. Theobald's correction, I have not diſcarded it. STEEVENS. 


7 be . jaded —] 1.540 be avuſed and ill treated, like a 


—— — 


— 7 
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Farewell nobility; let his grace go forward, 


And dare us with his cap. like larks.“ Ee 
: "Wak- Cr x goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 


"i; Fo = Yes, that goodneſs 


Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 


The goodneſs of your intercepted packets, 


| You writ to the pope, againſt the king: Jour yous- 


neſs, 


Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious.— 
My lord of Norfolk, —as you are truly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ſtate 
Of our deſpis'd nobility, our iſſues, 8 
Who, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen, — 
Produce the grand ſum of his ſins, the articles 


Collected from his life: — I'll ſtartle you 


Worſe than the ſacring bell, when the brown wench 175 
5 LY kiſſing in your arms, ; lord cardinal. os 


wontleſ horſe: or + perhaps to be ridden by a prieſt; 3 PEAR him 3 


mounted above us. MaLONE. 


The ſame verb (whatever 3 its preciſe meaning may be) « occurs in 
| he and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc. i: 8 


% 'The ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia | 
«« We have zaded out o'the held.” STEEVENS. 


8 And dare us with his cap, like larks. ] It is well 3 that 
the hat of a cardinal is ſcarlet; and the method of daring larks 


was by ſmall mirrors faſtened: on ſcarlet cloth, which engaged 


the attention of theſe birds while the fowler drew his net over 
them. 


The ſame thought. occurs in Stelton' n Why « come Fe not 10 o Court? 1 
1. e. a ſatire on Wolſey: | 
| « The red hat with hits ure, 8 
HBringeth al thinges under cure.“ STEEVENS. 


TY e. Old copy—Whom, Corrected i in the ſecond folio. 
MaLoNE. 


I Worſe dn the ſacring bell, The little bell, which is rung 
dc give notice of the He of approaching when it 1s carried in 55 
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77. 2. How much, methinks, 1 could deſpiſe this 


man, 
But that I am bound i in charity againſt it! 


Nox. Thoſe articles, my lord, are in the king's 4 


hand: 5 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 


„„ 80 much fairer, 


; And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. 


SR. This cannot fave you: 


I thank my memory, T yet remember 
Some of theſe articles; and out they ſhall. 


Now, if you can bluſh, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
Lou' I thow a little honeſty. | 


POE; Fßpeak on, ür; : 
I dare your worſt objections: if 1 bluſh, 


It i is, to ſee a nobleman want manners. 


Suk. I'd rather want thoſe, than my head, Have 
„ 


Firſt, that, without the king 8 aſſent, or Low 
ledge, „ 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 


| Nox. Then, that, i in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 


ceſſion, a ao in other Xe of the Romith church, is called the 


facring, or conſecration bell; from the French w. ord, Sacrer. 


'THEOBALD., © 


'The Abbefs, i in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608, + toys: 

25 you ſhall ring the /acring bell, 

Keep your hours, and toll your knell.” 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, I 584: 

He heard a little /acring bell Ss, to the elevation of a A to- 
morrow maſs,” 

The now obſolete verb to /acre, is uſed by P. Holland, in his 
tranſlation of Pliny” s Natural Hi tiny, Book X. ch. vi. 


STBEVENS. 
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To foreign princes, Ego et Rex menus =, 
Was ſtill inſcrib'd; in which you e the ling 
To be your eruut. 


„„ -: Then, that, without the knowledge” 
1 8 Either of Ling or council, when you went 
= 0 Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold 

To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. 


3 So k. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion 

= | | To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 

=: Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allow ance, 
. A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. 


YA Hl Wd Jen 


id PR Sor. That, out of mere ambition, you have FF 
1 | | 1 : : cared. - ] | 
FTF Your holy hat to be ſtamp d on the king s coin.“ ; 
1 . . Then, that vou have ſent innumerable ſub- n 
ſtance, W 

(By what means got, 1 leave to your own. con- 
| 7 ſcience, * 5 
T Io furniſh Rome, ad; to prepare e the ways 

e You have for dignities; ; to the mere e undoing + 


MS 7 our 5 hat to ob famp'd on the ling s coin, | In che . Kring | 
of articles exhibited by the Privy Council againſt Wolſey, which 
Sir Edward Coke tranſcribed from the original, this offence com- 
poſed one of the charges: © 40. Alſo the ſaid Lord Cardinal of 
| his further pompous and preſumptuous minde, hath enterpriſed to 
Joyn and imprint the Cardinal's hat under your armes in your coyn 
of groats made at your city of York, which like deed hath not 
been ſeen to be done by any ſubject i in your realm before this 
time. 4 Ini. 94. HoLT WuirtE. 


— » » — — "34> — RS ——— 
.. —mtms IE ...e... 
— — —— 


r 


This was certainly one of the articles exhibited againſt Wolſey, 
but rather with a view to ſwell the catalogue, than from any 
ſerious cauſe of accuſation; inaſmuch as the Archbiſhops Cranmer, 
Bainbrigge, and Warham were indulged with the ſame privilege. 
See mes $ Fi iew F the Silver Coin and OO of England. 

| | Doucet. 


e the mere 1 Mew is abſolute. So, in The 
- Home Man Lortuue, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 7 


r 
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Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, ſince they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 
% 7 Fo ro, „„ my lord, 
Preſs not a falling n. man too far; tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 


Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſee e him 


So little of his great ſelf. 
e. I éforgive him. | 


Sor. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure 


ng 
Becauſe all thoſe things, you have done of late 

By your power legatine within this Kingdom, 

Fall into the compaſs * of a premunire,%— 

That therefore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt you; 
"To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Chattels, and whatſoever,” and to be 


Out of the wh $ protection This 1 is my charge. 7 


| 'y am as 1 N 
f a 1 5 we friend 5 good, as if twere re merely m mine.” 
gr TNT 


See Vol. III. p. 9, n. 5. MaLone. 


5 Fall into the compaſs &c.] The harſhneſs of this line induces 


me to think that we ſhould either read, with Sir T. Hanmer—ÞF all 
in the compats, or Fall into comp, omitting the article. 


STEEVENS, 
0 —of a es It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that 
promumire is a barbarous word uſed inſtead of e . 
STREVENS, 


7 Chattels, and ns) The old copy —caſtles. J have 
: OT to ſubſtitute chazzels here, as the author's genuine word, 
| becauſe the judgement in a writ of Præmunire is, that the defendant 
ſhall be out of the king's protection; and his lands os bene ments, goods 
and chattels forfeited to the king; and that his body ſhall remain 


im priſon at the king's pleaſure. This very deſcription of the 
Pramunire is ſet out by Holinſhed, in his Life of King Henry II. 


p. 909. "THEOBALD. 
"The emendation 2 made by Mr. I heobald, 1s, I chiak, fully juſtified 
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330 KING HENRY VIIL 


Nog. And ſo we'll leave you to your meditations 
| How to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 
About the giving back the great ſeal to us, 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, ſhall thank 
e you. 
. 1 80 fare you well, my little good lord Sana. 
5 op [Exennt all but Worsry- 


We 01. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatneſs ! 


— — 7 — = OE. ES, - 
ba IE as 2 


This is the ſtate of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope,” to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day, comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
And, — when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
= greatneſs i is a ripening,—nips his root,“ 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, | 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
- This waſp | ſummers in a ſea of N ; 


by the paſſage i in Holinſhed' s Chronicle on which this is e 8 
in which it is obſervable that the word chazrels is ſpelt cattels, which 
might have been eaſily confounded with caſtles: “ Aſter this, in 
the King's Bench his matter for the præmunire being called upon, 


two attornies which he had authoriſed by his warrant ſigned 5 | 
with his own hand, confeſſed the action, and ſo had judgement 


to forfeit all his landes, tenements, goods, and caztels, and to be 
* out of the king's n Chron. Vol. II. p. 909. | 
MaALoNE, 

7 This is the fate of man; 3 he puts forth . 

The tender leaves of hope, Kc. ] So, in our author's 2 5th 
Sonnet: 
Great princes ' favourites their fair haves ſpread, 

Hut as the marigold in the ſun's eye; 
« And in themſelves their pride lies buried, 
«« For at a frown they in heir glory die.” Ma LONE, 


8 bn we his root, | As ſpring-froſts are not injurious to the 
roots of fruit- trees, Dr. Warburton reads — H’. Such capricious 
alterations J am ſometimes obliged to mention, merely to introduce 
the notes of thoſe, who, while they have ſhewn them to be un- 
8 have luſtrated our author, | Maron r. 


— flier. 
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But far beyond my Aepth. my high- blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
| Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
1 feel my heart new open'd: O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours! 
There 1s, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpe of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, | 
Never to y HOPE again.— 5 


Euler Cour, anazedly. 


Why, how now, ; Cromwell? 


Veraal froſts indeed do not Kill the- root, bat chan- to mip the 
ſ>oots does not kill the tree or make it fall. The metaphor will not 


in either reading correſpond exactly with nature. JoH NSN. 


J adhere to the old reading, which is countenanced by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in A, W's. Commendation of Gaſcoigne and his Pacſies : 

And froſts ſo zip the rootes of vertuous-meaning minds.“ 
Ses Gaſcoigne' s Works, 1587. STEEVENS. 


9 and their ruin, Moſt of the modern editors read—our g 
ruin. STEEVENS. | 


Their ruin, is, their diſpleaſure, icing the downfall and ruin 
im on whom it lights. So before: | 
He parted frowning from me, as if uin 
« Leap'd from his es. MaLoxs, 


* And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, So, in Churchy ard 8 
Legend of Cardinal Walſey, Mi RROUR FOR MAGISTRATES, 1587 
«*« Your fault not half ſo great as was my pride, 
For which offence fell Lucifer from the ſkies. aj 
IVIALONE. 
Jn The Life and Death of Thin mas V alley, &C. 4 poem, by Tho. 
>torer, ſtudent of Chriſt-church, in Oxford, 1599, the Carina 55 
-«prefies himſelf in a manner ſomew hat ſimilar: 
If once we fall, we fall Colofſus-like, | 
* We fall at once, like piliars of the ſunne,” Ke. 


\ * N nd * 
|  TEEVENS 
* 
K 2 
a 


Ki 
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Con. 1 have no Power to ſpeak, "a 
i) What, amaz'd | 
At my misfortunes? can thy ſpirit wonder, 85 


A great man ſhould decline? Nay, an you weep, 
1 am fallen indeed. 


CRO. How does your trace? 
"Wok Eg oa Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myſelf now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 1 | 
A ſtill _ e conſcience. The king has cur'd 


2 humbly thank his grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would fink a navy, too much honour: 
O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, *tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 


| CRom. I am glad, Jour grace has made that 5 


right uſe of it. 


Mol. I hope, I have: I am able now, methinks, 

( Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel,) 5 

To endure more miſeries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 


Pn TY On The heavieſt, and. the worſt, 
Is your diſpleaſure v with the SING 


OL... 5 | God bleſs him! 


3 


1 am able now, methinks, 
(Our of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
To endure more miſeries, and greater far, | 
Than my weak- hearted enemies dare Her. ] So, in K. Henry VI. 
Part If; © 
More can 1 bear, than you dare execute.“ 
Again, in Othello : 
Thou haſt not half the power to do me harm, 
As I have to be hurt.“ Maroxz. | 


KING HENRY VIIL 1 


Cao u. The next is, chat fir Thomas More is 
choſen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 


Wor. „ . That's ſomewhat ſudden: 


But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highneſs? favour, and do juſtice 


For truth's ſake, and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 


May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on 'em! 
What more? 


 CRom. That Cranmer is return d with welcome; 


: Inſtall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Wor. That's news indeed. 


CRO. „I. that the lady Anne, 


Whom the king hath in eres long marry'd, 
This day was vie w'd 1 in 1 as his qu 


4 a find of 2 tears wept on em! The chancetior 
is the zeneral guardian of orphans, A zomb of tears is very harſh. 
Johxsox. 
This idea will appear not altogether indefenſible to ole who 
recollect the following epigram of Martial : _ 
„ PFlentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ſerpit, 
Fluxit in obſtantem ſuccina gemma feram : 
ce Quæ dum miratur pingui ſe rore teneri, 
© Conereto riguit vincta repente gelu. 
Ne tibi regali placeas Cleopatra ſepulchro, 
Vipera fi zumulo nobiliore jacet. 


Ca 


The Heliades certainly wet a tomb of tears over the viper. 
The {ame conceit, however, is found in Drummond of Hawthorn- : 


den's Teares for the Death of Moeliades : 
The Muſes, Phebus, Love, have raiſed of their tears 
99 41 8. al * 4% him, through which his worth appeares.“ 


.-.  -STEEVENS. 
A ſimilar conceit occurs in King Richard II. Act III. fe..n; 
8 „ HENLEY. 


The old copy has on him. The error, which probably aroſe 
from ſimilitude of ſounds, was corrected by Mr. Steevens. 
| MALONE. 

K 3 
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Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 


Wor. There was the weight that pul 40 me e donn. 
N O Cromwell, 


The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 

In that one woman I have loſt for ver: 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, . 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my ſmiles.“ Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; : 


I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 


Jo be thy lord and maſter: Seek the king; 
That ſun, I pray, may never ſet! I have told him 
ww hat, and how true thou art: he will advance thee; 


$ 0 9100 a again FN noble troops that waited 0s 
Upon my ſmiles. ] The number of perſons who compoled Car- 


| 5 dinal Wolſey's houſehold, according to the printed account, 8 
eight hundred. When (ſays Cavendiſh, in his Life of Molch, ) , 
mall we fee any more ſuch ſubjects, that ſhall keepe ſuch a noble 


houſe ?—Here is an end of his houſhold. The number of perſons 


in the cheyne-roll [check-roll] were eight hundred perſons.” 


But Cavendiſn's work, though written in the time of Queen | 


Mary, was not. publiſhed till 1641; and it was then printed moſt _ 
unfaithfully, ſome paſſages being interpolated, near half of the MS. _ 
being omitted, and the phraſeology being moderniſed throughout, 
to make it more readable at that time; the covert object of the 
publication probably having been, to render Laud odious, by 

ſnewing how far church- power had been extended by Wolſey, and 


how dangerous that prelate was, who, in the opinion of many, 
followed his example. The perſons who procured this publication, 
ſeem to have been little ſolicitous about the means they employed, 


if they could but obtain their end; and therefore among other 
unwarrantable ſophiſtications, they took care that the number * of 
troops who waited on Wolſey's ſmiles,” ſhould be ſufficiently 


magnified ; and inſtead of one hundred and eighty, which was the 
real number of his houſehold, they printed eight hundred. This 
appears from two MISS, of this work in the Muſeum ; Cs. Harl. 
Ne. 428, and MSS. Birch, 423z3. 

In another manuſcript copy of Cavendiſh's L Life of Wolfey, in the 


publick Library at Cambridge, the number of the Cardinal's 
houſehold by the addition of a eypher is made 1800. 


MALONE. 


TS. 
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Sins little memory of me will ſtir him, 

(I know his noble nature,) not to let 

Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too: Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now," and — : 
Poor thine own future ſafety. 


„CC 0 my lord, 
Muſt 1 then leave you! 2 muſt I needs * | 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? _ 

| Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king ſhall have my ſervice; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours, 


Mol. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed : a tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forced me 
Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Crom- 

well; 

And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall "mY 

And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more muſt be heard of, —ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And founded all the depths and ſhoals of honour,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 

A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 


* nets dent, * * 
” 


8 make uſe ] i. e. make intereſt So, in Much ado about 
alex: 9 I gave him 2½ for it.” STEEVENS. 


7 fling away ambition ;] Wolſey does not mean to condemn 

every kind of ambition ; for in a preceding line he ſays he will 
inſtruct Cromwell how to - iſe, and in the ſubſequent lines he 
_ evidently conſiders him as a man in office: then if thou 
fall't,” &c. Ambition here means a criminal and inordinate am- 


bition, chat endeavours to obtain honours by diſhonett means. 
NES | Maro Ee 
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By that fin fell the angels,“ how can man x then, 
Ihe image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
| Love thyſelf laſt: cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate 


_." thee;? 
Corruption wins not more e than honeſty. 


Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, | 
Jo ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth- 83 then if thou fall” ſt, * 


Cromwell, 


Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed coma bay Serve the king; 


© By that fin fell the angels goo 5 130, n. 2. SD 1 
cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee ;] Though this be good 


7 


divinity, and an admirable precept for our conduct in private life; 
it was never calculated or deſigned for the magiſtrate or publick 
| miniſter. Nor could this be the direction of a man experienced 
in affairs, to his pupil. It would make a good chriſtian, but a 


very ill and very unjuſt ſtateſman. And we have nothing ſo infamous 


in tradition, as the ſuppoſed advice given to one of our kings, 1 
cheriſh his enemies, and be in no un for his e I am of opinion 
the poet wrote: | 


cheriſh thaſe 8 that wait thee; 


1. e. thy dependants. For the contrary practice had eie 5 
to Wolſey's ruin. He was not careful enough in making dependants 
by his bounty, while intent in amaſſing wealth to himſelf. The 
following line ſeems to confirm this correction: 


Corruption wins not more than honeſty, 


i. e. You will never find men won over to your temporary occaſions 
by bribery, ſo uſeful to you as friends made by a uſt and . | 
munificence. WARBURTON. 


I am unwilling wantonly to contradict ſo ingenious a elk | 


but that the reader may not be misled, and believe the emendation | 


propoſed to be neceſſary, he ſhould remember that this is not a 
time for Wolſey to ſpeak only as a fateſman, but as a chriſtian. 
Shakſpeare would have debaſed the character, juſt when he was 

employing his ſtrongeſt efforts to raiſe it, had he drawn it other- 


wiſe. Nothing makes the hour of diſgrace more irkſome, than 
the reflection, that we have been deaf to offers of reconciliation, 


and perpetuated that enmity which we might have converted into 
triendſhip. OTEEVENS, 
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; And, —Pr. ythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I haves 
To the laſt penny; tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, 1s all 
I dare now call mine own. 24 Cromwell, Crom- 
1 well, OE 


5 Had | but ferv'd 1 | my God with half the zeal , 


Pr . 1 me in: 


may be ſeen at large in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 546, edit. 1631. 


Among the Hard, MSS. there is one intitled, An Inventorie of 


Cardinal Wolſey s rich houſholde ſtuffe. Temp. Hen. VIII. The 
original book, as it ſeems, kept by his own officers. on _ 
| Catal. No. 599. Dovce. | | 


9 Had I but ſerv'd my God Key] This ſentence was really uttered 
by Wolſey. Jonnson. 


When Samrah, the deputy governor 12 Baſorab; was depoſed | 


by Moawiyah the fixth caliph, he 1s reported to have expreſſed 
| himſelf i in the ſame manner: „If I had ſerved God ſo well as 


I have ſerved him, he would never have condemned me to a” 


Z are hf 


by rs 41 15933 
| «© Had I ſerv'd God as | well | in every ſort, 
« As I did ſerue my king and maifter ſtill; 
My ſcope had not this leaſon beene ſo ſhort, | 
be Nor world haue had the Kae to doe me ill. i 
| STEEVENS, 


Antonio Perez, the favourites of Philip the Second of Spain, 
made the ſame pathetick complaint: Mon zele etoit fi grand vers 


ces benignes puiſſances [la cour de Turin, ] que ſi Jen euſſe eu 
autant pour Dieu, je ne doubte point qu'il ne m'eut deja recom- 


pensé de ſon paradis.“ MaLox x. 


This was a 2 ſentence for Wolſey to utter, who was dif. | 


graced for the baſeſt treachery to his king in the affair of the 


divorce: but it ſhows how naturally men endeavour to FP 


their crimes even to themſelves. M. Maso. 


There is a remarkable affinity between theſe words and part of 
the ſpeech of Sir James Hamilton, who was ſuppoſed by King 
James V. thus to addreſs him i in a dream: 8 W was a ſinner 


1 


. 7555 tale an inventory of all [ have, This e y Wolley : 
actually cauſed to be taken upon his diſgrace, and the particulars 


A ſimilar ſentiment alſo occurs in the Earle of Murton s 7 ragedy, | 
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I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 


Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
_ CRom. Good ſir, have — | 
os OE ew. 2+ © 3 Farewell 


The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 


& Exennt. . | 


A C T . 8 C E N E 1. 
4 Street in Weſtminſter. 5 


Enter 1200 Gentlemen, — — 


45 Crxr. You are well met once again.“ 


2. GET. „„ And ſo are you.“ 
LP Gewr. You come to take your ſtand here, and 
behold 


5 The lady Anne paſs from her coronation? J 


2. GRNT. Tis all my buſineſs. At our laſt « en- 
counter, 


The duke of Buckingham came from his win, 


5 Gr vr. Tis very true: but that time offer d 
ſorrow ; 


This, general | joy. 


| l God, I failed 1 not to thee. Had I been as ; good a ſervant | 


to my Lord my God, as I was to thee, I had not died that death.” 


Finſcottie s Hi ery of Scotland, p- 261, edit. I 788, I 2MO. 


 Dovce. 


9 once again.] Alluding t to their former meeting in the 
ſecond at, JoRNsox. | 


2 And /o are you, | The ates. cs was ; fopplied by ed 


, T homas W to 1 che une. STEEVENS, 


Gt : 
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1 Gare. . "Tis well: the citizens, 

am ſure, have ſhown at full their royal minds; 
As, let them have their gas, they are ever for- 
ward 

In celebration of this day 4 with frown, © . 

f Pageants, and flights of honour. 5 


VVV Never greater, 
Nor, I'll aſſure you, better taken, ſir. 


2. GEN. May I be bold to aſk what that con- 


| Fa "Ou 
That paper in your hand! 2 
I, GENT. Yes; tis the lit 


Of thoſe, that claim their offices this day, 
By cuſtom of the coronation. 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high ſteward ;« next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marſhal; you may read the reſt. 


2. Gent. I thank you, Ars. had 1 not known 
thoſe cuſtoms, 


2} ſhould have been en beholden to your paper: 


dation. The recurrence of the ſame expreſſion, though it is not 


ſuch a one as we ſhould now uſe, convinces me that there 1 is no 


error in the text in either place,” MaTLON E. 


Royal, I believe, in the preſent inſtance, only fignifies—n9b/e, 


So, Macbeth, ſpeaking of * mentions his “ yey of 
nature.“ STEEVENS. 


4 this day— Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 


theſe days 


but Shakfpeare meant /uch a day as | this a coronation Fa "And . 
ſuch is the Engliſn idiom, which our author commonly prefers to 


| grammatical nicety. en NSON, 


5 their 0 minds; ] i. e. their minds well affected to their 
| ah Mr. Pope unneceſſarily changed this word to /yal, In 
King Henry IV, Part II. we have © royal faith, that is, faith due 
to kings; which Sir T. Hanmer changed to hyal, and I too haſtily 
followed Dr. Johnſon and the late editions, in adopting the emen- 
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But, I beſeech you, what's become of Katharine, 
The princeſs dowager? how goes her buſineſs? 

1. CEN. That I can tell you too. The arch. 
| e - = 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, ſix miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princeſs lay; to which 

She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not : | 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance,* and 
The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men ſhe was divorc'd, 
And the late marriage © made of none effect: 
Since which, the was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now, ſick. _ 


2 GENT. OE Alas, good lady 
[Trumpets 0 
The trumpets Pound and cloſe, the queen id 
2 coming. 


r 


THE ORDER or THE PROCESSION. 
A lively aur of nuf then enter 


1. 7700 judges. 


2. Lord Chancellor, with the purſe and mace 22 
him. | 


3. Choriflers ſingiug. Muſic. 5 


Ws 


not 4 fpearance, | [ ſuppoſe, our author Wrote 2 
APPEATancE. 88. in The Winter's Tate: 
„ che execution did ery out: -- | 
« Againſt the n- performance. SrTEEVENS 


— the late marriage —] i. e. the marriage lat: 5 confideted 
8 a valid ONE, STEEVENSs. | 
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4. Mayor of London bearing the mace. T hen Garter, 
in his coat of arms," and on his head, a 0 
: copper crown. 
g. Marquis Dorſet, hearing a 1 of at on his 
bead a demi-coronal of gold. With him, the 
Earl of Surrey, bearing the rod of ſilver with : 
the dove, crown'd with an earls coronet. 


Collars of SS. 
. Duke of Suffolk, in his robe of eftate, his corone 


on his head, bearing a long white wand, as 
high fleward. With him, the Duke of Norfolk, 
with the rod of marſhalſhip, a coronet on his 

| head. Collars of SS. 


7. A canopy borne by four of the dp pe! ; * 8 
iti, the Queen in her robe; in her hair richly © 
| adorned with pearl, crowned. On each ſide of 5 
Her, the Biſhops of London and Wincheſter. 


8. 7 be old Ducheſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of gold, 
1 wrought with flowers, bearing the os ag "2 
ET tram.” 


9. Certain Ladies or Counteſſes, with plain circlets* of 
gold woitbout Fs 


. OCExT. A 4 train, believe me. e—Theſe 1 


know; 
Who's that, that bears the ſcepter? i 
C Marquis Dorſet: 


And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod... 


7 in his coat of arms, ] i. e. in his coat of office, emblazoned | 
| ich the 1 — arms. STEEVENS. 


"® coronal—circlets —] I do not recolle& that theſe two 
words occur in any other of our author's works; a circumſtance 
| that may ſerve to ſtrengthen Dr. Farmer's opinion——that the di:. | 
|. rections for the court pageantry throughout the preſent drama, were | | . 
1 drawn up by another hand. SrEE VXN. | | | 
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5 2. Burr A bold brave gentleman: And that 


MT Fe. ſhould be 
5 The duke of Suffolk. 
VV is the ſame; d ent 
= GENT. And that my lord of Norfolk? 
1. Caxy. ea Ves. 8 
2; Gene, "Heaven bleſs thee! 


by Looking on the Queen. 2 
Thou haſt the ſweeteſt hes Lever look'd on.— 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel; 


- Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 


And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady : 


| I cannot blame his conſcience. 


Gn. They, that bear 


The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque- ports. 


2. Gent. Thoſe men are happy: ; and ſo a are ll, 
are near her. 


: I mke 1t, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, ducheſs of Norfolk. 


1. GENT. It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 
2. CExr. Their coronets ay ſo. Theſe are ſtars, 
indeed; 


And, ſometimes, falling ones. 


CCW No more of that. 
[Exit Proceſſes, with a great flouriſh of trumpets. | 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


God fave you, fir! Where have you been broiling? 


3. GET. Among the croud 1 1 the abbey ; where 
4 finger 
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: Could not be wedg'd i in more; and I am Nifled e 
With the mere of their j 8 

4. UN Jou faw 
Ihe ceremony? _ 2 

3. Gent. That I did. 


7 "How was sit? 
3. Gent. Well worth the ans. 
2. Gent. ol hr; 991 it to us. 


3. Genes. As well as I am able. The rich ſtream 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
Jo a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 

A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 
To reſt awhile, ſome half an hour, or ſo, ; 

Ina rich chair of ſtate, oppoling freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
Believe me, fir, ſhe is the goodlieſt woman 
_ That ever lay by man: which when the people 

Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 

As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, | 

As loud, and to as many tunes: hats, cloaks, 

I Doublets, I think,) flew up; and had their faces 

Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such joy 
I never ſaw before. Great-belly'd women, — 6 

To That had not half a week to go, 5 like rams? 


15 and I am ifted — And was introduced by Sir Thomas 
| Hanmer to complete the meaſure. STEEvE NS. 


- The rich ſtream &c,] 

Ni ingentem foribus domus alta fable 

5 85 Mane ſalutantum totis vomit ædibus undam.” 

Virg. Georg. IL 461. MaLoNE. 


S0, i in \ Timon of Athens, Act I. fe. i: 
* this confluence, this great flood of viſitors.” | | | 
See Dr. Johnſon's note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. | e 1 


$ 10 Le, i. e. to continue in their pregnancy. So, after- 
wards: CE 1 


cc - the fruit ſhe goes with _ 
"oi 1 pray for heartily,” SrEEVENS. 
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In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 


Could ſay, This is. my wife, there; all were woven 

So ſtrangely in one piece. 

2:CGENT.. But, pray, what follow d?! 7. 

_ Cxvr. At length her grace roſe, and with mo- 

„„ 7 No 

Came to = altar; where ſhe kneel d, and, faint- 
mee. 

Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and'pray'd devoutly. 


Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people: 


When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


She had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward Confeffor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Lay'd nobly on her: which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the KINgdom, : 
Together ſung Te Deum. So ſhe parted, 


And with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 


- To York-place, where the feaſt i is held. 


1. TENG in» - you 
Muſt no more call it York- place, that is paſts 


For, fince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt ; 
Tis now the king "7 and call! d—Whirchall. 


3. GENT. © I know it; 


But *tis fo lately alter d, that the old name 
1s freſh about me. 


2. GEV. What 5 reverend biſhops 
Were thoſe that we t on each ſide of the queen * * 


. — That i: is, like battering rams. Jonnsox. 
= So; 4 in Virgil, Ænueid II: | 
. labat ariete crebro 
oe Janua- '? 'STEEVENS. 


i But, pray, what follow'd b The word POR was added, | 
for the ſake of the meaſure, by Sir Thomas Hanmer. | 
| STEEVENS. 
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3. Gent, Stokeſly and Gardiner ; the one, of 
Wincheſter, 


; (Newly preferr'd from the king 8 ſecretar 10 
The other, London. 


2. Ganz, - He of Wincheſter 5 
Is held no great 550 lover of the archbiſhop's 8, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 5 


3. CETTr. All the land knows . 


5 However, yet there's no en breach; when it 


comes, 


Cranmer will find a friend will not brink from him. 


2. GExx. Who may that be, I pray you? 


„ ( Thomas Cromwell; 


A man in much eſteem with the king, and era 
A worthy friend.— The king 

Has made him maſter o'the jewel- 1 
And one, already, of the privy- council. 


2. CET. He will deſerve more. 


3. ) without all Wut. ” 


Come, gentlemen, ye ſhall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye ſhall be my gueſts; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
I' tell ye more. 


Born, You may command us, fir. 
. [ Exeunt, 


Vor. XI. BO 
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SCENE II. 
 Kimbolton, 


Enter Kang Akin Dome fi 7 led between, 
| GRIFFITH and Parrexce, | 


Grit How does your nde 


RAr ht. , rim, ſick to death: 
My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden: Reach a chair ;— 

So, — now, methinks, I feel a little . 
Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour,* cardinal Wolle, 
Wa dead! 

_ Grip. Yes, madam ; but, I think, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer'd, gave no ear to't. 


NA. Pr ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he 
Ca 
If well, he ſtepp'd before me, > happily, 

For my Oey 5 


5 ga 1. 4 This bens is above any other part of Shakſpeare $ 
tragedies, and perhaps above any ſcene of any other poet, tender 
and pathetick, without gods, or furies, or poiſons, or precipices, 
without the help of romantick circumſtances, without improbable 
_ fallies of poetical lamentation, and without ey throes of tumul- : 
tuous miſery, Joh xsOx. 


2 ch honcur, ] So, in King Henry IT. Part I: 
Po 2: ſame child of honour and renown . 
Sr EVENS. 


„ I wink, Ola copy—I thank,  Corredted in che ſecond 
Tous Malox k. 


he flepp'd before me, happily, 
For my * Happily roms 1 to mean on this occafion— 
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GRIr. Well, the voice goes, madam: 


8 F or after the ſtout earl Northumberland a 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 

(As a man ſorely tainted, ,) to his anſwer, 

He fell fick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 

He could not fit his mule.“ 


VVVVVVV © * poor man! 


Gare. At laſt, with caſy roads,“ he came to | 


5 Leiceſter, 

Lodg'd in the abbey; where” the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words,—O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the forms of fate, 
come to lay bis weary. Foxes any ex 


- e haply. 1 bave been more than once of this' opinion, 
when I have met with the ſame word thus pelt 1 in other paſſages. - 


ST EEVENS. 
Mr. M. Maſon is of opinion that happily here means fortunately. 


Mr. Steevens's interpretation is, I think, right. So, in . Henry . 


Part II: | 
8 « Thy 1 Vork, hadſt thou been regent there, 


"2 Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his.“ MALONE. | 


3 the Rout earl Northumberland 
| Chaſe: 


Je font ae of Nantbanberland 
« A vow to God did make“ &c. STEEVENS, 


Hie could not fit his mule, | In Cavendiſh's Life of Molſey, 1641, 
it is ſaid that Wolſey poiſoned himſelf; but the words“ at which 
time it was apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf,” which appear 


in p. 108 of that work, were an interpolation, inſerted by the 
publiſher for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe ; not being found in the two 


manuſcripts now Sp in the Muſeum, See a former note, 


p. 134. MaLoNE. 


Cardinals generally rode on mules. He rode like a cardinal, 


ſumptuouſly upon his ule. Cavendiſh's Life of Molſey. RRE D. 
In the repreſentation of the Champ de Drap d Or, publiſhed by 


the Society of Antiquaries, the Cardinal appear mounted on one 


of theſe animals very richly capariſoned. SrEEVENS. 
5 — ci 620 roads, ] i. e. by ſhort ſtages. STEEVERs, 


L2 


1 So, in Chevy | 
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_ Give him a little earth for charity! 


So went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purſu'd him ſtill; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 


Foretold, ſhould be his laſt,) full of repentance 
| Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 


He gave his honours to the world again, 


His bleſſed part to heaven, and ſlept in peace. 


Karn. So may he reſt; his faults lie gently on 
him! 5 


Vet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity, He was a man 
DODf an unbounded ſtomach," ever ranking 
Nimſelf with princes; one, that by ſuggeſtion 5 
. * all the NO +: | fimony x was fair Play; ; 


_ 


8 07 an ö Romach 11 . e. of 1 pride, of 


| haughtineſs. So, Holinſhed, baking of King Richard III: 
Such à great audacitie and fuck a ftomach reigned in his 
| bodie,” Sry ENS. | | | 


ZI e, that by ſug vefticn 
 Ty'd all the kingdom: 4, The word 8 fays the eritick, 
Dr. Warburton] is here uſed with great propriety and ſceming 
knowledge of the Latin tongue: and he proceeds to ſettle the ſenſe 
of it from the late Roman writers and their glofſers. But Shakſpeares 
knowledge was from Holinſhed, whom he follows verbatim + * 
* This cardinal was of a great ſtomach, for he compted him- 
ſelf equal with princes, and by craftie ſuggeſtion got into his hands 
innumerable treaſure: he forced little on ſimonie, and was not 


pitifull, and ftood affectionate in his own opinion: in open preſence 
he would lie and ſeie untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and 
meaning; he would promiſe much and perform little: he was 


vicious of his bodie, and gave the ee cuil example. Edit. 

1587, p. 922. . 
Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, that Sir Thomas 

Hanmer, who reads 7y:h'd—inſtead of ty'd all the kingdom, deſerves 


quite ſo much of Dr. Warburton's ſeverity.—Indiſputably the 


paſſage, like every other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the 


meaning of the parallel one in the chronicle; it cannot therefore 


be credited, that any man, when the original was produced, ſhould 
fill chooſe to detend a cant eee and inform us, perhaps, 
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His own opinion was his law: I'the preſence 
| He would ſay 8 - and be e 


fer fly, that in gaming language, from 1 know not what practice, 

to he is to equal] A ſenſe of the word, as I have yet found, un- 

4&nown to our old writers; and, if Sw; would not ſurely have 
been uſed in hit place by our author, 


But let us turn from conjeQure to Shakſpeare's authorities, 


Hall, from whom the above deſcription is copied by Holinſhed, 

very explicit i in the demands of the cardinal: who having infolently 
told the /ord mayor and aldermen, For ſothe I thinke, that ha/fe 
Jour ſubſtance were too little, aſſures them by way of comfort at 


he end of his harangue, that 2zhon an average the tythe ſhould be 
_ ſufficient; © Sirs, ſpeake not to breake that thyng that 1s con- 


cluded, for ſome ſhall not paie the renth parte, and /ome more.“ 
And again; “ Thei ſaied, the cardinall by viſitacions, makyng 
of abbottes, probates of teſtamentes, graunting of faculties, li- 
cences, and other pollyngs in his courtes legantines, had made his 
threaſure egall with the Hynges. Edit, 1548, p. 1 38. and 143. 
: FARMER. 


In Storer's Life and Death of Tho, Waljey, a poem, 1 1399s. © the 
Cardinal ſays: 


2 * car'd not for the gentrie, for 1 had 
"T1 mp Vong nobles oft the land,” ” &. 


| STEEVENS. 
y' all the kingdom.) i. e. he was a man of an unbounded 


ſtomach, or pride, ranking himſelf with princes, and by ſuggeſtion 


to the king and the pope, he 2y'd, i. e. limited, circumſcribed, 
and ſet bounds to the liberties and properties of all perſons in the 
kingdom. That he did fo, appears from various paſſages in the 
play. Act II. ic. ii. free us from his ſlavery,” — or this im- 


perious man will work us all from princes into pages: all men's 
honours,” &c, Act III. fc. ii. You wrought to be a legate, by 


which power you n the juriſdiction of all biſhops.” See alſo 
Act I, ſc. i. and Act III. fc. ii. This conſtruction of the paſſage 


may be ſupported from D'Ewes's Fournal of Queen Elizabeth's Par- 


liaments, p- 644: © Far be it from me that the ſtate and prero- 
gative of the prince ſhould be lied by me, or by the act of any 
other ſubject.“ 

Dr. Farmer has diſplayed ſuch eminent knowledge of Shak- 
f ſpeare, that it is with the utmoſt diffidence I diſſent from the 
alteration which he would eſtabliſh here. He would read 9% d, 


and refers to the authorities of Hall and Holinſhed about a tax of 


the zenth, or Hythe of each man's ſubſtance, which is not taken 
notice of 1 in the us Let it be remarked that it 15 Queen Ka- 
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| Both in his words and meaning: He was never, 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful:  _ 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing.” 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
"The clergy il example. ef; 


_ tharine ſpeaks here, who, in Act 1. fc. ii. told the king it was a 
demand of the /t part of each ſubjeR's ſubſtance, that cauſed 
the rebellion. Would ſhe afterwards ſay that he, i. e. Wolſey, 
had 7ythed all the kingdom, when ſhe knew he had almoſt doub/e- 
 zythed it? Still Dr. Farmer inſiſts that“ the paſſage, like every | 
other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning of the 
parallel one in the Chronicle: i. e. The cardinal “ by craftic 
| ſuggeſtion got into his hands innumerable treaſure.” This paſſage 
does not relate to a publick tax of the zexzhs, but to the cardinal's 
own private acquiſitions, If in this ſenſe I admitted the alteration, 
ryib'd, J would ſuppoſe that, as the queen is deſcanting on the 
cardinal's own acquirements, ſhe borrows her term from the prin- 
_ cipal emolument or payment due to prieſts; and means to intimate 
that the cardinal was not content with the zyzhes legally accruing 


to him from his own various pluralities, but that he extorted 


ſomething equivalent to them throughout all the kingdom. So, 


Buckingham ſays, Act I. ſc. i: No man's pie is freed from his 


- ambitious finger.“ So, again, Surrey ſays, Act III. ſc. 211. Yes, 
that goodneſs of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, into your 
con hands, cardinal, by extortion :*” and ibidem, ** You have ſent 
innumerable ſubſtance (by what means got, J leave to your own 
_ Conſcience) to the mere undoing of all the kingdom.” This ex- 
tortion is ſo frequently ſpoken of, that perhaps our author pur- 
poſely avoided a repetition of it in the paſſage under conſideration, 
and therefore gave a different ſentiment declarative of the con- 
ſequence of his unbounded pride, that muſt humble all others. 
| | 3 jdgn ts . 
44 he is now, nothing.] So, in Maſſinger's Great Duke of 
Florence | ee: | b as 


 ————- Great men _” 

Jill they have gain'd their ends, are giants in I 

«« Their promiſes; but thoſe obtain'd, weak pygmies 
In their performance. STEEVENS.' Oo 

Of his own body he was ill,] A criminal connection with 

women was anciently called the wice of the body, So, in Holinſhed, 


KING HENRY . 


G RIF. Ts Noble wks. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues 


We write in water.“ May it pleaſe your highneſs 


. T o hear me ſpeak his good now? 


Kari. 1 85 Ves, good Griffith; 
: 1 were malicious elſe. ER 


p. 12 58: „ he laboured by all meanes to cleare miſtreſſe 
Sanders of committing vill of her bodie with him.” SrEEVENX S. 


So, the Protector ſays of Jane Shore, Hall's Chronicle, Edw. IV. 


15 p. ang « She was naught of her vodye.” MaLone. 


9 their virtue: | 

We write in water. 58 Beaumont And Fletcher have the ſame 

thought in their Philaſter: | NE 5 | 
all your better deeds 4 


cc Shall be 1 in water writ, but this i in i marble.” 


This reſlection bears a great ee to a paſſage in fir 


Tho. More's Hiftory of Richard III. whence Shakſpeare undoubt- 
edly formed his play on that ſubject. Speaking of the ungrateful 
turns which Jane Shore experienced from thoſe whom ſhe had 
. ſerved in her proſperity ; ; More adds, Men uſe, if they have an 
evil turne, to write it in marble, and whoſo doth us a good 


wanne, we write it in duſte.”” More is Works, bl. 1. 1 2 575 p- 59. 
| Percy, 


In Whitney” $ Bi eile, primed at ; Leyden, 40. I 586, p. 183. 
is the nent | 
Scribit in marmore læſus. 

„In marble harde our harmes wee alwayes grave, 
« Becauſe, wee ſtill will beare the ſame in minde : 
In duſte wee write the benefittes we have, 
« Where they are ſoone defaced with the winde. 

«© So, wronges wee houlde, and never will forgive; 
; And ſoone forget, that ſtill with us ſhoulde live.“ 
Again, as Mr. Ritſon quotes from Harrington's 4riofts : 
Mien ſay it, and we ſee it come to pals, 

« Good turns in ſand, ſhrewd turns are writ 7 braſs.” 


* 


Io avoid an unneceſſary multiplication of inſtances, I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that the ſame ſentiment is found in Maſſinger's Maid of 


Hemant; Act V. ſc. ii. and Marſton' 8 Maleconteut, Act II. ſc. iii. 


Rr vv. 
L 4 


| STEEVENS. | 
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> Cure: © This cardinals 
Though from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 


„ This cardinal, &c.) This ſpeech is formed on the following 


_ paſſage in Holinſned: This cardinal, (as Edmond Campion in 
bis Hiſtorie of Ireland deſcribed him,) was a man undoubtedly born 


to honour; I think, (faith he) ſome prince's baſtard, no butcher's 


ſonne; exceeding wile, faire-ſpoken, high- minded, full of revenge, 
vitious of his bodie, loftie to his enemies, were they never ſo _ 
bigge, to thoſe that accepted and ſought his friendſhip wonderful 
\ courteous; a ripe ſchooleman, thrall to affections, brought a bed 
with flatterie ; inſaciable to get, and more princelie in beſtowing, 


as appeareth by his two colleges at Ipſwich and Oxenford, the one 


overthrown with his fall, the other unfiniſhed, and yet as it lyeth, 


for an houſe of ſtudentes, (confidering all the appurtenances,) in- 
comparable throughout Chriſtendome.— He held and injoied at 


once the biſhoprickes of Yorke, Dureſme, and Wincheſter, the _ | 


dignities of Lord Cardinall, Legat, and Chancellor, the abbaie of 


St. Albons, diverſe priories, ſundrie fat benefices in commendam ; 
a great preferrer of his ſervants, an advauncer of learning, ftoute 
in every quarrel, never happy till this his overthrow : wherein he 


| ſhewed ſuch moderation, and ended ſo perfectlie, that the houre 


of his death did him more honour than all the pomp of his life 


paſſed.” * : 


When Shakſpeare ſays that Wolſey was © a ſcholar from his 
cradle, he had probably in his thoughts the account given by 

Cavendiſh, which Stowe has copied :—Cardinal Wolſey was an 
honeſt, poor man's ſonne—who, being but a child, was very apt to 
learne; wherefore by means of his parents and other his good 

friends he was maintained at the univerſity of Oxford, where in a 
\ ſhort time he proſpered ſo well, that in a ſmall time, (as he told 


me with his owne mouth,) he was made bachelour of arts, when he 
was but fifteen years of age, and was moſt commonly called he 


boy batchelour.”” See alſo Wolſey's Legend, Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 


1587. | 


I have here followed the punctuation of the old copy, where 
there is a full point at honour, and From his cradle begins a new 
ſentence. This punctuation has likewiſe been adopted in the late 


editions. Mr. Theobald, however, contends that we ought to 

point thus: Fn | 
Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle.“ 

And it muſt be owned that the words of Holinſhed, here thrown 


* So, in Macbeth; 3s 
5 IM nothing in his life | | 
« Became him like the leaving it. STEEVENS, 
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Was faſhion'd to much honour.* From his cradle, 


Ae was a ſcholar, and a ripe, and good one; 


Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading :? 
| Lofty, and four, to them that lov'd him not; 


But, to thoſe men that lought 9280 ſweet as ys . 


VVV 

And though he were : unſatisfy'd j in getting, 
(Which was a fin,) yet in beſtowing, madam, 
He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 


Ipſwich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 


Unvwilling to outlive the 75 that did it; þ* 


into verſe, « This cardinall was a man undoubtedly BORN to 


honour,” ſtrongly ſupport his regulation. The reader has before 
him the arguments on each fide. I am by no means confident that | 


I have decided rightly. MALONE. 


The 1 punctuation, 
; From his cradle, 5 
He was A ſcholar, —- 
| ſeems to be countenanced by a Nn in King Henry * 
Newer awas ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made. re 


2 Was faſhion'd to much honcur.] Perhaps our author borrowed 


this expreſſion from Saint Paul's Epiſtle io the Romans, ix. 21: 


Flath not the potter power over the clay of the ſame _ 70 
_ one ve dle unto Honour & c. STEEVENS» 


— fair ſpoken, and perſuading : | Eloquence conſtituted a part 


of 5 Cardinal? s real character. In the charges exhibited againſt 
him, it was alledged that at the Privy Council “ he would have 
all the words to himſelf, and conſumed much time with a fair tale. 


See 4 Inſt. 91. HoLT WHITE. 


4 Unwilling to outlive the good that did it 33 Unwilling to ſurvive 
that virtue which was the cauſe of its foundation: or perhaps * the 


good” 1s licentiouſly uſed for the good man ; the virtuous prelate 


who founded it.” So, in The Winter's T ale: " a piece 


many years in doin 
Mr. Pope and : ſubſequent editors MG good he did it ; 


* 


Which appears to me unintelligible. The good he did it, was 
lay ing the foundation of the building and endowing it: if there- 


fore we ſuppoſe the college unwilling to outlive the good he did 


it, we ſuppoſe it to expire inſtantly after its birth. 


60 The college n to liye longer than its en, or the 


: "RR Ed dS * , 
. 35 1 
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The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet fo famous, 
So excellent in art, and ſtill ſo riſing, | 
That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 5 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his 1 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God. 


 Karn. After my death I wiſh no other herald, = 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 

Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, - 
Now in his aſhes honour : Peace be with kim! [ 

Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 

I have not long to trouble thee.—Good Griffith, 

Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that celeſtial harmony | vo to. 


Sad and ſolemn muſe ck. 


| Grar, She is aſleep : Good wench, ler $ fit down 
quiet, 
For fear we wake her; ;—Softly, gone Patience. 


The 9965 on. Enter, N tripping. one after ano- 
ther, "fax Porſonages, clad i in white __ Warn on 


goodneſs that gave rite to it, though certainly a conceit, is ſuffi- 
ciently intelligible. MaLOxE. 


Good, I believe, is put for gaadne/s. So, in p. 1 51: 
| May it pleaſe your highneſs | 
To hear me ſpeak his good now ?”” 3 


- ſolemnly tripping one after another,] This whimfical 
Rage-Aiedion is exactly taken from the old copy. STE EVENS, 


I 
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e 1025 garlands of bays, and golden vizards* 
on their faces ; ; branches of bays, or palm, in their 
Hands. They firſt congee unto her, then dance; and, 
at certain changes, the firſt two hold a ſpare garland 7 
over her head; at which, the other four make reve- 
rend courtiſies; then the two, that held the garland, 
deliver the fame to the other next two, who obſerve the 
ſame order in their changes, and holding the garland 
over her head: which done, they deliver the ſame 
garland to the laſt tro, who likewiſe obſerve the 


ſame order: at which, (as it were by inſpiration,) 


e makes in her ſleep 1 igns of rejoicing, and holdeth 


up her hands to heaven: and fo in their dancing 
they vaniſh, carrying the en with _ 7 he 


muſi ck continues. 


: K 1TH. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye 


all gone? 
And leave me here in wenckednels behind ye? : 


CIF. Madam, we are here. 


Kara. © " 1-6 not you I call for : - 


| Saw ye none enter, ſince I Nlept : 25 


EL „ "None: madam. 
 Karn. No? Saw you not, even now, a bleſſed : 


mea 


Of this tage- direction J do not 1 our author wrote one 


word. Katharine's next ſpeech probably ſuggeſted this zripping 


dumb-ſhew to the too buſy reviver of this play. MaLonr. 


OM golden wizards ] Theſe tawdry diſguiſes are alſo men- 
tioned i in Hall's account of a maſte deviſed by King Henry VIII: 
8 thei were appareled &c. with vers and cappes / golle. 


STEEVENS, 


7 And leave me bene in wretchedneſs be bind ye?] Perhaps Mr. 


Gray had this paſſage in his thoughts, when he made his Bard 


exclaim, on a ſimilar occaſion, (the evaneſcence of viſionary forms): 
„Stay, O ſtay; nor thus forlorn 


— 785 Laue me unblg i'd, unpitied, here to mourn “ STEVE NS. 
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Invite me to a banquet; whoſe bright faces 
_ Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun? 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs; 5 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which 1 feel 


1 am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall, 
Aſſuredly. 


e, lam moſt joyful madam, fuch good dreams : 
Poſſeſs your fancy. 


: Karm. Bid the muſick leave, 
They are harſh and heavy to me, [Mufti ick ceaſes. 
EP | Do you note, 


How Woch her grace is alter'd on the ſudden ? 
Hou long her face is drawn? How pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthy cold? Mark you her eyes?! e 


Gare. She is going, wench; pray, pray. . 
Par. 8 N Heaven comfort her! 


Enter, a Meſſenger, 


MESS. An- t like your grace,- — 


1 JIuou are a | faucy fellow 15 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? ? 
GRIB. 8 You are to blame, 


Knowing, ſhe will not loſe hs wonted greatneſs, 
Io uſe ſo rude behaviour: go to, Enel. „ 


- Mark you her eyes ?] The nd alles read—Mark her 
eyes. But in the old copy there being a ſtop of interrogation after 
this paſſage, as after the foregoing clauſes of the ſpeech, I have 
ventured to inſert the pronoun, which at once ſupports the 
ancient pointing, and completes the meaſure.” STEEVENS. 


9 go to, kneel.) Queen Katharine's So after the divorce 
at Duntable, and the Pope's curſe ſtuck up at Dunkirk, were 
directed to be ſworn to ſerve her not as a 2zeer, but as Princeſs 
Dowa Some refuſed to take the oath, and fo were forced to 
leave ber ſervice; and as for thoſe who took it and ſtayed, ſhe 
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Mrs. . humbly do entreat your highneſs par- 


don; 
My haſte made me aninanaerty: There i 1s ſtaying 
A gentleman, ſent from the king, to ſee you. 


Kairn. Admit him . Griffith: But this 
e 
8 Let me ne er ſee again. 


 [Exeunt GrreerTh and Meſſenger 


a Re-enter Grreermn with Capuci US. 


; N my ſight fail not, 
You ſhould be lord ambaſſador from the emperor, 
wi royal nephew, and your name Capucius, 
Cap. Madam, the 1 1 your ſervant. 
VVV . 0 my lord, 
Ihe times, and ticles now are alter'd ſtrangely 


| With me, ſince firſt you knew me. But, I pray : 


you, 

What! is your pleaſure with me: 5 

„ „„ Mokle lady, : 
Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that I would viſit you; _ 
Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 


Karyn. O my good lord, that comfort comes too 


Tate ;-_ 
'Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle phyfick, given in time, had cur'd me ; 


would not be ud by them, by which means ſhe was Aoiot 


deſtitute of attendants. See Hall, fol. 219. Biſhop Burnet ſays 
all the women about her ſtill called her n. Burnet, p- 162. 
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But now I am paſt all comforts here, bur IS: 
How does his highneſs? * 


7 CD Madam, in good health, 


 Karn. So may he ever do! and ever flouriſh, 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom \—Patience, is that letter, 
I caus'd you write, Fe ſent away : 1 


Fur. 8 | No, madam. 
[Giving it to KATHARINE. 


Toru. Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 


Cap, 3 5 Moſt willing, madam. 


6 This to my hrd the ling * 80. Holinſted, x p. 93 4/50 per-. 
ceiving hir ſelfe to waxe verie weak and feeble, and to feele death 
approaching at hand, cauſed one of hir gentlewomen to write a 
letter to the king, commending to him hir daughter and his, be- 
ſeeching him to ſtand good father unto hir; and further deſired 
him to have ſome conſideration of hir gentlewomen that had 
| ſerved hir, and to ſee them beſtowed in marriage. Further that 
it would pleaſe him to appoint that hir ſervants gn have their 
due wages, and a yeares wages beſide.” STEEVENS. | 


This letter probably fell into the hands of Polydore Virgil, who 
was then in England, and has preſerved it in the twenty-ſeventh 

book of his hiſtory, The following is Lord Herden s ana 

of it: 

<= ee Nby moſt dear lord, king, and huſband. 

*The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot chooſe but, 
out of the love I bear you, adviſe you of your ſoul's health, 
which you ought to prefer before all conſiderations of the world or 
fleſh whatſoever: for which yet you have caſt me into many ca- 
lamities, and yourſelf into many troubles. —But I forgive you all, 
and pray God to do fo likewiſe. For the reſt, I commend unto 
you Mary our daughter, beſeeching you to be a good father to her, 
as I have heretofore deſired. I muſt entreat you alſo to reſpect my 
- maids, and give them in marriage, (which is not much, they being 


but three,) and to all my other ſervants a years pay beſides their 


due, left otherwiſe they ſhould be unprovided for. Laſtly, I make 
this vow, that mine 7 eyes deſire you above all things, der wh " 
[ALONE. 
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Karn. In which I have commended to his good- 
N 


The model of our chaſte loves, his; young daugh- 


„ NE Oe 

The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her!— 
Beſeeching him, to give her virtuous breeding; 
(She is young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 
1 hope, ſhe will deſerve well;) and a little 


To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor peti- 


tion 

Is, that his noble grace would have forme pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long, 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully : 

Of which there is not one, I dare vow, 

(And now I ſhould not lie,) but will . 

For virtue, and true beauty of the ſoul, 

For honeſty, and decent carriage, 

A right good huſband, let him be a noble ;* 


And, ſure, thoſe n men are * that ſhall have . . 


7 The 3 of our - hats ber, Madel is image or rproentathve 
See Vol. VI. p. 321, n. 53 and Yoh VIII. p. 183, n. 5. 


MALONE. 
3 4 oh good gc. 95 1 would read this 115 (not with a ſemi⸗ 


collins as hitherto printed,) but with only a comma : 
A right gqod huſband, let him be a noble; 
i. e. though he were even of noble extraction. WHALLEY. 
Let him be, I 
admit that he be. 
virtue, is not more than each 2.5 her WOmen e to meet t with in a 


buſtand,. STEEVENS, 


'This 1s, I think, the true intepretation 1 the 15 but T do 
not ſee why the words let him be a noble, may not, confiſtently with 


this meaning, be underſtood in their obvious and ordinary ſenſe. 
We are not to conſider Katharine's <wv9men like the attendants on 


other ladies. One of them had already been married to more than 
a noble huſband; having unfortunately captivated a worthleſs king. 


MALONE, 


poſe, ſignifies, even though he ſhould be y OF 
he means to obſerve, that nobility Superadded 8 
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The laſt i is, for my men ;—they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me ;— 


That they may have their wages duly paid them, 


And ſomething over to remember me by; 
If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. © 
Theſe are the whole contents :—And, good my lord, 
By that you love the deareſt in this world, „ 


As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king = 


To do me this laſt right. 


„ --: „ heaven, I will; 


Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man! 


Karn. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember me : 


In all humility unto his highneſs: 
Say, his long trouble now is paſſing e 
Out of this world: tell him, in death 1 bleſ'd him, 
Por ſo I will. —Mine eyes grow dim. —Farewell, 

My lord.— Griffith, farewell. —Nay, Patience, 5 

Jou muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed; 


Call in more women. When 1 am dead, good 
r 


Let me be us'd with honour; * me over 8 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
1 was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 


Then lay me forth : although unqueen'd, yet like 


A queen, and — to a king, inter me. 
1 can no more. 


[ Exeunt, ewes; KATHARINE: 


2% 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


A Gallery in the Palace. 


Enter GaRDINER Biſhop of Wincheſter, a ; Page with 


a torch Oy him, met by Sir TronAs t 


"Ou. It's sone o "clock, boy, is't not? 


Bor. : | 5 It hath ſtruck. 
CAR. Theſe ſhould 5 hours for * tes 


Not for delights;? times to repair our nature 


With comforting repoſe, and not for us 


Io waſte theſe times. Good hour of night, fir 


Thomas! 
Whither ſo 15 


Loy. Came you from the king, my lord? 


GAR. 1 did: ſir Thomas ; and left him at e 


With the duke of Suffolk. 


Tor . 1 muſt to him too, 


5 Before he ' 80 to bed. TH inks my leave. 


9 Not for 440 Bes; 71 G himſelf is not much delighted. 


The delight at Rk he hints, ſeems to be the king's diverſion, 


which keeps him in attendance, JOHNSON, | 
L 


at primero —] Primero and Primaviſta, two games at 


Cards, H. I. Primera, Primawiſta. La Primiere, G. Prime, f. 


Prime deus. Primum, et primum viſum, that is, firſt, and firſt ſeen: 


becauſe he that can ſhow ſuch an order of cards firſt, wins the game. 
N Minſbeu s Guide into Tongues, col. 575. Grey. 


So, in Womar's Meathercoct, 1612: 
Come will your worſhip make one at primero?“ 
Again, i in the Preface to The Rival Friends, 1632: © when 


it may be, ſome of our butterfly judgements expected a ſer at maw 
or primaviſia from them,” STEEVENS. 


War TM 
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0 AR. Not yet, fir Thomas Lovell. What's the 


| matter? 

It ſeems, you are in haſte: an if there be 
No great offence belongs to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late buſineſs : ' Aﬀairs, 19925 
: e WAIK. > 

EN , As, they ſay, ſpirits do,) at Midnight have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks e by day. 


Loy. © | My lord, 1 love you; 

And durſt commend a ſecret to your car : 5 

Much weightier than this work. The ey g in 

labour, 

They ſay, in great extremity ; and tear'd, 
She'll with the labour end. 


Ba — The fruit, the e goes with, 
4 pray for + handy: ; that it may find 


I time, and live: but for the ſtock, fir Thomas 


] with it grubb d up now. 


F "Methinks: I could 

Cry the amen; and yet my conſcience lays. 

She's a good creature, and, ſweet lady, does 
Deſerve Our better wiſhes. 


J But, fir, ſir— 
Hear me, ſir Thomas: You are a gentleman. 
Of mine own way ;* I know you wiſe, religious; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well, — 
"Twill not, ſir Thomas Lovell, take't of me, 


Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. 


Lor, Now, ſir, you ſpeak of two. 


3. Some a+ of your late buſi meſs: Some hint of the buſineſs chat 
12 85 you awake ſo late. JoaunsoN. 


4 


mine own avay ;] Mine OWN. opinion in religion. . | 
NI | JOHNSON» | 
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The moſt remark'd i 1 the kingdom. As for Crom 


well. — 


Beſide that of the jewel-houſe, he's wade! taller 


O' the rolls, and the king's ſecretary; further, ſir, 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,” 


With which the time will load him: The archbi- 5 


ſhop 


Is the king” s hand, and tongue; And who dare 


ſpeak 
One ſyllable againſt bim! , 


GAR. Yes, yes, fir Td, 


There are that dare; and I my ſelf have ventur'd 


To ſpeak my mind of him: nd indeed, this . 


Sir, (I may tell it you,) I think, I have 


3 Incens' d the lords o'the council, that he 1 1s 


(For ſo I know he is, they know he is,) 
As moſt arch heretick, 7 « peltilence-” -- 
| That does infect the land: with which they moved, 


— 
old copy, was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. MaLON E. 


6 Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,] Trade i is ths 
practiſed method, the general courſes Jounso0n. 


Trade has been already uſed by „ with this meaning in 
| King Richard IT: 

..-.; * Some way of common trad. 
. See Vol. VIII. p. 291, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


TI have 
Incens'd the lords othe council, that he is Kc. 
A moſt arch heretich,] This paſſage, according to the old ellip- 


— 
Eo 


_ tical mode of writing, may mean I have incens'd the lords of the 


council, for that he is, i. e. becauſe, STEEVENS, 


I have rouſed the lords of the council by ſuggeſting to them that 


he 1s a moſt arch heretick — have thus incited them againſt him. 


MALONE. 


| Incenſed, I halle; in this inſtants. 2 ſome others, only means 
prompted, ſet on. So, in King Richard III: 

«© Think you, my lord, this little prating Vork 

Was not incer/ed by his ſubtle mother? ST# vids. 


M 2 


- he's made — The pronoun, which was omitted 3 in the 


KING HENRY vim. 


Given ear to ou; it complaint, - of. his; greats 
5 And princely care; foreſeeing th fe fell i e 
9 C ) ur RET, laid before him,) he hath cornittiand fe 

| JEN gl to the gh Is = 


At Exeunt Gatten and "93 
. 8 
: 8 5 oy . {I > 3 


3 4s Lover. is Wer out, enten, 355 e, = the 
4 1 We 2 of _ DES 


3 * 
1 22 N 


Ie t Pe 105 0 deliver 43 
bar; you u commandg inte but by. her, Pug in 


Moft heartily to Pray. for her. 


broken avith the kind; 13 % hey have bidken: ſlence; told 


3 minds to the king. Jon xSsOR. 


So, 1 in Much Ado pe notlings © 1 Will oat with her.“ 


L gain, in The Tao Gentlemen 4 Verona : | 
am to break with thee of ſome affairs.” GTEEVENS: 


was inſerted by Mr. Pop c. {le hath was often. written contractedly 
#ath. Hence probably the error. MALoNE., OT 

Vl, be convented.] Cauuenied is fermancd, convened, See 
Vol. IV. p. 364, n. 2. OTELV ENS. 


| 3 n the greateſt Mun denelt and defir'd your highneſ $ 


he hath commanded, +. He; which 1 is not in the old copy, 
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K. 8 „ > What ſay'ſt thou ? > ha! 
To pray for her? what, is ſhe crying out? 
Loy. So ſaid her woman; and that her ſufferance 
made 


Almoſt cach pang a death. f 5 
K. HV K good rr. 


Sus. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding 9 


Your highneſs with an heir! 


„ No HN. 1 midnight, Charles 5 
Pr'ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The eſtate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that, which corey 

Will not be l to. 


„ Für, I wifh your highneſs 5 

A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs wi. 155 

Remember in my prayers. 7 pn 

K. Hey. „ Charles, PEE Ss. „ 
— Exit SUFFOLK. 


1 Sir Ax THONY Dev. 


wel, , fr what follows? 


3 — FR e ads 
Aim each pang a death. | We have had nearly the lame ſen- 
timent before, 1 nA T1.-10. vt: | 
ES» it is a ſufferance panging 
« As ſoul and body's ſevering.” MaLoNEe. 


4 Enter Sir Anthony Denny. | | The ſubſtance of this and the 
two following ſcenes is taken from Fox's A aud Mouunents of the 
G hriſtian Martyrs, &C. 1563: | 
*« When night came, the king ſent fir Anthonie Denie about. 
midnight to Lambeth to the archbiſhop, willing him torthwith to 
reſort unto him at the court, The metlage done, the archbilhop 
ſpeedily a himſelte to the court, "and comming into the 


M3 


: 3 — _ 


As you commanded me. 
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' Dex. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhop, - 


galerie where the king walked and taried for him, his highneſſe ſaid, 
Ah, my lorde of Canterbury, I can tell you newes. For divers 


weighty conſiderations it is determined.by me and the counſaile, 
that you to-morrowe at nine of the clocke ſhall be committed to 
the Tower, for that you and your chaplaines (as information is 
given us) have taught and preached, and thereby ſown within the 
realme ſuch a number of execrable hereſies, that it is feared the 
whole realme being infected with them, no ſmall contention and 


commotion will riſe thereby amongſt my ſubjects, as of late daies 


the like was in divers parts of Germanie ; and therefore the coun- 


ſell have requeſted me for the triall of the matter, to ſuffer them to 


commit you to the Tower, or elſe no man dare come forth, as 


witneſſe in thoſe matters, you being a counſellor. 


«« When the king had ſaid his mind, the archbiſhop kneeled down, 


and ſaid, I am content, if it pleaſe your grace, with al my hart, 
to go thither at your highneſs commandment ; and I moſt humbly 


thank your majeſty that I may come to my triall, for there be that 


have many waies flandered me, and now this way I hope to trie 
myſelfe not worthy of ſuch reporte. | ME 


The king perceiving the mans uprightneſſe, joyned with ſuch 


ſimplicitie, ſaid; Oh Lorde, what maner o'man be you? What 
ſimplicitie is in you? I had thought that you would rather have 
| ſued to us to have taken the paines to have heard you and your 
accuſers together for your triall, without any ſuch indurance. Do 
you not know what ſtate you be in with the whole world, and how 
many great enemies you have? Do you not conſider what an eaſie 
thing it is to procure three or foure falſe knaves to witneſs againſt 


ou? Thinke you to have better lucke that waie than your maſter | 
Chriſt had? I ſee by it you will run headlong to your undoing, if 
1 would ſuffer you. Your enemies ſhall not ſo prevaile againſt you; 
for I have otherwiſe deviſed with my ſelfe to keep you out of their 


| handes. Yet notwithſtanding to-morrow when the counſaile ſhall 
fit, and ſend for you, reſort unto them, and if in charging you 
with this matter, they do commit you to the Tower, require of 


them, becauſe you are one of them, a counſailer, that you may 
have your accuſers brought before them without any further indu- 


rance, and uſe for your ſelfe as good periuaſions that way as you 
may deviſe ; and if no intreatie or reaſonable requeſt will ſerve, 
then deliver unto them this my ring (which then the king delivered 


unto the archbiſhop,) and ſaie unto them, if there be no remedie, 
my lords, but that 1 muſt needs go to the Tower, then I revoke 


my cauſe from you, and appeale to the kinges owne perſon by this 


token unto you all, for (ſaide the King then unto the archbiſhop). 
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ECC © Bat Canterbury? 
Dex. "Yu my good lord. e 


ſo ſoone as 1 hall fee this my ring, they knowe it fo well, chat a 
they ſhall underſtande that I have reſerved the whole cauſe i into 
mine owne handes and determination, and that I have , 5 


them thereof. 


The archbiſhop perceiving the kinges benignity ſo much to him | 
Wards, had much ado to forbeare teares. Well, ſaid the king, go 


your waies, my lord, and do as I have bidden you. My lord, 


humbling himſelfe with thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges 


bighneſſe for that night. 


« On the morrow, about nine of the clocke beter 6 noone, the 

counſaile ſent a gentleman uſher for the archbiſhop, who, when hee 
_ came to the counſaile-chamber doore, could not be let in, but of 
purpoſe (as it ſeemed) was compelled there to waite among the 


pages, lackies, and ſerving men all alone. D. Buts the King's 
| xls reſorting that way, and eſpying how my lord of Canter- 


ury was handled, went to the king's highneile, and ſaid ; My lord 
of Canterbury, if it pleaſe your grace, is well promoted ; for now _ 


he is become a lackey or a ſerving man, for yonder hee ſtandeth 


this halfe hower at the counſaile-chamber doore amongſte them. 
It is not ſo, (quoth the King,) I rrowe, nor the counſaile hath not 
ſo little diſcretion as to uſe the metropolitane of the realme in that 
ſorte, ſpecially being one of their own number, But let them alone 


(ſaid the king) and we ſhall heare more ſoone. 


** Anone the archbiſhop was called into the counſaile-chamber, to 
| whom was alleadged as before is rehearſed. The archbiſhop aun- 
 ſwered in like ſort, as the king had adviſed him; and in the end 
when he perceived that no maner of. perſuaſion or intreatie could 


| ſerve, he delivered them the king's ring, revoking his cauſe into 
the king's hands. The whole counſaile being thereat ſomewhat 


amazed, the earle of Bedford with a loud voice confirming his 


words with a ſolemn othe, ſaid, when you firſt began the matter, 
my lordes, I told you what would come of it. Do you thinke 
that the king would ſuffer this man's finger to ake ? Much more (I 
warrant you) will he defend his life againſt brabling varlets. You 
doe but cumber yourſelves to hear tales and fables againſt him. 


And incontinently upon the receipt of the king's token, they all 


roſe, and carried to the king his ring, ſurrendring that matter as 
the order and uſe was, into his own hands. 

When they were all come to the king's preſence, his highnefs, 
with a ſevere countenance, ſaid unto them; ah, my lordes, I 
thought I had wiſer. men of my counſaile than now I find you, 
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K. Hin. = Tis true: Where ; is he, Denny? ; 
DEN. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure, 
. Hey. hring him to us. 


[Exit Denny, 
Lor. This is s about that which the iſhop ſpake; 


: I a am W come ae 5 e 1 dc. 


| Reventer Drxvy with CRANMER, 


K. Hv. 5 1 Avoid the nec 


[EoveLL feems to ſtay. 
| Ha 1 have faid, —Be gone. 


What i— 5 [Exeunt Lovzrr and Dex, | 


What diſcretion was this in you ha to make the primate of the 
realme, and one of you in office, to wait at the counſaille- chamber 
| doore amongſt ſerving men? You might have conſidered that he 
was a counſailer as wel as you, and you had no ſuch commiſſion of 
me ſo to handle him. I was content that you ſhould trie him as a 
counſellor, and not as a meane ſubject. But now I well perceive 
that things be done againſt him maliciouſlie, and if ſome of you 
might have had your mindes, you would have tried him to the 
uttermoſt. But I doe you all to wit, and proteſt, that if a prince 
may bee beholding unto his ſubject (and ſo ſolemnelie laying his 
hand upon his brel, ſaid,) by the faith I owe to God I take this 
man here, my lord of Canterburie, to be of all other a moſt faith- 
ful ſubject unto us, and one to whome we are much beholding, 
giving him great commendations otherwiſe. And, with that, one 
or two of the chiefeſt of the counſaile, making their coals: declared, 
that in requeſting his indurance, it was rather ment for his triall 
and his purgation againſt the common fame and flander of the 
worlde, than for any malice conceived againſt him. Well, well, 
my lords, (quoth the king,) take him, and well uſe him, as hee 
is worthy to bee, and mi ke no more ado, And with that, every 
man caught him by the hand, and made faire weather of alto; gethe to. 
which might caſilie be 9 with that man.“ STEEvExs. 
4 


| happily — | "The preſent inſtance, and another in p. 174, 
ſeem to militate againſt my. former explanation of —happily , and to 
countenance. that of Mr. M. Maſon, »ce p. 146, n. 2. 
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Can. Tam fearful — Wherefore frowns he thus? : | 


'Tis his aſpect of terror. All's not well. 


I. Inv, How now, my lord? You do deſire to 
5 5 


) know : 

Wherefore I ſent for you. 5 
FT duty, 
To attend your highneſs Ps 


. EY Pray you, v ariſe, 


7 My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn rogether ; ; 
=» have news to tell you: 8 come, give me your 
T-. hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at t what! Wenk, 
And am right ſorry to repeat what follows: 
T have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 


Grievous 5 of you; which, being con- 5 


; ſider'd, | 
Have mov'd us and our council, that you mall 
This morning come before us; where, I know, 
You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 
But that, till further trial, in thoſe charges 
Which will require your anſwer, you muſt take 
| Your patience to you, and be well contented 


| To make your houſe our Tower: You a brother of 


Aus, 
It fits we thus proceed, « or elſe no witneſs 
Would come againſt you. 


CRAN. I humbly thank your highneſs; „ 


And am right glad to catch this good occaſion 
Moſt throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn Wat fly aſunder: for, I know, 


3 


Yau a : brother Y 5; bc. You belts one of the council, 


it is neceſſary to impriſon you, that the witneſſes againſt you may : 
not be deterred, Jon NSON 
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There's none ſtands under more calu mnious tongues, 
Than I myſelf, poor man.“ 


K. May, Stand up, good Canterbury; 

Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted _ 
In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
Pr vthee; let's walk. Now, by my holy-dame, 

What manner of man are you? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers; and to have 9 you 
Without indurance,' further. | 


oY I - dread lege, -:-- 
The good I ſtand on“ is my truth, and „ * 
If they ſhall fail, I, with mine enemies, 

Will triumph o'er r my 1 which 1 — not, 5 


3 6 T 1 I elf. *. FADE Peor + man » probably belongs to the 
king's reply. GREY. 


7 indurance,] i. e. 1 Dr. Johnſon, 8 - 
in his Didtionary ſays that this word (which Shakſpeare borrowed 


4 from Fox's narrative already quoted) means——delay, procraſtination, 


1 * 2 A % g 
- all; TS 2 < 'w 
> 2 


STEEVENS. 


os, 7 be good Land aw) Though good may be taken for ad- 

 wantage or ſuperiority, or any thing which may help or ſupport, 

yet it would, I think, be more natural to ſay : | | 
The ground I land on » JonnsoN. 

The old copy is certainly right. So, in Coriolanus: 
« Your ranch iſes, ewhereon you ſtand, confin d 

Into an augre's bore.” MALONE. 


Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : cc Though Page be a 
ene fool, and Jn ſo firmly n his wite $ frailty 


| STEEVENS. 
9 J. with mine enemies, Cranmer, I ſuppole, means, that 


whenever his honeſty fails, he ſhall rejoice as nir as his ene- 
mies at his deſtruction. MALONVE. 


3 J. weigh vt, ] i. e. have no value for. So, in Love's : 
Labour s Loft : | 


« You weigh me — that's, you care not for n me,” 
See Vol. X. p. 361. n. 8. STEEVENS, 
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Being of thoſe virtues vacant. 1 fear nothing 
What can be ſaid demands me. 3 


K. Hin. 5 Know you not how 


Your ſtate ſtands i'the world, with the whole world? : 
Your enemies 
Are many, and not ſmall; their orifices 
M uſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever? 
The juſtice and the truth o'the queſtion carries 
The due o'the verdict with it: At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you? ſuch things have been done. 
You are potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Ween you of better luck,“ 
I mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
| Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to; 
I cu take a precipice for no leap of . 
And woo your own deſtruction. = 


))) God, and your majeſty, 


Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
Ihe trap is laid for me! 


0 RL TR - of good cheer; 
They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you; and this morning ſee 
You do appear before them: if they ſhall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The beſt perſuaſions to the contrary 
Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 
The occaſion ſhall inſtruct you: 1f entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 


3 and not Ker Net ever is an uncommon expreſſion, 
and FTA not mean newer, but at always, M. MasoN. 


4 


Ween you of better luck * To een is to think, to ima- 


Fine, Though now obſolete, the word was common to all our 


ancient w riters. STEEVENS, 
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Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. — Look, the good man 
: „ Wees 
He s honeſt, on mine honour. God s bleſt mother! 
I ſwear, he is true-hearted; and a ſoul 
None better in my kingdom. —Get you gone, 
And do as I have bid you. — CRANMER. 1 He 


has ſtrangled 
His language i in his tears. 


Enter an old Lady. 


Ckxr. [ Within.) Come back; What mean 7505 


Lavr. Fll not come back; the tidings that 1 | 
bring 5 
Will make my boldneſs manners. —Now, good 
EO oo oO 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
; Under their bleſſed ings! 15 


J Now, by thy looks 
1 gueſs thy meſſage. Is the queen. er | 
Say „ A/; and of a . | | 


Sar Ay, ay, my liege; | 
And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her! — tis a girl, 


an 12 Lady.] This, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame old cat that 
appears with Anne Bullen, p. 74. STEEVENS, | 


3 ood angels 
Fly ver thy royal head, and ſhade thy * | 
Under their bleſſed wings !| So, in Hamlet, Act 1 « iv: 
«« Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
Vou heavenly guards!” STEEVENS. 


— bleſs her!] It is doubtful whether ber | is referred to the 


queen or the girl, JonnsoN. 


As T believe this play was W for the car of Elizabeth, : 
imagine, her relates to the girl, Maronk. | 


/ 
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Promiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Deſires your viſitation, and to be 

Acquainted with this ſtranger; tis as like you, 
As cherry is to cherry. 


K. Hex. Lovell, — 
Enter 1 


1 ; N 1 


K. Hex. Give her an 1 hundred marks. I'll to the 
Es... IE King. 
Labr. An hundred marks! By this light, a 


have more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. 
I will have more, or ſcold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl is ike to him? 
Iwill have more, or elſe unſay't; and now 


While it is hot, gl 11 it to the iſſue. Enna . 


SCENE IL 
Lobly before the Concil-Chamber. 


Enter Craxme; Servants, Door-Keeper, Se. 
allending. 


Caav. J hope, Iam not too late; and yet the 


gentleman, _ 

That was ſent to me from the 8. pray'd me 

To make great haſte. All faſt? what means ot 
Hoa! 


Who waits there Sure, you know me? 


4 Lovell 3 Lovell has been juſt ſent « out of the 1 and no 


notice is given of his return: I have placed it here at the inſtant 


when the king calls for him, STEEVENS, 


—— —— 
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D. AEP. ; : Ves, my ford 3 
But yet I cannot help you. . 
Gi, N Why? | 
D. Keep. Your grace n muſt wait, till you be call' d 
e e 
= 


Enter Doctor BuTTsS. 


CRANE; )) Tt 
Butrs. This is a picce of malice. - I am glad, 
I came this way ſo happily: The on 
Shall underſtand it preſently. Exit BuTrs. 


CrAan. [ Aſide. | Tis Butts, 

The king's phyſician ; As he paſt along, 

How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me! 

Pray heaven, he found not my diſgrace ! For ccr- 

tam; - ©: 

This is of purpoſe lay'd, by ſome that hate W 

(God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice J 

To quench mine honour: they would ſhame to 
make me . 

; Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſellor, 5 

Among 3 > grooms, and lackeys. But their plea- 
ures 


Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with h patience. 


But: at a window above, 5 the King and r 


1 6275. III ſhow your grace the ſtrangeſt fight, — 


W 8 eee Thar, Butts? 
; at a windgw above, | The ſuſpicious vigilance of ou: 
= 3 contrived window 5 de wee the inſides of ch: apels, 


halls, kicchens, patlages, & c. Some of theſe convenient peep-hole: 


—— —2—— — 
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Burrs. I think, your highneſs aw this many a 
day. 


K. Hen. Body o me, where i is TY 


Burrs. There, my F lord: — 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury; 
Who holds his ſtate at door, "OS. purſuivants, 


Pages, and footboys. 
XK; Hen: - r Tis he, indeed: 
2 ; this the honour they do one another? 


Tis well, there's one above them yet. 1 had 


thought, 
They had parted ſo much honeſty among them,* 
(At leaſt, good manners,) as not thus to ſuffer _ 
A man of his place, and ſo near our fayour, 


To dance attendance on their lordſhips' pleaſures, 


And at the door too, like a poſt with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's Knavery : 

Let them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe;? 
We ſhall hear more anon.— 


may ill be found in colleges, a and fuch ancient houſes as have not 


ſuffered from the reformations of modern architecture. Among 


Andrew Borde's inſtructions for building a houſe (See his Dietarie 


of Health) is the following: © Many of the chambers to have a 
view into the chapel.” Without a previous knowledge of this 


cuſtom, Shakſpeare's ſcenery, i in the preſent inſtance, would be 
obſcure. STEEVENS, | 


6 They had parted Ac. We ſhould now F had "WIT? &c, 
i. e. had ſo much honeſty among them. STzEvENs, 
7 


of the El Luke, Vol. II. Maroxk. 


| draw the curtain cloſe; i. e. the curtain of the balcony | 
or upper-ſtage, where the king now is. See T he 3 cause | 
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Enter the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Surrolk, 


Earl of SURREY, Lord Chamberlain, Garviner, 
and CROMWELL. The Chancellor places himſelf at 
the upper end of the table on the left hand; a ſeat 
being left void above him, as for the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. The reſt ſeat themſelves in order on 
each fide. CROMWELL at the lower end, as ſe- 
„„ e 


: chax. Speak to the buſineſs," maſter Secretary : 


Why are we met in council? 
kl.. Pleaſe your honours, - 
The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury, 

Gar. Has he had knowledge of i??? 
Con. n 
JJ EET. Who waits there? 


S Chan, Seal to the buſineſs,] This lord chancellor, though a 
character, has hitherto had no place in the Dramatis Perſonze. In 
the laſt ſcene of the fourth act, we heard that ſir Thomas More was 
appointed lord chancellor: but it is not he, whom the poet here 
introduces. Wolſey, by command, delivered up the ſeals on the 
18th of November, 1529; on the 25th of the ſame month, they 
were delivered to fir Thomas More, who ſurrendered them on the 
16th of May, 1532. Now the concluſion of this ſcene taking 
notice of Queen Elizabeth's birth, (which brings it down to the 
year 1534,) fir Thomas Audlie muſt neceſſarily be our poet's chan- 
cellor; who ſucceeded fir Thomas More, and held the ſeals many 
years. THEOBALD. eo e By 


In the preceding ſcene we have heard of the birth of Elizabeth, 
and from the concluſion of the preſent it appears that ſhe is not yet 
chriſtened. She was born September 7, 1533, and baptized on 
the 11th of the ſame month. Cardinal Wolſey was chancellor of 
England from September 7, 1516, to the 25th of October, 1530, 
on which day the ſeals were given to fir Thomas More, He held 
them till the 2oth of May, 1533, when fir Thomas Audley was 
appointed Lord Keeper. He therefore is the perſon here introduced; 
but Shakſpeare has made a miſtake in calling him Lord Chancellor, 
for he did not obtain that title till the January after the birth of 
Elizabeth, MaLORNE. 3 | 


2 


D. Keep. Without, wy noble lords? ? 
ax. | Yes. 


2 KEEP. WS - e lord dige ; 
And has done half an hour, to know your — 


CHAN, Let him come in. 
D. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 


[Cranes approaches the council-table. 


nau. My good lord archbiſhop, I am very ſorry 


To fit here at this preſent, and behold 

That chair ſtand empty: But we all are men, 

In our own natures trail; and capable 

Df our fleth, ew are e angels: 9 out or which frailty, 


7 
it ſpoils the metre. STEEVENS. 


uur grace may enter now.] It is not at to aertain the mode : 
of exhibition here. The inſide and the outſide of the council- 
chamber ſeem to be exhibited at once. Norfolk within calls to the 


keeper without, who yet is on the tage, and ſuppoſed to be with 
Cranmer, &c. at the outſide of the door of the chamber. — The 


Chancellor and counſellors probably were placed behind a curtain 


at the back part of the ſtage, and ſpoke, but were not ſeen, till 


Cranmer was called in. The ſtage- direction in the old copy, which 
is, © Cranmer approaches the council- table,“ not, Cranmer enters 

the council- chamber, ſeems to countenance ſüch an idea. 
With all the“ appliances and aids“ that modern ſcenery fur- 


niſhes, it is impoſſible to produce any exhibition that ſhall preciſely 
correſpond with what our author has here written. Our leſs ſcru- 


pulous anceſtors were contented to be 20d, that the ſame ſpot, with- 
out any change of its appearance, (except perhaps the drawing back 


of a curtain,) was at once the outſide and the inſide of the council- 
chamber. See the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. II. MaLOxx. 


How the outſide and inſide of a room can be exhibited on the 


ſtage at the ſame inſtant, may be known from many ancient prints 


in which the act of liſtening or pee ping is repreſented, See, a 
famous plate illuſtrating the Tale of Giocondo, and intitled Vero 
eſempio d. Impudicitia, cavato da M. L. 4 STEEVENS. | 
9 ————azd capable 
Of our fleſh, few are angels: c.] If. chis paſſage means any 


thing, it may mean, feww are perfer, while ey remain in their : 


mortal capacity. 


F 
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noble lords 1 The epithet—nobl ſhould be omitted, as 


the three 
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And want of viſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach 
us, 


Shakſpeare uſes the word ct as perverſely 1 in — Lear: 
| and of my land, 
0 Loyal and natural boy, I'll work the mean 

* To make thee capable. STEEVENS. 


The word capable almoſt every where in Shakſpeare means intel- 


 bigent, of capacity to underſtand, or quick of apprehenſion, $6, | 


in King Richard [IT : 
1 O, tis a parlous boy 
„ Bold, quick, ingenious, gh ad capable ! . 


9 Again, i in Hambet: 


« His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, | 
Would make them capable!“ 
In the ſame play Shakſpeare has uſed incapable nearly in the ſenſe 


5 required here: 


As one incapable (i. e. unintelligent] of her own ndiftres,” | 
S0, Marſton, in his Scan, ge of Villanie, 1599: | 
| Jo be perus'd by all the dung-ſcum able 
Of thin-brain'd ideots, dull zncapable.” 

Minſhew in his Dictionary, 1617, renders the word by indecilie.. 
The tranſcriber's ear, J ſuppoſe, deceived him, in the paſſage 


before us, as in many others; and the chancellor, J conceive, 
means to ſay, the condition of: humanity 1 is ſuch, that we are all 
born frail in diſpoſition, and weak in our underſtandings. The ſub- 


ſequent words appear to me to add ſuch ſupport to this emendation, 
that I have ventured, contrary to my general rule, to give it a 
place i in my text; which: however, I ſhould not have done, had 


| the dit reading afforded a glimmering of ſenſe ; 


ve are all men, 
In our own natures frail, incapable 3 _ 
O our fleſh, few are angels ; out of which eue 
And want of wiſdom, you, &c, | 
Mr. Pope in his licentious method printed the paſſage thus, and 
begun editors adopted his . reformation: 
—— doe are all men, | 
In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of frailty, few are angels; from doe fraily 1 | 
.* -- MALONE» 
I cannot extort any kind of ſenſe from the paſſage a as it flands. 


| Perhaps 1 it ſhould be read thus : 


- we are all men, 
In our caun natures frail and culpable : 


| Of our fleſh, few are angels, 
4 hat 1 is, few are 88 M. Mao N. 


1 
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Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little, 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling 

The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chap- 

lains, 

| (For ſo we are inform'd, ; with new opinions, 
Divers, and dangerous; which are herefies, 

And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 


Gar. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 
My noble lords: for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; ; 


But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur 


them, 

Till they obey the manage. If we ſuffer 

(Out of our eaſineſs, and childiſh pity 

To one man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewell, all phyſick: And what follows then? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 


Of the whole ſtate: as, of late days, our neighbours, 


The upper Germany,“ can dearly witneſs, 
vet freſhly pitied in our memories. 


CRAN. My good lords, hitherto, in all the pro- 


To 

Both of my life and office, 1 * . 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way, and ſafely; and the end 
Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 
(I peak it with a ſingle heart, my lords,) 


: The upper Germany, &C. y Alluding to the betty of Thomas 


Mary, which ſprung up. in Saxony i in the years. 1521 and 1522. 
GREY. 


; a bose lun. ] A heart void of duplicity o or guile. 
| ©. MALONE. 
It is a a ſcriptural 5 See 445, 11, 46. Rex bb; 


N 2 
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A man, that more deteſts, more ſtirs eint, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 


Defacers of a publiek peace,“ than I do. 


Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 

With leſs allegiance in 1 it! Men, that make 

Envy, and crooked malice, nouriſhment, 

. Dare bite the beſt. I do beſcech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, 

Be what they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 

And freely urge againſt me. > 


SUP. Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be; you are a en 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuſe you. 


Gax. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more 
moment, 

We will be ſhort with you. 'Tis his highneſs 

1 leaſure, 

And our conſent, for better trial of you, - 

From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 

Where, being but a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 

More than, I fear, you are provided for. 


Ckax. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank : 

you, 

You are alw ays my good friend; if your will a 

1 ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and } ow.” 

Jou are ſo merciful : I ſee your end, 

is my undoing: Love, and meekneſs, lord, 

Become a churchman better than ambition; 

Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 

Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 

Lay all-the weight ye can upon my patience, 

I make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 


4 Naa of a pubs 3 Read the pablick peace. | 
M. Ma ASON, 
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: In doing daily wrongs. I could fay more, 
But reverence to your calling makes me modeſt. 


Gas. My lord, my lord, you are a ſetary, 
- Thar s the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers, 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 


Crown. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too ſharp; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpect _ 

For what they have been: tis a eruelty. 
To load a falling man.? 


„ rp Fog: Good maſter Secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy ; you _ wort Hs 


Of all this table, ſay ſo. 

„% Why, my lord?“ 
ux. Do not I know you for a favourer 

Of this new ſect? ye are not ſound. 
A 5 5 Not found? ; 
Gar. Not found; 1 ſay. 


Cx Would you were half ſo RT's) 


Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
GAR. 1 ſhall remember this bold language. ” 


"CROM. = Do... 


Remember your bold life i. | 
W Ihis is too much; 
Forbear, for ſhame, my lords. = 


der this painted gloſs, this fair outſide, diſcover yur empty talk 
and your falſe reaſoning. Jon xsOx. 


6 716 a cruelty - 

To load a falling man, ) This Sate had cue before. 
The lord chamberlain, checking the earl of Surrey for his re- 
| proaches to Wolſey, ſays: 5 

85 O, my lord, 


„ Preſs not a falling man too far.“ STEEVENS. 


N 3 


your painted ghfe Kc. 1 Thoſe that underſtand you, un- 


. —. . — o s r 
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| | | Gar. | I have done. 

we. - EG | %% „ 
Cyan. Then thus for you, my lord, —It ſtands 

Y r 

I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 

You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner; 

There to remain, till the king's further plealyre 

Be known unto us: Are you all agreed, lords? 


Art. We are. . 

Chan... Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I muſt needs to the Tow er, my lords? 

. What other 


Would you expect? Yous are ſtrangely troubleſome. 
Let ſome o'the guard be "oy there. 


1 N Enter Guard. 


1 8 5 aus SN „„ For me? 
_ Muſt I go like a traitor thither? 1 

| 3 | "Bat 1 him, 
1 8 And ſee him fake 1' the Tower. 
| 


5 . LE. © =." = Bea good my lords, 
1 I have a little yet to fay.. Look there, my lords; 
By. virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 


Chan. Then ave for you, &c.] This and the üttle ſpeech 
1 „ above“, This is too much,” &c. are in the old copy given to 
= the Lord Chamberlain. The difference between Cham, and Char. | 
is ſo flight, that I have not heſitated to give them both to the Chan- 
cellor, who on Cranmer's entrance firſt arraigns him, and therefore, 
(without any conſideration of his high ſtation in che council „ is 
the perſon to whom Shakſpeare would naturally aſſign the order for 
his being committed to the Tower. The Chancellor's apologizing 
| to the king for the committal in a ſubſequent paſſage, likewiſe 
is = | | ſupports the emendation now made, which was ſuggeſted by Mr.” 
* | | Capell. Maros E. | | 


\ 
1 


FT 
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Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. 


| Cyan. This 1 Is rhe king” 8 ring. | 
135 UR. Tis no counterfeit, 


. 'Tis the right ring, by heaven : 1 told ye 


all, 
When we firſt put this. dangerous ſtone a rolling, 
*Twould fall upon ourſelves. 


: 1 you ak, my lords, 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 


Of this man to be vex 


Cnam. 5 Iis now too certain: 
How much more is his life in value with him? 
Would I were fairly out on't. 


% ͤ My mind gave me, 


"In ſeeking tales, and informations, 


Againſt this man, (whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at ) 
1 blew the fire that: burns ye: Now have at ve. 


Fas King, frowning on them ; taker ti feat. 


CR. Ne ead ſovercign, * much are we e bound 


| do ReaVen- 

In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince; 

Not only good ad wife, but moſt religious: 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 

The chief aim-of his honour ; and, to ſtrengthen | 

That holy duty, out of dear reſpect, 

His royal ſelf in judgement comes to hear 

Ihe cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 


K. Hin. You were ever good at ſudden com- 
mendations, 


5 Biſhop of Wincheſter. But know, I come not 


To hear ſuch flattery now, and in my preſence ; 
N 4 


— 2 e "how 
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They arc too thin” and baſe to hide offences." 
To me you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, 


And think with wagging of your tongue to win me; 


But, whatſoe' er thou tak'ſt me for, I am ſure, 
Thou haſt a cruel nature, and a bloody. — 


Good 1 man, [To CaAxMR. J fit down. Now let me 
ſee the proudeſt 


5 He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee: 
By all that's holy, he had better ſtkarve, 
Than but once think his place becomes thee not.” 


ey are 100 thin &c.] i. e. the commentations above mentioned. 
Mr. Pope in the former line changed Z#attery to flatteries, and this 
unneceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſubſequent edi- 
tors. I believe our authour wrote—They are too thin and bare; 


and that the editor of the firſt folio, not underſtanding the word, 
changed it to baſe, as he did in King Henry I. Fart 5 ee 
Vol. VIII. p. 398, n. 4. Malox r. . 


. But know, I come not 


75 hear ſuch flattery now, and in my preſence; "Vo | 
They are too thin and baſe to hide offences. &c.] I think the 


pointing of theſe lines preferable to that 1 in the former edition, in 
which they ſtand thus: 1 


come not ü | 
75 Fa fuch flatteries now 3 and in . ene 
They are lob _ & c. . 
It chen follows : | 
Jo me you cannot reach: you « Hay the 1 
Aud think with wagging of your tongue lo Win me. 


But the former of theſe lines ſhould evidently be thus written: 


To one you cannot reach you play the ſpaniel, 
the relative ach being underſtood, WHALLEY. 


I think the old copy is right. MalLOoN E. 


| Surely „the firſt of theſe lines ſhould. be pointed thus: 
Jo me you cannot reach, you play the ſpauiel.— | 
That is, you fawn upon me, who am above your malice, M. Mason. 


In the punctuation of this paſſage I have followed the concurring 
advice of Mr. Whalley and Mr. M. Maſon, STEEVENS. 


9 Than but once think has lace becomes thee not. * Who dares to 
ſuppoſe that the yore or ſituation in which he is, is not ſuitable to 


thee alſo? who uppoſes that thou art not as fit for the office of a 
privy counſellor as he is. 


Mr, Rowe and al the ſubſequent editors read. place. 
| Ma LO NE. 


KING HENRY VIE" i 


Sor. May it Pleate your grace, — 
K. HAN... No, ſir, it does not pleaſe me. 


I had thought, I had had men of ſome underſtanding 


And wiſdom, of my council; but J find none. 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deſerve that title,) 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy footboy 

At chamber door? and one as great as you are? 


Why, what a ſhame was this? Did my commiſſion 


Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 


Not as a groom; There's ſome of ye, 1 255 


More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean; 
Which ye thall never have, while Ive. 


|  Cnan. „ e Thus far, 
5 My moſt dread . may it like your grace 
Io let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos": 'd, 


Concerning his impriſonment, was rather 

(If there be faith in men,) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice; 
J am ſure, in me. 


K. Hew. Well, well. my lords, wheat him; 


Take him, and uſe him well, he's worthy of it. 

I will fay thus much for him, If a prince 
May be beholden to a ſubject, 1 

Am, for his love and ſervice, ſo to him. 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him; 


Be 1 for ſhame, my lords. —My lord of Can- 


terbury, 
I have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me; 


That 178 fair young maid that . wants baptilm, 15 


That , Kc. ] My fair is, that you would be a godfather to 


a fair young maid, who is not yet chriſtened, Mr. Rowe reads 
There is, &c. and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted this un- 
7 wer alteration. The final word ber, we ſhould now ' confider | 


| 

i 

4 
— 


* LU rhe a re —v— tt — - 
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ployed on | 
See Hall, fo. 232. Archbiſhop Warham to Henry's eldeſt fon by 
55 Queen Kathaiine.: and the Biſhop of Wincheſter to ny himſelf. 


erty Sandford, 479, 495. Ret. 
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You muſt be godfather,* and anſwer for her. 
Crav. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory f 


In ſuch an honour; How may I deſerve it, 
That am a poor and humble ſubject to you? 


K. Hex. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare Jour g 
* 4. 880 ſhall have Os 


as 8 ; but we be many inflances of 1 ſimilar phraſeology 


in theſe plays: or, the conſtruction may be—A fair young maid, 


&c. you muſt be godfather [9], and anſwer for her. 805 before = 
in this qe | | 


. whoever the king favours, | 
« The cardinal inftantly will find employment for}, 
And far enough from court too. 


Again, i in The Merchant of Venice : 


Hoy true a gentleman you ſend relief 2 
Again, i in Julius Ceſar : 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From what it is diſpos'd [70].“ 


Fes alſo Vol. VIII. p. 91, n. 9, and a note on Cymbeline, fe. M. 


Vol. XIII. Maront. 


The ſuperfluous pronoun in the text (if it be ſuperfluous) n may | 
be juſtified by the following paſſage in Romeo and Juliet. | 
4 this reverend holy friar, | 
All our whole city is much bound to him,” STEEVENS, 


) You mf be godfather,] Our prelates formerly were often, em- 
e like occaſions. Cranmer was godfather to Edwarf VI. 


99 


4 


— you'd ſpare your ſpoons;] It was the e long 6 


the time of Shakſpeare, for the ſponſors at chriſtenings, to offer 
gilt ſpoons as a preſent to the child. Theſe ſpoons were called 


apoſtle ſpoont, becauſe the figures of the apoſtles were carved on the 
tops of the handles. Such as were at once opulent and generous, 
gave the whole twelve; thoſe who were either more moderately 
rich or liberal, eſcaped at the expence of the four evangeliſts ; or 


even ſometimes contented themſelves with preſenting one ſpoon 
only, which exhibited the figure of any faint, in honour of whom 
5 the child received its name. | 


In the year 1 560, we find entered on the 3 of the Siemen | 
company, © a ſpoyne, of the gyfte of maſter Regime Wolfe, all 


= gyltc with the s of &.. 8885 
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= -: T wo noble partners with you: the old ducheſs ___ 
Norfolk, 


hw Jonfon alſo, i in \ ls 1 Fair, mentions Soon of 
this kind: -and all this for the hope of a couple of apoſtle 
| ſpoons, and a cup to eat caudle in.“ 5 | 
So, in Middleton's comedy of A chaſte Maid of Cheap/e de, 1620: | = 
2. Gof. What has he given her ?—what is it, goſſip? 3. Goſ. A VVV — 
faire high ſtanding- cup, and two great 'p9/2/e ſpoons, one of them 
gilt. 1. Pur. Sure that was Judas then with the red beards” „„ 
Again: 
, E'en the ſame gollp * twas that gave the ſpoons.” 
| Again, in fir William D'Avenant's comedy of The Wits, 1639: 
| « — my pendants, carcanets, and rings, 
My chriſt'ning caudle-cup, and /poors, 
| « Are diflolv'd into that lum | | 
Again, in The Maid in the Mill, by Bann. and Fletcher : 
Diqdſt aſk her name? 
„ Yes, and who-gave it ner; : 
« And what they proces 'd more, beſides a ſpon, 
| And what apoſtle's picture. 
Again, in The Noble Gentleman, by the ſame authors : 
I'll be a goſlip, Bewford, 


IEA — — - 
— w— 


« 1 have an odd apo/tle ſpoon.” = | 
Mr. Pegge, in his preface to 4 Forme of Cury, a Rell Dp ancient 
Engliſh Cookery, compiled about A, D. 1390, &c. obſerves, that 
the general mode of eating mutt either have been with the ſhoon 
or the fingers; and this, perhaps, may have been the reaſon, that 
| ſpcons became the uſual preſent from Soups to their Hs 
at chriſtenings.” STEEVENS, | 


As the following ſtory, which is found in a callefion of anec- 
dotes, entitled Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, MSS. Harl. 6395, con- 
tains an alluſion to this cuſtom, and has not, I believe, been pub- 
liſhed, it may not be an improper ſupplement to this account of 
apoſtle ſpoons, It ſhews that our author and Ben Jonſon were once 
on terms of familiarity and friendſhip, however cold and Jealous {| 
the latter might have been at a ſubſequent period: _ 8 
Shakſpeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonſon's children, | £ 
and after the chriſtening, being in deepe ſtudy, Jonſon came to | 1 
cheer him up, and aſk d him why he was ſo melancholy : No | 
faith, Ben, ſays he, not I; but I have been conſidering a great  _ | 
while what ſhould be the fitteſt g1ft for me to beſtow upon my god- | | 
child, and I have reſolv'd at laſt. I pr'ythee, what? ſays he.—-I* TED 3 
faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen good /azzer [Latin] /pors, and | 
thou ſhalt tranſlate them.“ 
The collector of theſe anecdotes appears to have been nephew i. 
to Sir Roger L Eftrange. He names Donne as the relater of ths ſtory, Ee : 


uſual, attributed the practice of 
Henry VIII. I have not been able to aſcertain, Probably how- 
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And lady marquiſs Dorſet; Will theſe pleaſe you! 


Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, 1 Cre you, 
Embrace, and love this man. 


AR. ns bo With a a true e heart, 
And brother-love, L do it. 
„ ab 4 let . 


Witneſs, how dear I hold this confirmation. 


K. Hen. Good man, thoſe joyful tears ſhow thy 
true heart. 
The common voice, I ſee, is eri 


Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of e 


A forewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.— 


Come lords, we trifle time away; I long 
; To | have this young one made a chriſtian. 


The practice 5 . giving ſpoons at chriflenings continued | 


to the latter end of the laſt century, as appears from a pamphlet 
Written againſt Dryden, entitled The Reaſons of Mr. Bayes's Conver- 


5 fron, &C. p. 14 


At one period it was the mode to preſent gifts of a different 


kind. At this time,” [ the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth,] ſays 


the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, © and for many yeeres before. 
it was not the uſe and cuſtome, as zo it is, [1631,] for god. 
fathers and godmothers generally to give plate at the baptiſm of 


children, (as ſpoones, cups, and ſuch like,) but only to give 


chriſtening ſhirts, with little hands and cuffs wrought either with 


filk or blue thread; the beſt of them for chief perſons weare edged 
with a ſmall lace of blacke filke and golde ; the higheſt price of 


which for great men's children were ſeldom above a noble, and the 

common ſort, two, three, or four and five ſhillings a piece.“ 
Whether our author, when he ſpeaks of apoſtle-ſpoons, has, as 
lis own time to the reign of 


ever he is here accurate; for we know that certain pieces of plate 


were on ſome occaſions then beſtowed ; Hall, who has written a 
minute account of the chriſtening of Elizabeth, informing us, that 


the gifts preſented by her ſponſors 2 ſtandin cup of gold, and 
| tix gilt bowls, with covers. Chron, ; 


enry VIII. fol. 218. 
Mat one. 


. thy true heart. 1 Old copy—bearts Correfted by the 


9 of the ſecond folio. Maronz. 


Y 
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As I have made ye one, lords, one remain; EX 
So : grow Rronger, you more honour gain. 55 
Leun. 
8 C E N E III. 


2 be Palace 7 ard. 


_ ad nim within: Enter Porter, a and biz Man. 


Port. You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals: 


Do you take the court for Paris-garden A * rude 
5 ſlaves, leave your gaping.” ; 


6 — be ee. 1 The bear. garden of a time, 


Joh NSON. 


This celebrated pear- garden on 1 Bankfide was ſo called from 
Robert de Paris, who had a houſe and garden there in the time of 
_ King Richard II. Rot. claus. 16 R. II. dor. ii. _ Mount: 2 GLos- | 
$O0GRAPH, MALON E. | | 


So, 1 n fir W. D' Avenant's * from Planck 
| do you take this manſion for Pict-hatch? 
* You would be ſuitors: yes, to a ſhe-deer, 
And keep your marriages in Paris garden? 


Again, 1 in Ben Jonſon's Execration on Vulcan : 


And cried, it was a threatning to the bears, 
And that accurſed ground the Parie- garden. 


The Glebe theatre, in which Shakſpeare was a performer, ſtood on 

the ſouthern ſide of the river Thames, and was contiguous to this 
noted place of tumult and diſorder. St, Mary Overy's church is 
not far from London Bridge, and almoſt oppoſite to Fiſhmongers* 


Hall. Wincheſter Houſe was over againſt Cole Harbour. Paris 


£ arden was in a line with Bridewell, and the Globe playhouſe faced 
] 


ackfriars, Fleetditch, or St. Paul's. It was an hexagonal build- 


ing of ſtone or brick, Its roof was of ruſhes, with a flag on the 
top, See a ſouth yiew of London, (as it appeared in 1:599,) pub- 


liſhed ” T. Wood, in * 8 . in CG een, Lane, in 1771. 


STEEVENS. 
gaping . i. e. Hout ing or roaring ; a ſenſe which this 


7 
word has now Aol loſt, Littleton in his Dictionary has however 


given it in its preſent ſignification as follows: To gape « or bawl, 
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U Within.] Good maſter porter, I belong to the 
5 e . 


Ponkx. Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, e 
you rogue: Is this a place to roar in: Fetch me a 
dozen crab-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe are 
but ſwitches to them.—T'll ſcratch your heads: 
You muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings? Do you look for . 
ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? _ 


Max. Pray, fir, be patient; tis as much im- 
poſſible = 

| (Unleſs weſweep them from the door withcannons T 

To ſcatter them, as 'tis to make them ſleep 

On May-day morning; which will never be: 

We may as well puſh againſt Paul's, as ſtir them. 


Port. How got they in, and be hang'd? 


MN. Alas, I know not; How gets the tide in? 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 


Akne. EY in Rene s Efay on Tranſlated Teal. as 
quoted in Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary: 
«© That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool was he.” Ree. 


Such being one of the ancient ſenſes of the verb—to gape, per- 
| lips the © gaping pig mentioned by Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice, has hitherto been miſinterpreted. STzEvENs. | 


Pray, fir, be patient;] Part of this ſcene in the old copy is 
printed as verſe, and part as proſe. Perhaps the whole, with the 

occaſional addition and omiſſion of a few harmleſs ſy ables, might 
be reduced into a looſe kind of metre; but as I know not what 
advantage would be gained by making the experiment, I have left 
the whole as I found it. STEEVENS. | 


9 On May-day morning;| It was anciently the cuſtom for all | 
ranks of people to go out a maying on the firſt of May. It is on 
record that King Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine partook of 
this diverſion. See Vol. V. p. 130, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


Stowe ſays, that, in the month of May, namely, on May- 
day in the morning, every man, except impediment, would walk 
into the ſweet meadows and green woods ; there to rejoice their 
ſpirits with the beauty and ſavour of ſweet flowers, and with the 
| noiſe [1, e. concert] of birds, praiſing God in their kind.“ See alſo 
5 e on popular Antiquities, 8v 0, 1777 P. 255. RerD. | 
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Jou ſee the poor remainder ) could diſtribute, 
made no ſpare, fir. 


 Porr. Lou did nothing, fir. 


Mx. I am not Sampſon, nor ſir Guy, nor Col- 
brand, to mow them down before me: but, if 1 
ſpar'd any, that had a head to hit, either young or 
old, he or ſhe, cuckold or cuckold- maker, let me 
never hope to ſee a chine again; and that I would 
not for a cow, God fave her. 


[Within.] Do you hear, maſter Porter? 


Pokr. I ſhall be with you preſently, good maſter 
puppy. Keep the door cloſe, firrah. 


Max. What would you have me do? 

Porr. What ſhould you do, but knock them 
down by the dozens? Is this Moorfields to muſter 
in?; or have we ſome ſtrange Indian“ with the 
great tool come to court, the women ſo beſiege us? 
Bleſs me, v hat a af, of for nication is at door On 


3 
a 


—— flir Gay „nor Colbrand. | Of 6 wy of War: EY every one” 
has heard. Callirand was the Bani h giant, whom Guy ſubdued 
at Winche (ter. Their combat is very ” claboraely deſcribed by 
Drayton in his Polya/bion, JOHNSON. | > 

3 Monrfields to muſter in ® | The train-bands of the city 
were exerciſed in Moorſields. Jon NSON. 


+. 


| [ome range Indian -] To what circumſtance this reters, 
perh: aps, cannot now be. exactly Known. A ſimilar one occurs in 

Ram- Alley, ar Merry Tricks, 161: 

« You hall ſee the ſtrange nature of an outlandiſh beaſt Inely 
brought from the land of Catnrn.” | 
Again, in The Taue Noble Kinjmen, by Beaumont and | le tcher: 

The Bavian with long N and eke! long TVOL, 4; | 
5 | | | COLLINS 

Fig. I. in the print of Morris-dancers, at the end of Kine 
Henry IV. P. I. has a bib which extends below the doublet; and 1ts 
le noth might be calculated tor the conecalinent of the Ph. lie ob- 
techity mentioned -by Beaumont and-Fiercncr, . of which perhaps 
the B,, fol exlübited an occational vic tor the diverſion of 
Cur indelicate anceſtors. TLLXLI. 


— 
— . — RR 
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my chriſtian conſcience, this one chriſtening will 


beget a thouſand ; here will be aner, god father, 
and all together. 


Man. The ſpoons will be the bigger, fir. There 
is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a2 


brazier by his face,“ for, o my conſcience, twenty 
of the dog: days now reign in's noſe; all that ſtand 
about him are under the line, they need no other 
penance: That fire-drake* did I hit three times on 


the head, and three times was his noſe diſcharg'd : 


againſt me; he ſtands there, like a mortar-piece, 


his face,] £ . ſignifies a 


man 1 ae . e braſs and a reſervoir for charcoal OCCa- 


ſionally heated to convey warmth, Both theſe ſenſes are under- 


_ Jouxsox. | 


—T hat fire-drake—] A 4 0 ale is both a Ja a : 
calle? a  brenning- drake, or dipſas, and a name formerly given to a 


Mill #the Wiſp, or ignis fatuns. So, in W s N ä 


«© By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the fre-drate.” 


= Again, i in Cæſar and Pompey, a tragedy, by Chip, 1607 : 


So have I ſeene a fire-drake glide along 
| © Before a dying man, to point his grav e, 
And in it ſtick and hide.” | 


5 Again , in Albertus Wallenſtein, 1640: 


„ Your wild irregular Juſt, which like thoſe foe deabes 
Miſguiding nighted travellers, will lead you 
« Forth from the fair path, &c. | | 
A fire-drake was likewiſe an artificial firework. So, in Tur 


Five Gallants, by Middleton, 1608: 


60 


| but like fre-drakes, 
« Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell.” | STEEVENS. 


A frre-drake is thus deſcribed by Bullokar in his Expoſitor, 8v0. 


1616: © Firedrake, A fire ſometimes ſeen flying in the night, like 
| dragon. Common people think it a ſpirit that keepeth ſome 


treaſure hid; but philoſophers affirme it to be a great unequal exha- 
lation, inflamed betweene two clouds, the one hot, the other cold, 
which is the reaſon that it alſo ſmoketh ; the middle part whereof, 


according to the proportion of the hot cloud, being greater than 


the reſt, maketh it ſeeme like a bellie, and both ends cs unto a 
head and tale. MaLoONE, 
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to blow us.“ There was a haberdaſher's wife of 
ſmall wit? near him, that rail'd upon me till her 

pink'd porringer fell off her head,* for kindling 
ſuch a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs'd the meteor 9 
once, and hit that woman, who cry'd out, clubs! 
when I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers ; 


6 — 7% blo us. N 0 blow us 1p. M. Mason. 
I believe the old reading is the true one, So, in Ozhell : 
2 raw the cannon, 
When it hath bu his ranks i into the air —. 

In another of our author's plays (if my memory does not deceive 
me) we have and blow them to the moon.” STEEVENS, 

7 There wwas a haberdaſher's avife of ſmall wit -]! Ben Jonſon, 
whoſe hand Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in different parts of 
this play, uſes this expreſſion in his Induction to The Magnetick | 
Tos. Re * And all haverdaſhers of ſmall wit, I preſume,” * MalLox R. 


1 till her pink porringer el of her head, | Her pink'd 

e is her pink'd cap, which looked as if it had been W 
on a porringer. So, in The Taming of the Shreaw : 

Hab. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. | 

«« Pet, Why this was moulded on a porringer.” MALONR. 


9— the meteor —] The fire-drake, the braſier. Joanson, 


8 - who cry d out, clubs!] Clubs! was the outcry for 
aſlitance, upon any mou or tumult in the ſtreets. So, in The 
Res | | | | 


| — If de wen . 
In London among the clubs, up went hi heels 
| For ſtriking of a prentice.“ | 
Again, j in Greene's 1 Qudoquc © 
| Go, y are a prating jack; 
Nor is't your hopes of crying out for clubs, 
« Can fave you from my chaſtiſement.” WHALLEY. 


So, i ip the third act of The Puritan, when Oath and Skirmiſh are 
going to fight, Simon cries, ** C/zbs, clubs!“ and Aaron does the 
like in Titus Andronicus, when Chiron and Demetrius are about to 
quarrel. 

5 Nor did this practice obtain merely amongſt the lower claſs of 
8 for in the Firſt Part of Henry VI. when the Mayor of 
ondon endeavours to interpoſe between the factions of the Duke 
of Gloceſter, and the Cardinal of Wincheſter, he . 
III call for clubs, if you will not away. M. Mazon. 


Vor. XI. 1 


„ 1 2 


ing mention of them: 
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draw to her ſuccour, which were the hope of the 
Strand, where ſhe was quarter'd. They fell on; 
1 made good my place; at length they came to the 


broomſtaff with me, I defy'd them ſtill; when ſud- 


_ denly a file of boys behind them, looſe ſhot,* de- 
liver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that I was fan to 


draw mine honour in, and let them win the work:“ 


The devil was amongſt them, I think, ſurely. 


Pokr. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a 


play-houſe, and git for bitten * * that no 


- the 30 f the Strand J Sir T. \ Hanmer reads—the 2 
hope Jon NSON» =: 


to the broomſtaff with WM The old hes has me. 


: Correted by Mr. Pope. MaLoNe. 


3 


logſe ſhot, ] i. e. looſe or random e See Vol. Ix. 


P. 139, n. 4. Maroxx. 


7 


- the work:] A term of fortification, Seien 


- that thunder at a ' play-houſe, and fight for bitten apples ; 
The prices of ſeats for the vulgar in our ancient theatres were fo 


very low, that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the tumul- 
tuous company deſcribed by gray neon in this ſcene. 


So, in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: Your ground- 


ng and gallery commoner buys his ſport by the penny. 


In Wit without Money, by Beaumont and Fletcher, is the follow- 

— break 1n at plays like prentices, for 

three a groat, and crack nuts with the ſcholars in penny rooms again. 
Again, in The Black Book, 1604, Jixpenny rooms in playhouſes 

are ſpoken of. | 
Again, in The Bellman's Night Walks, by Hades 16181 66 Pay 

thy z2wopence to a payer in this gallery, thou may'ſt fit by a harlot.” 
Again, in the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lover : 

« How many twopences you've ſtow'd to-day !” 


The prices of the boxes indeed were greater. 


So, in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: At a new 


palaye you take up the ravebvebens Ly room next the ſtage, becauſe the 
lords and you may ſeeme to be halle fellow well met,” &c. 


Again, in Wit auithout Money: 
And who cxtoll'd you in the ha/f-croxaun boxes, 
« Where you might fit and muſter all the beauties.” 


And laſtly, it appears from the Induction to Bartholomery Fair, by 


Ben Jonion, that tobacco was ſmoked in the ſame Pee: 40 He 


occurs: 
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audience, but the Tribulation of Tower-hill, or the 
limbs of Limehouſe,* their dear brothers, are able 


: looks like a fellow that T have ſeen accommodate gentlemen with 


tobacco at our theatres.” And from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Waman Hater, 1607, it ſhould ſeem that beer was ſold there: 
«« There is no poet acquainted with more ſhakings and quakings 
towards the latter end of his new play, when he's in that caſe that 
he ſtands peeping between the curtains ſo fearfully, that a Bottle of 


ale cannot be opened, but he thinks ſomebody hiſſes. STEEVENS. 


See the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. II. MaLons. | 
6 —— the Tribulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouſe, !] 


1 ſuſpect the Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting- houſe. 


The limbs of Limehouſe, I do not underſtand. Jon xsOox. 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may be countenanced by the following 


paſſage in, Magnificence, a goodly interlude and a mery, deviſed 
and made by mayſter Skelton, poete laureate, lately deceaſyd.” 


Printed by John Raftell, fol. no date 
| Some fall to foly them ſelfe for to ſpyll, _ 
« And ſome fall prechynge on zoure hyll.” STEEVENS, 


Alliteration has given riſe to many cant expreſſions, conſiſting of 


words paired together. Here we have cant names for the inhabi- 


tants of thoſe places, who were notorious puritans, coined for the 
humour of the alliteration. In the mean time it muſt not be for- 
gotten, that precious /imbs*” was a common phraſe of contempt 
tor the puritans. T. WARTON. SED „%% ᷑ -P 

Limehouſe was before the time of Shakſpeare, and has continued 


to be ever ſince, the reſidence of thoſe who furniſh ſtores, ſails, &c. 


for ſhipping. A great number of foreigners having been conſtantly 
employed in theſe manufactures (many of which were introduced 
from other countries) they aſſembled themſelves under their ſeveral 


paitors, and a number of places of different worſhip were built in 


_ conſequence of their reſpective aſſociations. As they claſhed in 


principles, they had frequent quatrels, and the place has ever ſince 


been famous for the variety of its ſects, and the turbulence of its 


inhabitants. It is not improbable that Shakſpeare wrote — the 


lambs of Limehouſe. | | 


A limb of the devil, is, however, a common vulgariſm; and in 


A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 16 39, the ſame kind of expreſſion 
«Tam s puritan ; one that will eat no pork, . 
* Doth uſe to ſhut his ſhop on Saturdays, 

And open them on Sunday: a familiſt, 

« And one of the arch /imbs of Belzebub,” 
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gathering up the broken apples ? 
audience Can endure,” might lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe thunderers | 
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te endure. I kn ſome of them in 3 Patrum 


and there Fe: are like to dance tee three days; ; 


: 1 in u Every Man out of 75 Ms + 


0; 1 cannot abide theſe limbs of fart, or rather Satan,” Ke. 
; STEEVENS. 


The word linb, in the ſenſe of an impudently vicious perſon, is 
not uncommon in London at this day. In the north it is pronounced 


imp, and means a miſchievous boy. The alteration ſuggeſted by 
Mr. Steevens 1 is, however, ſufficiently countenanced by the word 
tribulation, if in fact the alluſion be to the puritans. RI Ts ox. 


It appears from Stowe's Survey that the inhabitants of Tower- _ 
hill were remarkably turbulent. ” 
It may however be doubted, whether this paſſage was levelled at 


the ſpectators aſſembled in any of the theatres in our author's time, 
It may have been pointed at ſome apprentices : and inferior citizens, 
who uſed occafionally to appear on the ſtage, in his time, for their 
_ amuſement. The Palſgrave, or Heftor of Germany, was acted in 


1615, by a company of citizens at the Red Bull; and, The Hog 
hath leſt his Pearle, a comedy, 1614, is ſaid, in the title-page, to 
have been publickly ated by certain London prentices. | 

The fighting for bitten apples, which were then, as at preſent, 
thrown on the ſtage, [See the Induction to Bartholomew Fair : 
« Your judgment, raſcal ; for what ?—Sweeping the ſtage? or, 
—] and the words—** which no 


at the play-houſe, were actors, and not ſpectators, | 

e limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, young 
Citizens, who went to ſee their friends wear the buſkin, A paſſage | 
in The Staple of News, by Ben Jonſon, Act III. fe. laſt, may 


throw ſome light on that now before us: Why, I had it from 
my maid Joan Hearſey, and ſhe had it from a /imb of the ſchool, 
_ the ſays, a little limb of nine years old. —An there were no wiſer 


than I, I would have ne'er a cunning ſchool-maſter in England. 
They make all their ſcholars play-boys. Is't not a fine fight, to ſee 
all our children made ixterluders Do we pay our money for this? 


Me ſend them to learn their grammar and their Terence, and they 
learn their play-books.” —School-boys, apprentices, the ſtudents in 


the inns of court, and the members of the univerkties, all, at this 


time, wore occaſionally the ſock or the buſkin.—However, I am 
by no means confident that this 1s the true interpretation of the 
- paſſage before us. MaLON E. 


It is ey ident that T he T. ribulaties, from 1 its firuation, muſt have 
| 4 | 
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© beſides the running banquet of two beadles, that 


been a place of entertainment for the rabble of its precincts, and 
the /imbs of Limehonſe ſuch performers as furniſhed out the ſhow. 


HENLEVYV. 


The T ribulation does not ſound in my cars like the name of any 
place of entertainment, unleſs it were particularly deſigned for the _ 
_ uſe of Religion's prudes, the Puritans, Mercutio or T ruewit would 
not have been attracted by ſuch an appellation, though it might _ 

operate forcibly on the ſaint- like organs of Ebenezer or Ananias. 
_. Shakſpeare, I believe, meant to deſcribe an audience familiarized 
to exceſs of noiſe; and why ſhould we ſuppoſe the Tribulation was 
not a puritanical meeting-houſe becauſe it was 2% I can eafily 
conceive that the turbulence of the moſt clamorous theatre, has 

been exceeded by the bellowings of puritaniſm againſt ſurplices and 
| nao ea and that our upper gallery, during Chriſtmas week, 

is a ſober conſiſtory compared with the vehemence of fanatick _ 
| harangues againſt Bel and the Dragon, that idol Starch, the anti- 
chriſtian Hierarchy, and the Whore of Babylon. „ 
Neither do I ſee with what propriety the /imbs of Limehouſe could 
be called © young citizens,” according to Mr, Malone's ſuppoſition. 
Were the inhabitants of this place (almoſt two miles diſtant from 
the capital) ever collectively entitled ci7izens The phraſe, dear 
_ brothers, is very plainly uſed to point out ſome fraternity of canters 
allied to the Tribulation both in purſuits and manners, by tem- 
peſtuous zeal and conſummate ignorance. -STEEVENS. : : 


7 —— ix Limbo Patrum,] He means, in confinement. In Limbo 
continues to be a cant phraſe in the ſame ſenſe, at this day. 
| | | | MaLoNE. 


The Linbus Patras is properly the place where the old Fathers 
and Patriarchs are ſuppoſed to be waiting for the reſurrection. See 
note on Titus Audronicus, Act III. ſc. LL ReeD. ; | 


running banquet gf 7wv9 beadles,] A publick whipping. 


| | | JoaNnSON. 
This phraſe, otherwiſe applied, has already occurred, p. 49. 
—— — ſome of theſe | | 
Should find a running banquet ere they reſted.” 
A banguet in ancient language did not ſignify either dinner or 
ſupper, but the deſert after each of them. So, in Tho. Newton's 
Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1587: © ——and are uſed to be ſerved 
at the end of meales for a junket or bangquetting diſh, as ſucket 
and other daintie conceits likewiſe are.“ | 
Io the confinement therefore of theſe rioters, a whipping was 
to be the deſert. STEEVENS. 5 | | 
== N44 
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| ; — Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 


Cuau. Mercy o'me, what a multitude are here! 
it They grow ſtill too, from all parts they are coming, 
| : As if we kept a fair here! Where are theſe porters, 
It 1s 9 1," 4 lazy knaves?—Ye have made a Hne hand, 
| _ fellows. 
it „„ 5 There: s a trim rabble let in: "ew all theſe 5 
I „„ Your faithful friends o'the ſuburbs? We ſhall have 
| ; Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they paſs back from the chriſtening. | 


FRG EE An't pleaſe your honour 
We are but men; and what ſo many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have donc: 
An army cannot rule them. 


„„ As 1 live, | 

If the king blame me for't, Þ11 lay ye all 

By the heels, and ſuddenly; and on your heads 

Clap round fines, for neglect: You are lazy knaves; 
And here ye lie baiting of bumbards, When 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trumpets ſound; 
They are come already from the chriſtening: 
Go, break among the preſs, and find a way out 
To let the troop paſs fairly ; or El fin | 
A Marſhalſea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. 


Port. Make way there for the princeſs. 


Max. You great tellow, ſtand cloſe up, or Ion 
make your head ake. 


here ye lie baiting of lama) A bunbard is an ali. 
1 to bait bumba rds is to tipple, to lie at the Jpigot. Jon ns0N. 


It appears from a paſſage already quoted in a note on The 
- Tempeſt, Act II. 1c. ii. out of Shirley's Martyr'd Soldier, 1638, 
that b»ymbards were the large veſſels in which the beer was carried 
to ſoldiers upon duty. They reſembled black jacks of leather. So, 
in Woman's @ Weathercach, 1612 : * She looks like a black bombard 
with a pint pot waiting upon it.“ STEVENS. 
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Por. You i'the camlet, get up o'the rail; III 


pick you ® er the Ou. elle. | [Exeunt 


SCE N E 1V. 
1 he Palace. 


Enter * rumpets, e then two P TENG Lord 


Mayor, Garter, CRN MER, Duke of NoRrOLK, 


_ with bis Manſbal's haff, Duke of SUFFOLK, 100 


Noblemen bearing great ſtanding = bowls * for the 
chriflening gifts; then four Noblemen bearing a 


cCanopy, under which the Ducheſs of Nokrolk, 
 godmother, bearing the child richly habited in a 
mantle, Sc. Train borne by a Lady: then follows 

ne Marchioneſs of Dorstr, the other godmother, 

and ladies. The troop Pe once about the Habe, and £ 


Garter ſpeaks. 8 


41. Hcaven, from thy endleſs 3 4 ſend 
proſperous life, long, and ever happy, to the high 


6 and 1 princeſs of Sang, Elizabeth! 


OM get up 0 "the rail; 1 We muſt rather read—get up Ft the 
nl or. —get F the rail. M. Mason. 


PII pick you er the pales elſe.] To pick is to lick, 
5 To pick a Lan?” Cole renders, jaculor. Dic r. 1679. See A 


note on Curiolanus, Act 1. ſc. i. where the word 1 is, as I conceive, 


rightly ſpelt. —Here the ſpelling in the old copy is peck. 


MarLoNne. 
To pick and to witch were enemy ſy NOny MOus, So, in Stubbes's 
Auatomy of Abuſes, 1 895. p. 138 to catch him on the 


3, 


hip, and to picke him on his W wg SrEEVENS. 


2 The Palace.] At Greenwich, where, as we learn from Hall, 
to. 2177 this proceſſion was made from the church of the Friars. 


RnED. 
— flanding-bowls—] i. e. . bowls elevated on feet or pedeſtals, | 
STEEVENS. 


+ Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, &,] I heſe words are not _ 


4 


0 
{ 
: 
: 
| 
| 


2 . — bes 41> went & en 
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Huouriſb. Euter King, and Train. 


| Cray. I Kneeling. ] And to your royal grace, and ” 
the good queen, 


My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray ;— 

All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make ee happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye! 


A. HEV. Thank you, good lord archbiſhop: 5 


What | 1s her name? 


Crane 5 Elizabeth. DS 
K. Hey. Stand up, lord.— 
[T] bs King kiſſes the child. 


25 With this kiſs take my bleſſing: God protect — 
Into whoſe hand I give thy life. ; 


CRANY. Amen. 
K. Hey. My noble goſlips, ye have been too 


prodigal: 


'T thank ye heartily ; fo ſhall this lady, 
When ſhe has ſo much Engliſh. 


. : Let me ſpeak, fir, - 
For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth. 


This royal infant, (heaven ſtill move about her!) 


Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, _ 
88 {hall bring to ripeneſs: She ſhall be 


the invention of che poet, having been bonne at the 8 
* of Elizabeth. See Hall's anos Henry VIII. fol. 218. 
MALONE. 


5 Thank you, good lord archbiſhop : 131 ſuppoſe the word arch. 
biſhop ſhould be omitted, as it only ſerves to ſpoil the meaſure. Be 
it remembered alſo that irchbilbes. n this play, is accented 


on the firſt e STE EVENS, 
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(But few now living can behold that goodneſs, ) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure ſoul ſhall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 


With all the virtues that attend the good, 


Shall ſtill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts ſtill counſel her: 
She ſhall be lov'd, and fear'd: Her own | ſhall bleſs 
;-— 3 
Her Ge ſhake like a field of beaten « corn, 85 
And hang their heads with ſorrow: Good grows _ 
with her: 
In her days, every man mall cat in ſafery 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours: 
God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways: of Ore” z 


0 every man 22 eat in fe fury : 
Under his own wine, | This part of the prophecy . to have 
been burleſqued by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Beggar's Buſh, 
where orator Higgin is making his congratulatory ſpeech to the 
new king of the beggars : — 
| « Each man ſhall eat his ſtolen eggs, and butter, 
een ͤ his own ſhade, or ſunſhine,” Ke. 
The original thought, however, is borrowed from the 4th chapter 
of the firſt book of Kings: © Every man dwelt ſafely under his 
vine,” STEEVENS. 


A ſimilar expreſſion 1s in n Micah, iv. 4: * But they ſhall fit every 
man under his vine, and under his "s tree, and none ſhall make 
them afraid.” Rxep. 


From her Pall read the perfedt ways if honour, | The old e copy 
reads—wway. The light emendation now made is fully juſtified by 
the ſubſequent line, and by the ſcriptural expreſſion which our 

author probably had in his thoughts: Her avays are ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and all her 1 are e MaLoNE, 
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And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 
[Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her: But as when 


By eboſe, in the laſt line, means by thoſe ways, and proves that 
we muſt read ways, inſtead of away, in the line preceding, Shall 


read from her, means, ſhall learn from her. M. Mason, 


23 # Nor hall this peace fleep with her: &c.] | Theſe lines, to the 


interruption by the king, ſeem to have been inſerted at ſome reviſal 


of the play, after the acceſſion of King James. If the paſſage, 


included in crotchets, be left out, the ſpeech of Cranmer proceeds 


in a regular tenour of prediction, and continuity of ſentiments ; 
but, by the interpoſition of the new lines, he firſt celebrates Eliza. 


beth's ſucceſſor, and then wiſhes he did not know that ſhe was to 


die; firſt rejoices at the conſequence, and then laments the cauſe, 
Our author was at once politick and idle; he reſolved to flatter 
James, but neglected to reduce the whole ſpeech to propriety ; or 
; that the lines inſerted ſhould be Goken in the 
action, and omitted in the publication, if any publication was ever 


perhaps inten 


in his thoughts. Mr. Theobald has made the ſame obſervation. 


OR | 1 | Jokxsox. 
Is agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon with reſpect to the time when 


theſe additional lines were inſerted. See An Attempt to aſcertain the 


Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. I ſuſpect they were added in 
1613, after Shakſpeare had quitted the ſtage, by that hand which 
_ tampered with the other parts of the play ſo much, as to have 
rendered the verſification of it of a different colour from all the 


other plays of Shakſpeare. MaLone. 


| Such indeed were the ſentiments of Mr. Roderick, though the 
examples adduced by him in ſupport of them are, in my judge- 


ment, undeciſive. See Canons of Criticiſm, edit. 1763, p. 263. 


But, were the fact as he has ſtated it, we know not how far our 
poet might have intentionally deviated from his uſual practice of 
verſification. | 3 


If the reviver of this play (or tamperer with it, as he is 


| ſtyled by Mr. Malone,) had ſo much influence over its numbers as 


to have entirely changed their texture, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have 


new woven the ſubſtance of the whole piece; a fact almoſt incre- 
ane. „ ; | . 
Ihe lines under immediate conſideration were very probably 
. furmſhed by Ben Jonſon; oer | | 
1 5 « When heaven ſhall call her from hi cloud of darkneſs,” * 
| (meaning the © dim ſpot” we live in, ) is a ſeeming imitation of 
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The bird of wonder dies, the waklen phoenix, 
Her aſhes new create another heir, 
As great in admiration as herſelf; ; 
So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 
(When heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of iy, ; 
- carknefs,}.----- | 
Who, from the ſacred aſhes a her 8 
Shall ſtar-like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, 
And ſo ſtand fix d: Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name @_ 
Shall be, and make new nations: » He ſhall flouriſh, 


-- And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 


3 all the plains about him: - —Our children's 


children 
22 Shall ſee this, and bleſs haivenc: 1. 3 
%%% ſpeakeſt 8 


Ca x. She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged . many ys} thall lee ts 


5 the following paſſage i in 5 9th bank of {cn 4 poet from whoſe | 
ſtores old Ben has often enriched himſelf) : | 2 5 


quanta Jul node jaceret 
| Nora dies. STEEVENS. 


9 His honour aud ts greatueſs of bis name | | 
Shall be, and make new nations: | On a picture of this con- 
temptible king, which formerly belonged to the great Bacon, and 
is now in the poſſeſſion of Lord Grimſton, he is ſtyled imperit 
Atlanlici conditor, The year before the revival of this play (1612) 
there was a lottery for the plantation of Virginia. Theſe lines 
probably allude to the ſettlement of that colony, MALONE. 


2 She hall be, to the happineſs of England, | 

An aged princeſs; | Ihe tranſition here from the compli- 
| mentary addreſs to King James the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems 
obvious to me, that compliment was inſerted after the acceſſion of 
that prince. If this play was wrote, as in my opinion it was, in 
the reign of Queen Elzavth, we may Sally determine where 
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And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 


Would I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 7 


She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 
A moſt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs 
To the ground, and all the world ſhall mourn her. 


K.. Hv. O lord archbiſhop, 

Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 
This happy child, did I get any ching: 
This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, 
That, when I am in heaven, I ſhall defire 


To ſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker. 


I thank ye all, — To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren,* I am much beholden ; 
I have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, 


And ye ſhall find me thankful. Lead the . 


lords: - 
ve muſt all ſee the queen, and me muſt thank ye, 


: Cue 0 eulogium of that princeſs concluded. 1 make no queſ- | 


tion but the poet reſted here: 
And 5 thoſe claim their greatneſs, not "a 2 


All that the r ſays after this, was an occaſional homage paid 
to her ſucceſſor, and evidently inſerted after her demiſe. How 
naturally, without this inſertion, does the king's joy and e 


| reflection upon the biſhop's prophecy, come in! | 
b King. Thou ſpeakeſt wonders. O lord archbiſhop, 
 Thou'ſt made me now a man. Newer, before | 
| T his happy child, did I get any thing. &c. 
| Whether the king would ſo properly have made this inference, upon 


hearing that a child of ſo great hopes ſhould die without iſſue, is 
ſubmitted to judgment. THroBaALD. 


3 And your good brethren, | Old copy—yor. But the aldermen 
were never called brethren to the king. Ihe top of the nobility 


are but couſins and counſellors. Dr. Thirlby, therefore, rightly 
adviſed: | 


And your good en 
i. e. the lord mayor's e which 1 is properly their ſtyle. 
Tar EOBALD., 


So, in King Henry V.: | 
| *c-"'The ane hos and all his 1 brethren 3 in beſt fort, . 
| | Maro F. 
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She will be ſick elſe. This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe; for all ſhall tay, _ 
This little one ſhall make it holiday, =[Exeunt.+ 


4 The play of Henry the Eighth is one of thoſe, which ſtill keeps 
poſſeſſion of the ſtage, by the ſplendour of its pageantry. The 
coronation, about forty years ago, drew the people together in 
- multitudes for a great part of ha winter. Yet pomp 1s not the 

only merit of this play. The meek ſorrows and virtuous diſtreſs 
of Katharine have furniſhed ſome ſcenes, which may be juſtly num- 
bered among the greateſt efforts of tragedy. But the genius of 
Shakſpeare comes in and goes out with Katharine. Every other 
part may be eaſily conceived and eaſily written. Jo NSW . 


Tis ten to one, this i ply can never feats 
All that are here: Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act or two; but thoſe, we fear, 


Me have frighted with our trumpets ; ſo, 'tis clear, 


They'll fay, 'tis naught: others, to hear the city 
 Abus'd extremely, and to ery,—that s witty] © 
Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, 
All the expected good we are like to hear 


For this play at this time, is only in 


The merciful conſtruction of good women; 
For ſuch a one we ſhow'd them; If they ſmile,* 
And d ſay, 'twill do, 1 b within a while 


| . Joh NSN. 
If they ſmile, &c.] This thought 1s too much l 


1 bd been uſed already in the Epilogues to As you tike it, and the . 


ſecond part of King Henry IV. STEEVENS. 


Though it 1s very difficult to decide whether ſhort pieces bs 
genuine or ſpurious, yet I cannot reſtrain myſelf from expreſſing 
my ſuſpicion that neither the Prologue nor Epilogue to this play 
is the work of Shakſpeare ; on vultus, non color, It appears to me 

very likely that they were ſupplied by the friendſhip or officiouſ- 
naeſs of Jonſon, whoſe manner they will be perhaps found exactly 


to reſemble, There is yet another ſuppoſition poſſible: the Prologue 
and Epilogue may have been written after Shakſpeare's departure 


from the ſtage, upon ſome accidental revival of the play, and 
there will then be reaſon for 1 imagining that the writer, whoever 
he was, intended no great kindneſs to him, this play being recom- 
mended by a ſubtle and covert cenſure of his other works. "There 
6 in Shakſpeare ſo much of fool and hght; 5 
1 hs the fellow, 

| In a long motley coat, guarded 1 yellow,” 

appears ſo often in his drama, that I think it not very likely that 
he would have animadverted fo ſeverely on himſelf, All this, how- 


ever, muſt be received as very dubious, fince we know not the 
exact date of this or the other plays, and cannot tell how our au- 


\ thor might have changed his 8 or opinions. Jounson. 5 


ae a one aue gr lien 1 1 the charatter of Ka- 5 85 


EPILOGUE 7 


All the beſt men are ours; for 'tis ill hap, 
- If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap. 


| . Ichnſon- 8 conjecture, thus cautiouſly Sand, has bom. gase 


ſtrongly confirmed by Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, p. 5, by which it 
appears that this play was revived in 1613, at which time without 
doubt the Prologue and Epilogue were added by Ben Jonſon, or 
ſome other perſon. On the ſubject of every one of our author's 

| hiſtorical pieces, except this, I believe a play had been written, 
before he commenced a dramatick poet. See the Eſſay at the end 


of the third part of King Henry V. Malone. 


entirely agree in opinion with Dr. Johnſon, that Ben fonſon : 
wrote the Prologue and Epilogue to this play. Shakſpeare had a 


: little before aſſiſted him in his Sejanus; ; and Ben was too proud to 


receive aſſiſtance without returning it. It is probable, that he 
drew up the directions for the parade at the chriftering, &c. which 
his employment at court would teach him, and Shakſpeare muſt be 


ignorant of. I think, I now and then perceive: his hand in the 
dialogue. - 


It appears "Pk Stowe, that Robert Green wrote ſomewhat on 


this ſubjet, Farmer, 
See the firſt ſcene of this TIEN 1 4% Maloxz. 


In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, it may not be 1010 to 
quote the following lines from old Ben's Prologue to his Every 
Man in his Humour: 

% To make a child new fwaddled, to a 
Man, and then ſhoot up, in one beard and weed, 

« Paſt threeſcore years: or with three ruſty ſwords, 
And help of ſome few foot-and-half- foot words, 

« Fight over York and Lancaſter's long wars, 

And in the tyring-houſe, &. STEEVENS. 


The hiſtorical dramas are now concluded, of which the two. 
22 of Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, are among the 


_— of our author's compoſitions ; and King John, Richard the 
Thi 


rd, and Henry the Kighth, deſervedly ſtand in the ſecond claſs. 
Thoſe whoſe curioſity would refer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their 
original, may conſult Holinſhed, and ſometimes Hall: from 


Holinſhed, Shakſpeare has often inſerted whole ſpeeches, with no 


more alteration than was neceſſary to the numbers of his verſe. 
To tranſcribe them into the margin was unneceſſary, becauſe the 
original is eafily examined, and they are {ſeldom leſs perſpicuous i in 


the poet than in the hiſtorian, 


A ns — 


3 * 
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To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion of events by action 
and dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rude an- 
ceſtors upon great feſtivities, The pariſh clerks once performed at 
Clerkenwell a play which laſted three days, containing The Hiſtory 
of the World, Joh Nsox. | | 


It appears from more than one MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, that : 


the tradeſmen of Cheſter were three days employed in the repre- : 


ſentation of their twenty-four Whitſun plays or myſteries. 'The 
like performances at Coventry muſt have taken up a longer time, 
as they are no leſs than forty in number. The exhibition of them 
began on Corpus Chriſti day, which was (according to Dugdale) 


one of their ancient fairs. See the Harleian MSS. No. 2013, 


2124, 2125, and MS, Cott. Veſp. D. VIII. and Dugdale's War- 
_ wickſhire, p. 116. STEEVENS, „ | 


| TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.* 


. 


* TroILUsS AND CRESSIDA.] The ſtory was originally writ. 
ten by Lollius, an old Lombard author, and ſince by Chaucer, 
„%%% . Porr. 
Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ſtory of Troilas 
and Creſſida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard; 
(of whom Gaſcoigne ſpeaks in Dan Bartholmewe his firſt Triumph : 
«© Since Lollius and Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe,”) 
but Dryden goes yet further. He declares it to have been written 
in Latin verſe, and that Chaucer tranſlated it. Lollius was a 
hiſtoriographer of Urbino in Italy. Shakſpeare received the 
greateſt part of his materials for the ſtructure of this play from the 
Troye Bote of Lydgate, Lydgate was not much more than a 
tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, who was of Meflina in Sicily, and 
wrote his Hiſtory of Troy in Latin, after Ditys Cretenſis, and 
Dares Phrygius, in 1287. On theſe, as Mr. Warton obſerves, he 


engrafted many new romantic inventions, which the taſte of his 


age diftated, and which the connection between Grecian and 
Gothic fiction eaſily admitted; at the ſame time comprehending 
in his plan the I heban and Argonautic ſtories from Ovid, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was publiſhed at Cologne in 
1477, again 1480: at Straſburgh, 1486, and ibidem, 1489. It 
appears to have been tranſlated by Raoul le Fon, it Cologne, 
into French, from whom Caxton rendered it into Engliſh in 
1471, under the title of his Recxye/, &c. ſo that there muſt 


have been yet ſome earlier edition of Guido's performance than! 


have hitherto ſeen or heard of, unleſs his firſt tranſlator had recourſe 
:0 a mannferiptrt ills 3% of. 

Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own 
chronicler Grafton. Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and 
Creſſida famous, which very probably might have been Shakſpeare's 
inducement to try their fortune on the ſtage. —Lydgate's T roye Boke 


5 was printed by Pynſon, 1513. In the books of the Stationers“ 


company, anno 1581, is entered A 4 * ballad, dialogue- 
wiſe, between T roilus and Crſida. Again, Feb. 7, 1602: © The 
booke of T roilus and Creſſida, as it is ated by my Lo. Chamber- 
lain's men.“ The firſt of theſe entries is in the name of Edward 
White, the ſecond in that of M. Roberts. Again, Jan. 28, 1608, 
entered by Rich. Bonian and Hen. Whalley, A booke called the 
hiſtory of Tyoilus and Creſida.“ STEEVENS, & 1” 
The entry in 1608-9 was made by the bookſellers for whom this 
play was publiſhed in 1609, It was written, I conceive, in 1602. 
See An Attempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 
EL „„ 5 MaALON B. 
Before this play of Troilus and Craſida, printed in 1609, 1s a 
bookſeller's preface, ſhowing that firſt impreſſion to have been be- 


fore the play had been ated, and that it was publiſhed without 
Shakſpeare's knowledge, from a copy that had fallen into the book- 
ſeller's hands. Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the firſt of our 
author's plays: but, on the contrary, it may be judged, from the 
fore- mentioned preface, that it was one of his laſt ; and the great 
number of obſervations, both moral and politick, with which this 
piece is crowded more than any other of his, ſeems to confirm my 
JJ De CE ES 3 „ 
We may learn from this preface, that the original proprietors of 
Shakſpeare's plays thought it their intereſt to keep them unprinted. 
The author of it adds, at the concluſion, theſe words: Thank 
fortune for the ſcape it hath made among you, ſince, by the grand 


poſſeſſors wills, I believe you ſhould rather have prayed for them, 


than have been prayed,” &c. By the grand poſſeſors, I ſuppoſe, 
were meant Heming and Condell, It appears that the rival play- 
houſes at that time made frequent depredations on one another's _ 


copies. In the Induction to The Malcontent, written by Webſter, 
and augmented by Marſton, 1606, is the following paſſage: _ 


Dune for another.” _ 


I wonder you would play it, another company having intereſt _ 
Why not Malevole in folio with us, as Feronimo in decimo 
ſexto with them? They taught us a name for our play; we call it 
Again, T. Heywood, in his preface to The Engliſh Traveller, 
1633: Others of them are ſtill retained in the hands of ſome 
actors, who think it againſt their peculiar profit to have them come 
in print,” STEEVENS. | 3%; ! 
It appears, however, that frauds were practiſed by writers as 
well as actors. It ſtands on record againſt Kobert Greene, the author 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando Furigſo, 1 594 and 
1599, that he ſold the laſt of theſe pieces to two different theatres : _ 
_« Maſter R. G. would it not make you bluſh, &c. if you ſold not 
Orlando Furigſo to the Queen's players for twenty nobles, and when 


they were in the country, fold the ſame play to the Lord Admiral's 


men for as much more? Was not this plain Coneycatching, M. G.?“ 
Defence of Coneycatching, 1592. £ | © 
This note was not merely inſerted to expoſe the craft of authors 
ſhip, but to ſhow the price which was anciently paid for the copy 
of a play, and to aſcertain the zame of the writer of Orlands 
Furiaſo, which was not hitherto known. Greene appears to have 
been the firſt poet in England who ſold the ſame piece to different 
people. Voltaire is much belied, if he has not followed his example. 
55 1 - -. > GOLLINS 
T3 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a late editor, [Mr. Capell,] 
I have a copy of the fr folio, including T roilus and Creſſida. In- 
deed, as I have juſt now obſerved, it was at firſt either zn4nowwn or 
forgotten, It does not however appear in the /;# of the plays, and 
is thruſt in between the hi/torics and the tragedies without any enu— 
meration of the pages; except, I think, on one leaf only, It 


differs entirely from the copy in the /econd folio. FARMER. 


l have conſulted at leaſt 7aventy copies of the firft folio, and Troilns 
and Craſſida is not wanting in any of them, STxevens, 


FPR EFACE to the quart9 edition of this play, I 609. 
A never writer, to an ever reader. Newes, 5 


Eternall reader, you have heere a new play, never ſtal'd with the 
ſtage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, and yet 
aſſing full of the palme comicall ; for it is a birth of your [r. ht! 
| Lake, that never under-tooke any thing commicall, vainely : and 
were but the vaine names of commedies changde for the titles of 
commodities, or of playes for pleas; you ſhould ſee all thoſe grand 
cenſors, that now ſtile them ſuch vanities, flock to them for the 
maine grace of their gravities : eſpecially this authors commedies, 
that are ſo fram'd to the life, that they ſerve for the moſt common 
commentaries of all the actions of our lives, ſhewing ſuch a de- 
_ teritie and power of witte, that the moſt diſpleaſed with playes, 
are pleasd with his commedies. And all ſuch dull and heavy- 
 witted worldlings, as were never capable of the witte of a com- 
medie, comming by report of them to his repreſentations, have 


found that witte there, that they never found in them-ſelves, and 


have parted better-wittied then they came: feeling an edge of witte 


| ſet upon them, more then ever they dreamd they had braine to 


grind it on. So much and ſuch favored falt of witte is in his 
commedies, that they ſeeme (for their height of pleaſure) to be 
borne in that ſea that brought forth Venus. Amongtt all there is 
none more witty than this: and had I time I would comment upon 
it, though I know it needs not, (for ſo much as will make you 
thinke your teſterne well beſtowd) but for ſo much worth, as even 
poore I know to be ſtuft in it. It deſerves ſuch a labour, as well 
as the beſt commedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, 
that when hee is gone, and his commedies out of ſale, you will 
ſcramble for them, and ſet up a new Engliſh inquiſition. Take 
this for a warning, and at the perill of your pleaſures loſſe, and 
judgements, refuſe not, nor like this the lefſe, for not being 
ſullied with the ſmoaky breath of the multitude ; but thanke for- 
tune for the ſcape it hath made amongft you: fince by the grand 
poſſeſſors wills I believe you ſhould have prayd for them [r. i] 
rather then beene prayd. And fo J leave all ſuch to bee prayd for 
(for the ſtates of their wits healths) that will not praiſe it. Vale. 


In Troy, there lies the ſcene. From iſles of 
Greece 1 8 

The princes orgulous,? their high blood chaf” d, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments, 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wore 


Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 


Put forth toward „ and their vow is made, - 


I cannot regard this Prologue which AY is wanting in the 


quarto editions) as the work of Shakſpeare; and perhaps the drama | 


before us was not entirely of his conſtruction. It appears to have 
been unknown to his aſſociates, Hemings and Condell, till after 
the firſt folio was almoſt printed off. On this ſubject, indeed, 


las I learn from Mr. Malone's Emendations and Additions, &c. ſee 


Vol. II.) there ſeems to have been a play anterior to the prevent 


02 


66 Aprel *; 1 599. Tank unto Thomas Downton to wade unto. 
Mr. Deckers, & harey cheattel, in earneſt of ther boocke called 
T royeles and Creaſſedaye, the ſome of iii lb. 

«« Lent unto harey cheattell, & Mr, Dickers, [Henry Chettle 


and maſter Deckar] in pte of payment of their booke called 


Troyelles & Creſſeda, the 16 of Aprell, 1599, xxs.” 
- & Lent unto Mr. Deckers and Mr. Chettel the 26 of maye, 
"= 599, in earneſt of a booke called T role and Crejeda, the ſome | 


of XXs.** STEEVENS. 


I conceive this prologue t to have been written, and the dialogue, in 


more than one place, interpolated by ſome Hd or Marlowe of 
the time; who may have been paid for altering and amending one 
of Shak ſpeare' s plays: a very extraordinary, inſtance of our author $ 
negligence, and the managers' taſte! RiTsoN, 


3 The princes orgulous,] Orgulous, i. e. proud, diſdainful. 0. : 
gueilleux, Fr. This word 1 1s uſed i in the ancient romance of Richard 
Cueur de Lyon: 

«« His atyre was . | „„ 
| Again, in Froiſſart's Chronicle, Vat: II. p. II, bi © —— but 
they wyſt nat how to paſſe ye ryver of Derne w] iche Was Tell 10 | 
orguluus at t certayne ty mes, Ke. eie, 
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To ranſack Troy ; within whoſe ſtrong 1 immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps; And that” s the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come; | 
And the deep-drawing barks do there diſgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage: Now on Dardan plains 
The freſh and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions: Priam's ſix-gated city,, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, IIias, Chetas, Trojan, 55 
And Antenorides, with maſſy A 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 

f Sperr up che ſons of . 


Priam' ,. x-gated city, &c.] The n names of bs gates a are 
50 exhibited as in the old copy, for the reaſon aſſigned by Dr. 

Farmer; except in the inſtance of Antenorides, inſtead of which the 
old copy has Antenonydus. The quotation from Ly + Cos ſhews that 
was an error of the printer. MaLons. 


fulfilling bo/rs,] To fulfill | in this place means to o fill till 

3 be no room for more. In this ſenſe it is now obſolete. 158 

in E De Conf? one Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 1 bg | 

A luſtie maide, a ſobre, a meke, 

70 Fulfilled of all curtoſie. 

Again | 
e WO Fulfilled of all unkindſhip,” STREEVENI. 

To be © fulflled with grace and benediction“ is ſtill the un- 

guage of our liturgy. BLACKSTONE. 


6 Sperr up the ſons of Troy.] [Old RY 2 1 This has 
been a moſt miſerably mangled paſſage throughout all the editions; 
corrupted at once into falſe concord and falſe reaſoning. Priam's 
 fex-gated city ſtirre up the ſons of Troy *—Here's a verb plural 
governed of a nominative /izgular. But that is eaſily remedied. 
The next queſtion to be aſked is, In what ſenſe a city, having fix | 
| ftrong gates, and thoſe well barred and bolted, can be ſaid zo ir 

up its inhabitants? unleſs they may be ſuppoſed io derive ſome ſpirit 
from the ſtrength of their fortifications. But this could not be the 
poet's thought. He muſt mean, I take it, that the Greeks had 
pitched their tents upon the plains before Troy; ; and that the Tro- 
Jans were ſecurely barricaded within the walls and gates of their 
city. This ſenſe my correction reſtores. 'To /perre, or ſpar, from 
the old Teutonic word Speren, * to ſout up, defend by 
bars, &c. THEOBALD. | 
| | p 4 
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Now expectation, tickling ſkittiſn ſpirits, 
On one and other ſide, Trojan and Greek, 
Sets all on hazard : —And hither am [ come 


80, i in Spenſer” $ Faery n los V. c. 10: 
The other that was entred, labour d faſt 
| To /perre the gate” &c. 

Again, in the romance of The Squhr of Low Degre : 
© S$perde with manie a dyvers pynne.“ 
And in The Vifion of . Plowman, it is ſaid that a blind | man 
* unſpartyd his eine.” 

Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, Book II. 1 12: 

„ When chaſed home into his holdes, there Sparred up! in 

ates. 

1 in the znd Part of Bale's Aer of Engliſh vage. 
"8 12 dore thereof oft tymes opened and 8 agayne. 155 

STEEVENS. 

Mr. T heobald informs us that the very names of the gates of 
Troy have been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors; and a deal 
of learned duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much how- 
ever to Mr. Heath's ſatisfaction. Indeed the learning 1s modeſtly 
withdrawn from the later editions, and we are quietly inſtructed to 
5 read | 
„ Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scea, Trojan, 

r And Antenorides.” 

But had he looked into the Troy boke of Lydgate, inſtead of puzzling 
himſelf with Dares Phrygius, he would have found the horrid demo- 
lition to have been neither the work of Shakſpeare, nor his edi- 
tors: | 

ee, Therto his cyte | compaſſed enuyrowne 

«© Had gates VI to entre into the towne : 

«© The frſte of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all, 

_ * Largeſt alſo | and moſte princypall, _ 

„Of myghty byldyng | alone pereleſs, 

« Was by the kinge called i Dardanydes; 

And in ſtorye | lyke as it is founde, 

« Tymbria | was named the ſeconde; 

1 And the thyrde | called Helyas, 

* The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo Sate | 
The fyfthe T ro „jana, the ſyxth Anthonydes, 

« Stronge and mickey Leo in werre and pes.” 

Lond. empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, fol. b. ii. ch. 11. 

The Troye Bote was ſomewhat modernized, and reduced into 
regular ſtanzas, about the beginning of the laſt century, under the 
name of, The Life and Death of Heetor—who fought a Hundred 

1 
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A prologue arm'd, but not in confidence 
Of author's pen, or actor's voice; but ſuited 
In like conditions as our argument,— 
To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
| Leaps o'er the vaunt * and firſtlings“ of thoſe broils, 
*Ginning in the middle; ſtarting thence away 
To what may be digeſted i in a play. 


Like, or find fault; do as your pleaſures are; 
Now good, or bad, tis but the chance of war. 


nayne Battailes in ohen Field againſt the Grecians; wherein there 
avere Haine on both Sides Fourteene Hundred and Sixe Thouſand, 
Fourſcore and Sixe Men.—Fol. no date. This work Dr. Fuller, 
and ſeveral other criticks, have erroneouſly quoted as the original; 
and obſerve in conſequence, that * if Chaucer's co: were of 
greater weight for deeper learning, Lydgate” s were of a more refined 
 flandard for purer language: ſo that one 3 mille him for * 
modern writer.“ FARMER. 


On other occaſions, in the courſe of this ly, I ſhall inſert 
quotations from the Traye Booke modernized, as being the moſt intel- 
ligible of the two. STEEVENS, | 


WE” | prologue arm' d,] I come here to ſpeak the 8 and | 

come in armour ; not defying the audience, in confidence of either 
the author's or actor's abilities, but merely in a character ſuited 
to the ſubject, in a dreſs of war, before a warlike play. 
| Joy RNsox. 


Mäotteux ſeems to have borrowed this idea i in | his prologue. to 
Farquhar's Tavin Rivals : 
| «© With drums and trumpets in this warring age, 

a A martial prologue ſhould alarm the we 


STEEVENS. 
n the vaunt 4 1, e. the avant, what went before. So, i in 
King 3 Lear : 
92 F aunt-courters to ak cleming thunderbolts.” 
OTEEVENS, 


SEL TP * wvaunt is the vanguard, called in our author s time the w- 
| a. PERCY» 


— firftlings —] A e bunte, fonifying he 4 t pro- 
e or offepring. So, in Genefrs, iv. 4: And Abel, he alſo 
brought of the V Ming. of his flock.“ STEEVENS. 5 


Achilles, 


Prxsoxs repreſented. 


Priam, king 7 TOY 
Hector, 75 
Troilus, | 
Paris, 8 his Sons. 
Deiphobus | 
Helenus, 
neas, 

: Antenor, 
Calchas, a Trojan prieſt, taking part with the Greeks. 
Pandarus, Uncle to Creſſida. 

Margarelon, 4 baſtard ſon of Priam. 


95 Trojan Commanders. 


Agamemnon, the Grecian General: 
Menelaus, His brother. 


Ajax, 
Ulyſſes, 
Neſtor, 
Diomedes, 
Patroclus, 1 | 
Therſites, a deformed ant ſcurrilous Grecian. 
Alexander, ſervant to Creſſida. 
Servant to Troilus ; Servant t Paris; Servant to. 
Diomedes. 


> Grecian Commanders. 


Helen, wife 10 Menelaus. 
Andromache, wife to Hector. 
Caſſandra, daughter to Priam ; a Propheteſs. 


Creſſida, daughter to Calchas. 


Troj an and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SCENE, Troy, and the Grecian Camp before it. | 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
a Troy. Before Priam- $ Palace. 
Enter TRorLus arm'd, and PaxDaRus. | 


TEO. Call has my varlet,* 7 Il unarm again: ; 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within? 

Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 
Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 


Pax. Will this geer ne'er be mended? ? 


L RO. The Greeks are ſtrong, and Kilful to their 


ſtrength,“ 


a . to their kill, 1 to their fierceneſs valiant; 


But I am weaker than a woman's tear. 


2 —— my varlet,] This word its fonified a ſervant or 
W nan toa knight or warrior. So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the 
battle of Agincourt: © — 


the church-yard of ſaint Nicas at Arras: 
Ey giſt Hakin et ſon varlet, 
out dis-arme et tout di-pret, | 5 
LAuec ſon eſpe et ſalloche, &c, STEEVENS. 


Concerning the word warlet, ſee Recherches hi foriques fur les 
cartes à jouer. Lyon, 1757. p. 61. M. C. Turzr. 


Mill this geer ne'er be nended?] There is ſomewhat proverbial 
in this queſtion, which I likewiſe meet with in the Interlude of 


ay Darius, 1565: 
| Wyll not yet zhis geere be amended, | 
- as your Ankul acts corrected ?” STEEVENS. 


| * 330, n. 5+ STEEVENS, | 


diverſe were releeved by their varlets, 
and conveied out of the field.” Again, in an ancient e in 


8 b.] i. e. in addition to their 
39 The ſame ee occurs in Macvetd. See Vol. VII. F: 
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Tamer chan ſleep, fonder * than i ignorance; 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkill-leſs* as unpractis'd infancy. 


Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: for 5 
my part, I'll not meddle nor make no further. He, 
that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt n 

the grinding. 
JO. Have I not ward! 


| Pan. Ay, the grinding: but you muſt tar the _ 
_ bolting. 


Tk O. Have I not tarry d > 


Pax. Ay, the bolting; but you muſt an the 
leavening. 


TRo. Still have I rarry'd. 


Pan. Ay, to the leavening : but here's yet i in the 
word—hereafter, the kneading, the making of the 
cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking; 
_ nay, you muſt ſtay the cooling too, or e may | 
chance to burn your lips. 


Tuo. Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e'er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blenchꝰ at ſufferance than I do. 

At Priam's royal table do I fit; 

And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts, — 


- fander—) 1. e. more weak, or fooliſh, See Vol. V. 
p- 5 n. 7. MaLoNE.. 

And ſkill-lefs &c.] Mr. Dryden, in hs e of this 
play, has taken this ſpeech as it ſtands, except that he has changed 
Hill. leſs to artleſs, not for the Rs becauſe Kill. 75 refers to 
kill and feilful, JoRNSõ N. | 


6. Doth laſer blench—] To blench is to ſhrink, ſtart, or fly of. 
: So, in Hamlet: 
e de bet biinch, 


%,.. 


1 know my courſe 
Again, in The Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Packer) 
| „% men that will not totter, 
6c Nor blench much at a bullet.“ STEEVENS. 
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—When is he 


| So, traitor when ſhe e 
JJ 


Pax. Well, ſhe look? d yeſternight fairer than 
ever I ſaw her look; or any woman elle. 


TRro. I was about to tell thee When my heart, * 
As wedged with a figh, would rive in twain; 
Leſt Hector or my father ſhould perceive me, 

J have (as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm,)“ 
Bury'd this ſigh in wrinkle of a ſmile:9 
But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs. 


Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker 
than Helen' s, (well, go to,) there were no more 
compariſon between the women But, for my part, 


ſhe is my kinſwoman; I would not, as they term 


it, praiſe her, - But [would ſomebody had heard 
her talk yeſterday, as I did. I will 256 —— 


5 82 ſiſter Caſſandra” $ wit: but— - 


Fx. O Pandarus! I tell thee, Pandarus,- — 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms dee} : 

They he indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 


In Creſſid's love: Thou anſwer' tt, She is fair; 


Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 
Handleſt in n thy diſcourſe, O, chat her hand, : 


7 when ſhe comes I pen is ſhe thence & Both the old | 
copies read then ſhe comes, when /be is thence. Mr. Rowe cor- 
rected the former error, and Mr. Pope the latter. MaLo xx. 


8 a ſtorm,)] Old copies—a corn. Corrected by Mr. 


Rowe. . 


9 - in wrinkle of a ſmile : . 80 in 7. 05 Night : He 
_ doth /mile his face into more lines than the new map with the aug- | 
mentation of the Indies,” Maroxk. | 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: | 

« With mirth and laughter let old awrinbles come. ' $7 EEVENS, 


2 Handleſt in thy di ow, O, that her band, &c. 1 Handleſt is 
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In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 1 

Writing their own reproach; To whoſe ſoft ſeizure 

The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe 

TI as the palm of ploughman ! by * thou tell ft BY 
Ws 


here uſed metaphorically, with an alluſion at the ſame time to its 
literal meaning ; and the jingle between hand and handleft is per- 
fectly in our author's manner. 
The beauty of a female hand ſeems to have made a ſtrong i im- 
preſſion on his mind. Antony cannot endure that the hand of 
Cleopatra ſhould be touched: 
„Io let a fellow that will take rewards, 
« And ſay, God guit you, be familar with 
My playfellow, your hand this kingly ſeal, 
; And plighter of high hearts,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
| | they may ſeize 
. On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand? a 
In The Winter's Tale, Florizel with equal warmth, and not lefs 
f poetically, deſcants on the hand of his miſtreſs : $5 
5 -T take thy hand; this hand | 
« As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth; or the fann'd ſnow 
= «© That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice o'er.” 
his paſſage has, I think, been wrong pointed in the late SER 
Peouriſt in the open alter of my heart | | 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait ; her voice 
| Handleft in thy diſcourſe ;—O that | er hand. / 
| In auhoſe compariſon, &c, 
We have the ſame play of words in Tizzs 4 
| O handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 
«« Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none!“ 
We may be certain therefore that thoſe lines were part of the 
additions which our poet made to that play, Maron, 


Though our author has many and very confiderable obligations 

to Mr, Malone, I cannot regard the foregoing ſuppoſition as one of 

them; for in what does it conſiſt? In making Shakſpeare anſwer- 

able for two of the worſt lines in a degraded play, merely becauſe 
er exhibit a jingle ſimilar to that in the. perchbetory us. 

| STEEVENS. 


| 3 


and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman / ] In compariſon with Creſlida's 


hand, ſays he, the ſpirit of ſenſe, the utmoſt degree, the moſt ex- 
_ power of ſenſibility, which implies a ſoft hand, ſince the 
ſenſe of touching, as Scaliger ſays in his Exercitations, relides 
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As true thou tell'ſt me, when I fay—I love her; 
But, ſaying, thus, inſtead of oil and balm, 


Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given me 
The knife that made it. 


Pan. I ſpeak no more than ruth, 
FRO. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. 


Pay. *Faith, I'll not meddle in't. Let her be 

as ſhe is: if ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; an 

ſhe be not, ſhe has the mends 3 in her own hands.“ 
RO. Good Pandarus! How now, Pandarus ? 


Pan. I have had my labour for my travel; ill- 
thought on of ber, and — on of you: gone 


5 chiefly i in the fawn: 1 is 50 as the callous and inſenſble c palm of 
N the ploughman. Warburton read: 1 9 5 


ſpite of ſenſe * | | 384 
— to th' /pirit of ſenſe. 3500 „ \| 


| It is not proper to make a lover aroſe to "hs his miſtreſs i in 
ſpite of ſenſe; for though he often does it in /pite of rhe ſenſe of 


others, his own ſenſes are ſubdued to his defires, JoH NSN. 


Spirit of feaſe is a Phraſe that occurs _ in the third act of 
this play: 
28 nor doth the eye dal; | | | 
«© That moſt pure ſpirit of /en/e, behold itſelf, 5 
Mr. M. Maſon (from whom J have borrowed this parallel) re- | | 1431 
commends Hanmer's emendation as a neceſſary one. STEEVENS. Ts 144 


ſhe has the mend; —] She may mend her complexion by 
; the aſſiſtance of coſmeticks. Jounson. _ | Ul) 


I believe it rather means Se may make the wo 7 a bad bargain, | 1 
This is a proverbial ſaying. - | — 
So, in Woman's a Meatbercoct, 1612: BS IR „ 
* I ſhall ſtay here and have my head broke, and then I have 180 
the mends in my own hands.” . 4 
Again, in 8. Goſſon's School of Abuſe, I 579: turne him 1181 

: with his back full of ſtripes, and his hands der avith his own | | | 1100 
amendes. | | gs 1 
Again, in The Wild Gooſe Chaſe, by Beaumont and 8 | | | | il 
The mends are in mine own hands, or the ſurgeon's "Ig ; 

| | | Was ene 1 5 = 


5 Hanmer, 


* — 2 AD — —— 
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between and between, but fall thanks for my 
labour. 


To. What, art thou angry, Pandarus? what, 
with me? 5 


pin. Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, thirefork ſhe's 

not ſo fair as Helen: an ſhe were not kin to me, 

| ſhe would be as fair on friday, as Helen is on 

| ſunday. But what care 1? I care not, an ſhe were 
a black-a-moor; *tis all one to me. | 


| To. Say I, ſhe is not fair? 


Pax. I do not care whether you do or no. She's 
a fool to ſtay behind her father; let her to the 
Greeks; and ſo I'll tell her, the next time I ſee 
her: for my part, PI meddle nor make n no more in 
| the matter. | | 5 
. 5 > Pandarus,— 
. = Pax. Not I. | 
RO. Sweet Pandarus, — 


Pay. Pray you, ſpeak r no more to me; 1 will 
leave all as I found it, and there an end. 
5 [Exit Paxparus. An Alarm, 
TO. Peace, you e clamours! Peace. 
rude ſounds! 
Fools on both ſides! Helen muſt needs be fair, 


1% fy behind her K 1 Calchis irorditig to Shak- 
| ſpeare's authority, The Deſtruction of Troy, was “ a great learned 
biſhop of Troy,” who was ſent by Priam to conſult the oracle of 
Delphi concerning the event of the war which was threatened by 
Agamemnon. As ſoon as he had made his oblations and 
demaunds for them of Troy, Apollo (ſays the book) aunſwered 
unto him, ſaying ; Calchas, Calchas, beware that thou returne not 
back again to Troy; but goe thou with Achylles, unto the Greekes, 
and depart never from them, for the Greekes ſhall have victorie 
of the Troyans by the agreement of the Gods.“ Hiſt. of the De- 
Aruction of Troy, tranſlated by Caxton, 5th edit. 4to. 1617. This 
prudent 6j/op followed the advice of the Oracle, and ee 
joined che Greets. MALONE, | | 
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When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
J cannot fight upon this argument; 

It is too ſtarv'd a ſubject for my ſword. 5 
But Pandarus O gods, how do you plague me! 
I cannot come to Creſſid, but by Pandar; 

And he's as tetchy to be woo'd to WOO, 

As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſuit. 

Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 

What Crefſid i is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there ſhe lies, a pearl: 

Between our Ilium,* * and where the reſides, 

Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf, the merchant; and this failing Pandar, 
Our doubrful hope, our convoy, and our bark.” 


2 Enter AExzas. 


vs. How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not 


afield ?* 


T; RO. | Becauſe not there; This woman” 8 anſwer 


ſorts) 


Ilum, ] Was the palace of Troy. Jou vsOx. 


- properly ſpeaking, is the name of the city; Troy, that 


* the country. STEEVENS. 
this failing Pandar, 


"Our doubiful hope, our convoy, and our - Jank, ] 05 in The Merry 


Wives of Windſor : 
« This punk is one of Cupid” s carriers; 
Clap on more /ails,” &c. MaLone. 


3 How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not afield ? Shakf are, 
it appears from various lines in this play, pronounced Troilus im- 
| 5 as a diſſyllable; as every mere Engliſh reader does at this 
ay | 
So alſo, in his Rape of N 
+06. Here manly Hector faints, here 7 22 n 
5 Maroxkx.“ 


9 forts, ] i. e. fits, ſuits, is congruous So, i in King Henry V. 
It forts well with thy fierceneſs.” STEEVENS, 


Vol. NI. . 
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For womaniſh it is to be from thence. 1 9 
What news, /Eneas, from the field to-day? _ 


xz. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
TRO. By W Kneas? 55 


e RO Troilus, by Menclan, : 5 


Tho: Let Paris bleed : *tis but a ſcar to ſcorn; 


Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. | [Alarum. : 


Ak. Hark! what good ſport is out of town | 
to- day! 5 

7 Ro. Better at home, if would 7 might, ere 
| May.— 1 


But, to the ſport abroad . you bound chither? * 


ZENE. In all ſwift haſte. | =; 
FRO. Come, 0 we then together. g 


[Exel : 
8 c E N E 155 II. 
The ſame. A Street. 
Enter CarssIDA and ALEXANDER: 


Ces. Who were thoſe went by ? 


PT Queen Hecuba, and Helen. 
Cxks. And whither go they? 
” 7; Up to the eaſtern tower, 


' Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, 


To ſee the battle. Hector, whoſe patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix d, 9 i was mov'd: 


Hedtor, whoſe Ae 
75 as a virtue, fix'd,| Patience ſure was a virtue, and there- 
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He chid Andromache, and ſtruck his armourer ; 
And, like as ther were huſbangry in war, 


| fore cannot, in propriety : of 8 be n to be lite one. 
|. We ſhould read: p | 


[s as the virtue fix'd,- 


i. e. his patience is as fixed as the goddeſs Parience itſelf. So we 


find Troilus a little before ſaying: 
& Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 
« Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than I do.“ 
It is remarkable that Dryden, when he altered this play; and found 
this falſe reading, altered it with judgement to: 
8 avhoſe patience 
* fix'd like that of heaven. 


Which he would not have done had he ſeen the wk rending hers | 


| 9 8 where his 1 is fo much better and nobler expreſſed. 


 WarBuRTON. 


A think the preſent text may ſtand. Hector-s patience was as 
a virtue, not variable and accidental, but fixed and conſtant. | 


I would alter it, it ſhould be thus : 

Hector, whoſe patience 
. all a virtue fix d, - | 

Alt, in old Engliſh, is the 2 ve or enforcing particle. | 

| Jouns0v. 

Y had © once almoſt tel mp that Shak ſpeare W 

- whoſe patience _ | 


5 1 as a ſtatue x !. 
So, in The Winter's Tale, ſc. ale 
The. flatre is but newly xd,” 


The ſame idea occurs alſo in the celebrated paſlge, in 7 0e 


Night: 


66 


ſat like patience on a monument.” | | 
The old adage—Patience is a virtue, was perhaps uppermoſt i in the 
compoſitor's mind, and he therefore inadvertently ſubſtituted the 


one word for the other. A viriue fixed may, however, mean the 


A image fa virtue, STEEVINS. 


=—— huſbandry in war, ] So, in Macbeth. 
There's huſbandry in heaven. STEEVENS. 


Huſbandry means economical prudence, Troilus alludes 1 to 


Hector s early riſing. So, in King Henry V : 
— our bad neighbours make us early ſlirrere, 


te Which is both healthful and good ne, 


” 


MaLons, 
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Before the ſun roſe, he was harneſs'd light, 


* Before the fun roſe, he «was harneſ”'d light,] Does the poet 


mean (fays Mr. Theobald) tha! Hector had put on light armour * 
mean! what elſe could he mean? He goes to fight on foot; and 
was not that the armour for his purpoſe? So, Fairfax, in Taſſo's 


85 Feruſalem : 


56 The other princes put on Ban light 
As footmen uſe . 


Yet, as if this had been the higheſt abſurdity, he goes on, Or 
does he mean that Hector was ſprightly in his arms even before ſun- 


riſe ® or is a conundrum aimed at, in ſun roſe and harneſs d light? 
Was any thing like it? But to get out of this perplexity, he tells 


us, that @ very ſlight alteration makes all theſe conſiructions unneceſſary, 
and fo changes it to harneſ5-dight. Vet indeed the very ſlighteſt 


alteration will at any time let the poet's ſenſe —_ the critick's 
fingers: and the Oxford editor very contentedly takes up what is 


left behind, and reads harne/5-dight too, in order, as Mr. Theobald 
well expreſſes it, /o make all conſtruction unneceſſary, WARBURTON, 


How does it appear that Hector was to fight on foot rather to- 


day, than on any other day? It is to be remembered, that the _ 
ancient heroes never fought on horſeback; nor does their manner 
of fighting in chariots ſeem to require leſs activity than on foot. 


Po | „„ Joh NsON. 
It is true that the heroes of Homer never fought on horſeback; 


yet ſuch of them as make a ſecond appearance in the AEreid, like 


their antagoniſts the Rutulians, had cavalry among their troops. 
Little can be inferred from the manner in which Aſcanius and the 


young nobility of Troy are introduced at the concluſion of the 
funeral games; as Virgil very probably, at the expence of an 


anachroniſm, meant to pay a compliment to the military exerciſes 


inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, and improved by Auguſtus. It appears 


from different paſſages in this play, that Hector fights on horſe- 
back; and it ſhould be remembered, that Shakſpeare was indebted | 


for moſt of his materials to a book which enumerates Eſdras and 


Pythagoras among the baſtard children of King Priamus. Our 
author, however, might have been led into his miſtake by the man- 
ner. in which Chapman has tranſlated ſeveral parts of the Iliad, 
where the heroes mount their chariots or deſcend from them. Thus 


Book VI. ſpeaking of Glaucus and Diomed: 


« from horſe then both deſcend.”” STEEVENS. 


5 If Dr. Warburton had looked into The Deftruction of Troy already 


quoted, he would have found, in every page, that the leaders on 
each fide were alternately tumbled from their horſes by the proweſs 


of their adverſaries. MALON E. | 
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And to the field goes he; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, * what it foreſaw 
In Hector 8 wrath. 


„„ What was his chuſs of anger? 
 Args. The noiſe goes, this: There is among the f 


: „Gee, = 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hedor; 
They call him, 3 885 . 


„„ | Good; "And whit of him? 


Arts. They ſay he is a very man per ſe, 
And ſtands alone. | 


Cx Es. So do all men; unleſs they are e drunk, fick, 


or have no legs. 


Arex. This man, lady, hath robb? d many beaſts 


of their particular additions ; * he is as valiant as 


the lion, churliſh as the bear, flow as the elephant: 
a man into whom nature hath ſo crowded humours, 
that his valour Is cruſh'd into folly,” his folly 


— per fe,] 1 in bester s Te PR of Creed 
« Of faire Creſſeide the floure and a per ſe” = 
«©. Of 'Troie and Greece. 


Again, in the old comedy of Wily ile, fe In faith, my 


| ſweet honeycomb, I'll love thee @ per ſe a. 
Again, in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, hos: . 
That is the a per ſe of all, the creame of all. {4 Sry NS. 


1 their particular additions;] Their peculiar and character- 
iſtick . or denominations. T he term in this leaſe 1s 
| originally forenſick. MaLONE. | | 
So, 1 in Macbeth: | 
. whereby he doth receive 
— 5 Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike,” STEEvens. 


fl , is to be confuſed and mingled with Wh fol , fo as that they make | 
one maſs together. Jour NSON. 
So, in Cymbeline : | 
„ Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 
„His meaſure duly,” STEEVENS., 


Q 3 


that his valour is cruſh'd into folly,] To be cruſhed into 


74 
1 
{4 
| 
11 
x : 


22 * . f — = 
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ſauced with diſcretion : there is no man hath a vir- 


tue, that he hath not a glimpſe of; nor any man 


an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it: he is 
melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt the 


hair: He hath the joints of every thing; but 


every thing ſo out of joint, that he is a gouty 
Briareus, many hands and no uſe ; or purblind Ar- 
gus, all eyes and no ſight. 


Cres. But how ſhould this man, that makes me 


Hull: make Hector angry? 


Arx. They fay, he yeſterday coped Hector in 
the battle, and ſtruck him down; the diſdain and 


ſhame whereof hath ever ſince lep Hector faſting 
and . 


Euler PANDARUS. 


Cars. Who comes here? 
Arts. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 
| Cats. Hector's a gallant man. 
Arkx. As may be in the world, lady. 
Ax. What' s that? what's that? 
| Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 
| Pan. Good morrow, couſin Creſſid: What do 


you talk of?—Good morrow, Alexander.—How 
"aw you, couſin? * When were you at Hum: 29; 


7 —agaiff the hav: 1-18 0 108 eq b 


in uſe—againſt the grain. The French y—42 EO re pore. See 
Vol. VIII. p. 540, n. 2. STEEVENS. 


See Vol. III. P. 393, n. 5. MaLoxE. 
8 Gord morrow, couſin Craſſid: What do you talk of 2—Good mor- 


row, Alexander. — How do yor, confin *| Good morrow, Alexander, 
is added in all the editions, (fays Mr. Pope,) very abſurdly, Paris 
not being on the ſtage. wonderful acuteneſs! But, with ſub- 
e, this gentleman's note is much more : abſurd ; for it falls out 
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| Cats. This morning, uncle. 


Pax. What were you talking of, when I came? 45 
Was Hector arm'd, and gone, ere yec came to Ilium? 5 


Helen was not up, was the ? 


Cxks. Hector was gone; but Helen was not up. 


Pax. Fen ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. 
Cres. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 
Pan. Was he angry? 

Cres. So he ſays here. 


Pin. True, he was ſo; I know the cauſe too; 


he'll lay about him to- day, I can tell them that : 
and there is Troilus will not come far behind him; 


let them take heed of Trojlus ; 1 can tell them that 


00. 
Cxks. What, is . angry too? 


Pan. Who, Troilus ? Troilus | is the better i man 
1 of the two. 


very unluckily for his remark, that though Pula is, for the gene- 


rality, in Homer called Alexander; yet, in this play, by any one 
of the characters introduced, he is called nothing but Paris. The 


truth of the fact is this: Pandarus is of a buſy, impertinent, in- 


ſinuating character: and it is natural for him, ſo ſoon as he has 
given his couſin the good-morrow, to pay his civilities too to her 
attendant. Ibis is purely # 38, as the grammarians call it; and 
gives us an admirable touch of Pandarus's character. And why 
might not 4/-x4»Jer be the name of Creflida's man? Paris had no 
patent, I ſuppoſe, for engroſſing it to himſelf. But the late editor, 


perhaps, becauſe we have had Alexander the Great, Pope Alexander, 


and Alexander Pope, would not have ſo eminent a name proflieuted 
to a common warlet, THEOBALD. | 

This note is not preſerved on account of any intelligence it 
brings, but as a curious ſpecimen of Mr. Theobald's mode of 
animadverfion on the remarks of Mr. Pope. STEEVENS. 

9 


at Ilium?] Ilium or Ilion (for it is ſpelt both ways) 


was according to Lydgate and the author of The Deſtruction of Troy, 

the name of Priam' s palace, which is ſaid by theſe writers to have 
been built upon a high rock. See a note in Act IV. ſc. v. on the 
words—** Yon towers,” Kc. MaLON E. 


„ 


him. 


India. 5 ; 
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Ces. O, Jupiter! there's no compariſon. 
Pax. What, not between Troilus and Hector? 


Do you know a man, if you ſee him? 


Cats. Ay; if Jever faw him before, and knew 


Pax. Well, I "2 Treis is Trail . 
_ Cres. Then you uy as ] lay; ; for, 1 am ure, he 


is not Hector. 


Pax. No, nor Hedtor is not Troilus, in ſore 


degrees. 


Cæks. Tis juſt to each of them; he is himſelf 
PAN. Himſelf ? Alas, poor Troilus! I would, 


lie WERE 


CR RES. So he is. 
PAN. — Condition, 1 had gone bac foot to 


">CRES: He i is not Hedor. 


Pax. Himſelf? no, he's not himfalf; — Would 

'a were himſelf ! Well, the gods are above; Time 
muſt friend, or end: Well, Troilus, well, A would, 
my heart were in her body No, Hedtor | Is not a 


better man than Troilus. 


Cx ks. Excuſe me. 
PAN. He is elder. | | 
Caks. Pardon me, pardon me. 


Pax. The other's not come to't; you ſhall tell 
me another tale, when the others come to't. 
Hector ſhall not have his wit * this year. 


| Cs. He ſhall not need It, if he have his own. 


e, the Dy are above; Jl So, in n Othells: cc ' Heaven's 1 | 
all.“ MALONE. | 


3 —— his wit—] Both the old copies have—will, Corretied 


by Mr. Rowe. Maroxx. 
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Pax. Nor his qualities ;— 
Cxks. No matter. 
Pan. Nor his beauty. 
| Cs. *Twould not become him, his own's better. 
Pax. You have no judgement, niece: Helen 


| herſelf ſwore the other day, that Troilus, for a 
brown favour, (for ſo "Us I muſt confeſs,)—Not 


| brown neither. 
\ Crs. No, but brown. 
Pax. Faith, to ſay truth, brown and not brown. 
CREs. To ſay the truth, true and not true. 
Pax. She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 
Cres. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 
Pan. Sohe Mk. - 


Crs. Then, Troilus ſhould have too much: if - 


the prais'd him above, his complexion is higher 
than his ; he having colour enough, and the other 


higher, is too flaming a praiſe for a good com- 


plexion. I had as lief, Helen's golden tongue 
had commended Troilus for a copper noſe. 


Pan. I ſwear to you, 1 think, Helen loves him pl 


better than Paris. 
Cxks. Then ſhe's a merry Greek; . indeed. 


Pan. Nay, I am ſure ſhe does. She came to 


him the other yu into the compals'd window,'— 


3 a mer 1 Gree 1 Com among the 1 15 15 to 
play the reveller. SrErVEXs. | 


The expreſſion occurs in many old Engliſh books. See Act IV. 


ſc. iv: 
HA woeful Creſſid mongſt the merry Greeks.” 
MaLoNE, 


$ PR 4 3 The compaſ; 'd window i is the ſame as 


the bow-windar. Joh xsox. 


| that Helen loves Troilus,- 


8 foiſts, puggards, courbers.“ 
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and, you know, he has not paſt three or four hairs 


on his chin. | 
Cres. Indeed, a tapſter 8 arithmetick may ſoon 


bring his particulars therein to a total. 


Pax. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, with- | 


in three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 
Ces. Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter ?* | 


Pax. But, to prove to you that Helen loves 


him ;—ſhe came, and puts me her white hand to 


his cloven chin, TE. 
Cx ks. Juno have mercy How came it clade? = 
Pan. Why, you know, *tis dimpled: I think, 


his ſmiling becomes him better than any man in 


all Phrygia. 
Cxks. O, he ſmiles valiantly. 
| Pan. Does he not? 
| Cats. O yes, an 'twere a cloud i in autumn. 
Pax. Why, go to then But to _ to you 


A FED” 'd window i is a e bow WT ER In The Taming 


of a Shrew the ſame epithet is applied to the cape of a woman's 


gown ; © a ſmall compaſs 4 cape. STEEVENS, 


A coved cieling is yet in ſome proces called a compaſe 4 cieling. 
MaLoNnz. 


- fo old a lifter ?] The word J ier is | uſed for a thicf, by 


_ in his Ar! of Coneycatching, printed 1591: on this the 


humour of the paſſage may be ſuppoſed to turn. We ſtill call a 


perſon who plunders ſhops, a /op-lifter. Ben Jonſon uſes the expreſ- 
ſion in Cynthia's Rewels: _ 


One other peculiar virtue you 5 is, / ting.” 
Again, 1 in The Roaring Girl, 161 129 cheaters, lifters, nips, 


Again, in Holland's Leaguer, "og 3: « Broker or pandar, cheater 
or lifter.” STEEVENS. = 5 


Hlifius, in the Gothick language, ſignifies | a la, 


Arxcbæolig. Vol. V. p. 311. BLACKSTONE, 
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Ces. Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if you 1 


| prove it 10. 


. Troilus? why, he eſteems her no more . 
I eſteem an addle egg. 


Cxks. If you love an addle egg as well as you love 


an idle head, you would eat chickens i'the ſhell. 


Pax. I cannot chooſe but laugh, to think how 
the tickled his chin ;—Indeed, ſhe has a mATYEHOUS 
white hand, I muſt needs confeſs. 1 


Cres. Without the rack. 


Pax. And ſhe takes upon her to toy a white | 


hair on his chin. 
Ckks. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer,” 


Pax. But, there was ſuch laughing ;—C ueen | 


: Hecuba laugh” d, that her eyes ran oer. 
Cres. With mill-ſtones . 
Pax. And Caſſandra laugh'd. 


Cxks. But there was a more temperate fire under 


the pot of her eyes; Did her eyes run o'er too: 5 
Pan. And Hector laugh'd. 
Cris. At what was all this laughing? 


Pax. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied | 


| on Troilus chin. 


Cats. An' t had been a green hair, 1 ould have 


laugh? d too. 


Pan. They laugh'd not fo ach at the hair, as 


at his pretty anſwer. 
Cats. What was his anſwer? 


7 her eyes ran oer. 
Creſ. With mill-ſones. ] $0, i in K Richard 1: 
Four eyes drop mill-flones, when fools' eyes drop tears.” 


Maron, 


/ 


- 3 — . oo. -, Egg ol nts ont 4 
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Pax. Quoth ſhe, Here's But one and fifty hairs 0 
your chin, and one of them is White. 


Ces. This is her queſtion. 


Pax. That's true; make no queſtion of that. 
One and hfty hairs,* quoth he, and one white : That 
white hair 1s my father, and all the reſt are his ſons. 

Jupiter! quoth ſhe, whzch of theſe hairs is Paris, ny 
huſband? The forked one, quoth he; pluck it out, 
and give it him. But, there was ſuch laughing | and 
Helen ſo bluſt'd, and Paris ſo chafed, and all the 
reſt ſo laugh'd, that it pafs d.? 


Cxks. So let it now; for it has been a great 
while going by, _ 


Hax. Well, couſin, I told you a thing yeſter- 
day; think owt. 


| Cres. So I do. 


| Pax. I'll be ſworn, *tis true; he will weep you, 
an *twere a man born in April.* 


Cres. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an *twere 
a nettle againſt May. M4 Retreat founded. 


Pax. Hark, they are coming from the field: 


Y One and „iy hairs, | _ Tp * fifty.] I ha ven- 
tured to ſubſtitute One and fifty, I think with fome certainty. 
1 How elſe can the nber make out Priam and his my ſons? | 
{ | | IARROBAL D. 

j | ; 9 that it paſs'd.] i. e. | that i it went beyond bounds. So, in 


Creſſida plays on the word, as uſed by Pandarus, by employing it 
herſelf in its common acceptation. STEEVENS. 


2 an *{avere a man born in April.] 1. e. as if were, SS. 
. So, in W Midjummer Night's Dream: 1 will roar you a twere 
| any nightingale.”” 
The foregoing thought occurs alſo in 1 bee Cleopatra : 
„Ihe April's in her eyes: it is love's ſpring, | 
And a the ſhowers to bring it on. STEEVENS. 


Shall we ſtand up here, and ſce them, as they paſs 5 


The Merry Wiwes of Windſor: ** Why this paſſes, maſter Ford.“ 
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coward Ilium? good niece, do; ſweet niece Creſ- 
ſida. 


Cres. At your pleaſure. 


Pax. Here, here, here's an excellent place ; here 
we may ſee moſt bravely : [ll tell you them all by 
their names, as ard —_ 91 but mark Troilus 


above the reſt, 


Extras paſſes over the Hage. 


Cats. Speak not ſo loud. 


Pax. That's Xneas ; Is not that a brave man > 
he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you ; But 
mark Troilus; you ſhall ſee anon. 


Ces. Who? 8 that? 2 


AxTENOR paſſes oder. - 


Play: Thar? $ Aritenor 5 he "Ong 4 had wit, 2 1 | 


can tell you; and he's a man good enough: he's 
one o'the ſoundeſt judgements in Troy, whoſoever, 


: That” s Antemr; he has a Growd WT; 
Fe Anthenor was — 

„ Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent 
To jeſt, when as he was in companie, | 
8o driely, that no man could it efpie; 

© And therewith held his countenaunce ſo well, 
That every man received great content 
Fo heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts to tell, 
« When he was pleaſant, and in merriment : 
« For tho' that he moſt commonly was ſad, 
e Let in his ſpeech ſome jelt he always had.” 
Lydgare, p. 10. 


"Such, in the hands of a rude Engliſh poet, is the grave Antenor, 


: to whoſe wiſdom it was thought necellary that the art of Ulylles 
ſhould be oppoſed: 


Et moves Priamum, Priamoque Antenora Anni 


Srkxvx xs. 


& © 
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© 
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and a proper man of perſon :—When comes Troi- 
lus I'll ſhow you Troilus anon; if he ſee me, 
you ſhall ſee him nod at me. | 


Cres. Will he give you the . * 
* You ſhall Joh Ct 
Cas. * he do, the rich ſhall have more.* 


| Hee TOR ö paſſes Ver. 


Pan. That” 8 Hector, that, that, look you, that; 


There's a fellow !—Go thy way, Hector There's 


a brave man, niece.—O brave Hector Look, how 


he looks! there Sa countenance: Is“ t not a brave 5 


man? - 
CREs. O, a hows man! 
Fan Is 'a not? It does a man's heart good 


Look you what hacks are on his helmet? look you 
yonder, do you ſee? look you there! There's no 


jeſting: there's laying on; take't off who will, as 


they ſay: there be hacks! 


CRES. Be thoſe with ſwords? 


: Parr F paſſes over. 


Pax. Swords? any thing, he cares not: an the 


devil come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it 


does one's s heart good ;— Yonder c comes Faris, yon 


be rich. Hau have more. ] The alluſion i is to the 3 
noddy, which, as now, did in our author's time, and long before, 
ſignify a filly fellow, and may, by its etymology, ſignify likewiſe 
| Full of nods. Creſſid means, that a noddy fall have more nods. 


Of ſuch remarks as theſe is a comment to conſiſt? JoHN SON. 


Jo give the nad, was, 1 believe, a term in the game at cards 
called Noddy. This game is e alluded to in the old 


comedies, dee Vol. III. p. 176, n. 7 STEEVENS. | 
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der comes Paris: look ye yonder, niece; Is't not 
a gallant man too, is't not ?—Why, this is brave 
now. Who ſaid, he came hurt home to-day ? he's 


not hurt: why, this will do Helen's heart good 
now. Ha! would I could ſee Troilus now you 
a ſhall ſee Troilus anon. 


Cats. Who's that? 1 e 


Helevvs paſes over. 


. That's HR TT bak where Teottus 
1s:—That's Helenus 3 think he went not forth 
to-day :— That's Helenus. 


Cs. Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 


Pan. Helenus? no ;—yes, he'll fight indifferent: 


well: I marvel, where Troilus is !—Hark; do you 
not hear the people cry, Troilus ?—Helenus is a 
5 E 
Ces. What ſneaking fellow comes „onder? 


T LUS paſſes over. 


Si Where? yonder? that's Deiphobus: Tis 8 
Troilus! there's a man, niece! — Hem '—Brave | 


Troilus! the prince of chivalry !. 
| Crs. Peace, for ſhame, peace! 
Pax. Mark him; note him ;—O brave Troilus! 


look well upon him, niece; look you, how his 


ſword is bloody'd, and his helm more ad than 


. collar in a couplet that reminds us of Dryden, or Pope : 
| « He was ſo ferſe they might him not withſtand, 
| „When that he helde his 2 worde in hand.“ 
I always quote from the original por, edit. 1555. Maroxx. 
1 


e bis ſword 1s bloody 'd 1 So, Lydgate deſcribing 55 


— — 


— n 


Vote Nr 
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Hector's; And how he looks, and how he goes |— 
O admirable youth! he ne'er ſaw three and twenty. 


Go thy way Troilus, go thy way; had I a ſiſter 


were a grace, or a daughter a goddeſs, he ſhould 
take his choice. O admirable man! Paris? — Paris 


is dirt to him; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, . 
would give an eye to boot.“ 


- nas poſs over the flage. 


Cage: Hees come. more. 
Pan. Aſſes, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaff. 


and bran! porridge after meat! I could live and 
die i'the eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'er look; 
the eagles are gone; crows and daws, crows and 
daws! I had rather be ſuch a man as Troilus, than 
Agamemnon and all Greece. 


Cxks. There is among the Greeks, Achilles; a 


. better man than Troilus. 


Pan. Achilles? a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 


Cats. Well, well 
Pan. Well, well ?—Why, have you any diſcre- 


tion? have you any eyes? Do you know what a man 
is? Is not birth, beauty, good ſhape, diſcourſe, 
manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue, youth, libe- 


rality, and ſuch like, the oor and falt that ſeaſon 
a man? : 


| Cres. Ay, a minced man : and then to be baked 


bi; he more hack'd than Hector £3} $, in Chaucer” J 


| 7 Wh and Creſſeide, Book III. 640: 


„ His Nele to hewin was in twenty places,” Kc. 


7 an eye 10 hoe] 5 the quarto, The folio, with leſs 
force,—Gice money 29 boot. Jon xsox. | * 


STEEVENS. 
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with no date i in the pye, —for then the man 's date | 


1s out. 


at what ward you lie.“ 


Cxns. Upon my back, to defend my ball; upon 


my wit, to defend my wiles ;* upon my ſecrecy, 


to defend mine honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my 
beauty; and you, to defend all theſe: and at all 


theſe wards I lie, at a thouſand watches. 
Pan. Say one of your watches. 


| Carts. Nay, I'll watch you for that; and that's 
one of the chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward 

u hat I would not have hit, I can watch you for 
telling how took the low; unleſs it ſwell paſt 


hiding, and then it is paſt watching. 
Fax. You are ſuch another ! 5 


© Enter Tro1LUS Boy. 
Bor. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 


: no date in the ge,] To account for the introduction of | 
this coidble, | it ſhould be remembered that dates were an ingredient 


in ancient paſtry of almoſt every kind. So, in Romeo and Tet 
hey call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 
Again, in All's well that ends well, Act I: 


better 1 in your pye and porridge, than in your cheek.” 


| STEEVENS. 

9 
binds. So, Falſtaff, in King Henry IV. Part T: Thou know'fſt 
my old ward ; here 1 lay; &c. STEEVENS. 


upon my wit, to defend my wiles; ] So read both 45 copies: 
yet perhaps the author wrote: 
Upon my wit to defend my will. 
The terms wit and will were, in the language of that time, put 
often in oppoſition, Jon xsOx. 


80. in The Rape of Lucrece : 
: + What avi? ſets down, is blotted raight with will,” 5 
vet I think the 00 copy right, MaLoNne. 


Vor. XI. 1 


Pan. You are ſuch a woman! « one knows not - 


your date i is 


at what ward you lie. | A metaphor from the art of de- 


fins a8 wy — o - 
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Pax. Where? 
Bor. At your own ; houſe; there he unarms him. 


Pan. Good boy, tell him I come: [Exit Boy.] 
I doubt, he be hurt. — Fare ye well, — niece. 


Cxks. Adieu, uncle. 
Pax. I'Il be with you, niece, by and by. 
Cxks. To bring, uncle,— 
Pax. Ay, a token from Troilus. 


Ckks. By the ſame token you are a baud.— 
[Exit Pax DA Rus. 

15 Words, VOWS, gifts, tears, and love's full lacrifice, 
He offers in another's enterprize: 

But more in Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 5 

Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 

Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing : 

Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies in the doing: 
That ſhe belov'd knows nought, that knows 1 8 

r 

| Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it Is: 

That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſire did fue: 3 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 

Achievement is command; ungain'd, beſeech: 


z At your eau houſe ; there he unarms Sa ]-- Theſe — 5 


words are added from the quarto edition. Pork. | 
The words added are only — there he una rms him. Jon NSON, 


5 avs ſoul lies in the doing 2] So read both the old editions, 
for which the later editions have 12 given: | 
the /aul's joy lies in doing. JoHNs0N. 


It is the reading of the ſecond folio. Rirsox. 
4 That ſhe —] Means, that woman. Jon Sox. 


Achievement is command; ungain d, beſcech:] The meaning ot | 
this obſcure line ſeems to be—*« Men, after poſſeſſion, become: our 
| commanders 3 : before 1 it, they: are our W STEEVE Ns. 
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Then though © my heart” 8 content firm love doth 


bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. 
s pa 


SCENE ii. 
7 he Grecian Camp. Before Agamemnon' 8 Te ent. 


Trumpets. Enter AGAMEMNON, Nrsrok, Urrssks, 
Mrxrxraus, and Others. 


Hoa, e 
8 What grief hath let the jaundice on your cheeks? 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, _ 


2 Fails in the promis'd lagen: checks and dis 


aſters 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd; 
As knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us 
That we come ſhort of our r luppoſe ſo far, 


6 Then though 1 The quarto de Te the . Dy the 
modern editions read improperly, that. Joh SN. 
1 — my heart's content — Content, for capacity. 


WARBURTON, 
On conſidering the context, it appears to me that we ought to 


8 read, * my heart's conſent, not content. M. Maso x. 


1 heart's content —] Perhaps means, my heart's ſatis- 
faction or joy: my well pleaſed heart. So, in our author's Dedi- 


cation of his Venus and Adonis to Lord Southampton : * I leave it to 


your honourable ſurvey, and your honour to your heart's content. 
This is the reading of the quarto. The tuito has—conterts. 


MaLoxEs. 


| My heart's content, I believe, fgnifie—th acquieſcence of my 
heart, STERVENS. | 
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That, after ſeven years' ſiege, yet Troy walls ſtand ; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 

| Whereof we have record, trial did draw _ 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 


And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gav't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then, you princes, 


Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works; 


And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, nought 


elſe 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men? 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 


In fortune's love: for then, the bold and coward, 


The wiſe and fool, the artift and unread, 


The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd * and kin: 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad? and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 


And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Nor. With due obſervance of thy godlike ſeat,” 


; Eo 'Jd—] i. e. joined by affinity. The fume adjectire 5 
occurs in Othella- 


« If partially aff'd, or leagu'd in office.” SrRRVBNS. 
2. broad—] So, the quarto; the folio reads -und. Jon nsoN, 
* With due obſervance of thy godlike /eat,] Godly [the reading of 


the folio] is an epithet that carries no very great compliment with | 
it; and Neſtor ſeems here to be Paying deference to Aga amemnon's 


ſtate and pre-eminence. 'The old books [the quartos] have it,. — 0 
thy godly /eat: godlike, as J have — the text, ſeems to me 
the epithet deſigned; and is very conformable to what Ancas 5 


afterwards ſays of Agamemnon : 


« Which is that god in office, guiding men?” 


5 80 godlike ſeat is here, ſtate ſupreme above all other commanders, 


THEOBALD. 
This emendation Theobald might have found in the quarts, : 


. which has—he godlike ſear, JoHNSON. 


thy godlike /,] The throne in which thou dated. 68 * liks | 


A deſcended god.” _ M&LONE. 
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Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall apply 
Thy lateſt words.“ In the reproof of chance 


Lies the true proof of men: The ſea being [mooth, 5 


How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 

Upon her patient breaſt,* making their wy". 

With thoſe of nobler bulk?“ 5 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold _ 
The ſtrong-ribb' d bark through liquid mountains 
| 8 

Bounding between the tuo moiſt elements, 
Like Perſeus” horſe: Where's then the an boat, 


5 — Neftor Pall apply 


uo hy latef words, } Nettor 1 the words to 3 inflance, 


JounsoN. 


Pulling Neſtor means, that he will attend particularly to, and 


_ conſider, Agamemnon's lateſt words, So, in an ancient ce 
entitled, The Nice Wanton, 1 560: 

O ye children, let your time be wall ſpent; 

«© 4pplye your learning, and your elders obey.” 

See alſo Vol. VI. p. 412, n. 7. MaLons. | 


3 5 - patient breaſt, The quarto not ſo well ancien: breaſt. 
| TJoHNSON. 


5 With thiſe of nobler bulk ?] Statius has the ſame tought, | 


though more diffuſively expreſſed : 
| Sie ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 

« Solvit 1 iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 

e Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali, 
Invaſitque vias; it eodem anguſta phaſelus 

« Zquore, et Lama partem ſibi vendicat auſtri. 88 
| Mr. Pope has imitated the paſſage, STEEVENS, 


Nut let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 


The gentle Thetis,] So, in Lord Sennen 1602 : « When I 
have ſeen Boreas begin to play the Mn with us, then would £ 


down on my knees.” MaLone. 
7 Bounding beteween the two moiſt elements, 


Like Perſeus* horſe: )] Mercury, according to the fable, preſented | 


Perſeus with zalaria, but we no where hear of his horſe. The 
only flying horſe of antiquity was Pegaſus; and he was the pro. 


perty, not of Perſeus, but Bellerophon. But our poet followed z 
more modern fabuliſt, the author of The Deſtructian of Troy, a 


R 3 


= ; 23 
— — — * K Ae —·˙—vç — be eye A 
— 7 
2 — - PI 
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Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even now 
| Co-rival'd greatneſs? either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo | 
Doth valour's ſhow, and valour's worth, divide 
In ſtorms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightneſs, 0 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize,* 
Than by the tiger: but when the ſplitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies fled under ſhade,” . then, the thing 
of courage, 5 


book which furniſhed him with ſome other circumſtances of this 
play. Of the horſe alluded to in the text he found in that book 
the following account: | 
Of the blood that iſſued out [from Meduſa's head] there 
| engendered Pegaſus, or the flying horſe. By the flying horſe that 
was engendered of the blood iflued from her head, is underſtood, 
that of her riches iſſuing of that realme he [Perſeus] founded and 
made a a ſip named Pegaſe,—and 7his ſhip was likened unto an horſe 
ing, &c. Again: * By this faſhion Perſeus conquered the head 
of Meduſa, and did make Pegaſe, the moſt ſwift ſhip that was in 
all the world. In another place the ſame writer aſſures us, that 
this ſhip, which he always calls Perſeus' flying horſe, * few on 
_ the ſea like unto a bird.” | * of 29. 4to. 1617, p- I55—164. 
| Marone. 
The foregoing note is a very curious one; and yet our author 
perhaps would not have contented himſelf with merely comparing 
one ſhip to another, Unallegorized Pegaſus might be fairly ſtyled 
Perſeus horſe, becauſe the heroiſm of Tenſeus had n him | 


nan STEEVENS. 


by the brize, | The brize is the gad © or hſe-fj . So, 1 in 
Mor zeur I homas, 1639: 
6s Have ye got the brize there! ? 
_** Give me the holy ſprinkle,” | 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, or FY White Dowll, 1617 21 * 
will put 67ize in his tail, ſet him a N preſently. See note 
on Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc, viii. STEEVENS, | 


9 Aud flies fled under fhade,] i. e. And flies are fled under ſhade. 
| T have obſerved ſimilar omiſſions in the works of many of N 

author's contemporaries. MaLoNE. | 
2 


the thing of courage, ] It is ſaid of the tiger, dar in 
florms and Kigh winds he . and r roars moſt furiouſly. 
| | HANMER. 
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As rous'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, 

And with an accent tun'd in ſelf-ſame Key, 
Returns to cluding fortune.“ 

Urt. e Agamemnon,— 


Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 85 


Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of all 

Should be ſhut up, —hear what Ulyſſes Reds, - 
Beſides the applauſe and approbation 

The which ,—moſt mi ighty for thy place and ſway,— 


To AGAMEMNON, | 
And thou moſt reverend for thy ſtretch'd- out life, — 


| | To Nesrok. 
1 give to both your ſpeeches, —which were ſuch, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in filver, | 


Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axletree + 


On which heaven rides,) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
| To his WENPENERE'S tongue, IO let! it ous both,- — 


3 Returns to chiding Nenne ] For returns, Haier onde FOR; 


unneceſſarily, the ſenſe being the ſame, The folio and quarts have 


retires, corruptly. Jo#Nns0N., 


So, in King Richard IT: 
„Northumberland, fay—thus the king returns 3; 


NP 


morous. So, in X. Henry VIIl: 
« As doth a rock 2 0 the chiding flood. * 


See Vol. XI. p. 120, n. 6. MaLONE. 
See alſo Vol. V. p. 128, n. 6. STEEVENS. 


4 
diflyllable. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca : 
Os. when the mountain | 
«« Melts under their hot wheels, and From their « ax'trees 


Huge claps of thunder plough the JON before them.” 
| | 5 STEEVENS, 


Gala ,—which were ſuch, 
2 4 gamemnon on; 42 hand of Greece 


2 Ou 


STeevens. | 
The emendation was made by Mr. Pope.  Chiding i is Ps cla- 


axletree —] This word was anciently contracted into o 
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Thou Oe e hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. 


Should bold 3 up high in bras and fuck again, | 

As venerable Neſtor, hatch' d in 1 filver, 

Should with a bond of air 

knit all the Greekiſh cars PE 
To his experienc'd longue,] Ulyſſes begins his oration with 

prailing thoſe who had ſpoken before him, and marks the cha- 


racteriſtick excellencies of their different eloquence, — ſtrength, and 


ſweetneſs, which he expreſſes by the different metals on which he 
recommends them to be engraven for the inſtruction of poſterity. 


Ihe ſpeech of Agamemnon is ſuch that it ought to be engraven in 


braſs, and the tablet held up by him on the one fide, and Greece 
on the other, to ſhow the union of their opinion. And Neſtor 
ought to be exhibited in ſilver, uniting all his audience in one 
mind by his ſoft and gentle elocution. Braſs is the common emblem 
of ſtrength, and filver of gentleneſs. We call a ſoft voice a /ifver 
voice, and a perſuaſive tongue a ſlver tongue. TI once read for 


” hand, the band of Greece, but I think the text right. To hatch 


1s a term of art for a particular method of * 85 | 
to cut, Fr. Johxsox. | 


In the deſcription of Agamemnon's "RY thaw 5 is a + ob 
alluſion to the old cuſtom of engraving laws and publick records 


in braſs, and hanging up the tables in temples, and other places of 


general reſort. Gun author has the ſame alluſion in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, Act V. ſc. i. 


: and Eſcalus, ſays, that 


T he Duke, ſpeaking of the merit of i , 


«cc 


it deſerves avith character of 1 . 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion 25 


So 0 far therefore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be hateb's d in i f . 


is much more obſcure. I once thought that we ought to read, — 


_ thaich'd in filver, alluding to his luer hair; the ſame metaphor 


being uſed IP T1 imon, Act IV. ſe. iv. to Phryne and Ti- 


| mandra: 


(c 


thatch your poor FER roofs . 
. W dich burthens of the dead | 
But I know not whether the preſent enema may not be underſtood 
to convey the ſame alluſion ; as find, that the ſpecies of engraving, 
called hatching, was particularly uſed in the hilts of ſavords, See 
Cotyrave in v. Hach“; hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, as the hilt of a 

| ſeword ; and in v. Hacher; to hacke, &c. alſo % hatch a hilt. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Cuſtom 6 dy the Country, Vol. II. p. go: 


When thine own bloo ſword cried out againlt thee, 
« Hatch'd in the life of him 
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Adu. Speak, 7 prince of Ithaca; and be't of 


leſs Om ; 


& to wha follows, if the reader ſhould have no more concep- 


tion than I have, of 


1 — 5 a bond of air, Ay as the axle tree 
„ On which heaven rides: .“ 


he will perhaps excuſe me for hazarding a FOI that the true 


reading may poſſibly be: 
a bond of awe, 
The expreſſion is uſed by Fairfax in his ah Bee, Muſes Li- 
brary, „„ | 

„ Unty theſe bonds of awve and cords of duty.” 


After all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very harſh and 


irregular ; but with that 1 meddle not, — it was left ſo by 
the author. TyrwarrtT. | 


| Perhaps no alteration is ty ; hatch'd in Y lover, may mean, | 
whoſe white hair and beard make him look like a figure A > 


on filver. 


1632: 


6 — his face 
8 5 Is Is hatch with impudency three-fold thick.” 
And again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant : 
| « His weapon hatch'd in blood.” 
in, literally, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: 
Double and treble gilt, 
* Hatch'd and inlaid, not to be worn with time. 
Again, more appoſitely, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 
Thy hair is fine as gold, thy chin 1 is hatch' 4 
Miih filver 
The voice of Neſtor, hah on all . 1 attention, 


might be, I think, not unpoetically called, a bond of air, becauſe 


its "operations were viſible, though his voice, like the wind, was 
unſeen, STEEVENS. | 


In the following verſes in our author's Rape of Lander, nearly 


| the ſame picture of Neſtor is given. The fifth line of the firſt 
| ſtanza may lead us to the true interpretation of the words hatch'd 


in ſil ver. In a ſubſequent pallage the colour of the old man's 's beard 


15 again mentioned: 


*« I'll hide my //ver beard in a gold beaver.” 


| Dr. Johnſon therefore is undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that 


there is any alluſion to the ſoft voice or /ilver lougue of Neſtor, 
The poet, however, might mean not merely Foe Neſtor looked lite 


/ 


The word i 1s metaphorically uſed by Heywood, in the hh ron Age, 8 


— Et, he ts 


1 
+ 
, 
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1 
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3 
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That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are confident, 


a [ engraved i in flver (as Mr. Stevens ſuppoſes); but that he 


- ſhould actually be ſo engraved. 
With reſpect to the 5 
Bond of air, it is ſo truly Shakſpearian, that I have not the ſmalleſt 


doubt of the genuineneſs of the expreſſion. Shakſpeare frequently : 


calls words wind, and air. So, in one of his poems: 
„ ſorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words,” 
Again, i in Romeo and Juliet: 

„Three civil broils, bred of an airy word.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Much Ado about Nothing : 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words.“ 

The verſes above alluded to are theſe : 

There pleading you might ſee grave Neftor Rand, 
As twere encouraging the Greeks to fight; 

Making ſuch ſober action with his — gh 
That it begail'd attention, charm'd the ſight; 
In ſpeech it ſeem'd, his beard all Halver n 

| by Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly | 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the e ſky. 


About him were a preſs of gaping faces, 
Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice, 
All jointly liſt'ning but with ſeveral graces, 
As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice; 
«« Some high, ſome low; the painter was ſo nice, 
be ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind 15 
* To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind. . 
What is here called Speech that beguil ' attention, is in the text a 
bond of air; i. e. breath, or words that ſtrongly enforced the atten- 
tion of his auditors, In the ſame poem we find a kindred ex- 
preſſion: | 
«« Feaſt- ending ads, tuning my 1 
„Will zie the hearers to attend each line.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in Drayton's Mortimeriados, 4to. no date: 
ä „ 'Torlton, whoſe tongue men's ears in chains could bind.“ 
The word Ait, which alone remains to be noticed, is often uſed 
by Shakſpeare in the ſame manner. So, in E 
| 6s to the which my duties 
« Are with a moſt indiſſoluble ie 
% For ever knit.” 


Again, in Othello: © have profeſs'd me hy friend, and 1 | 
| confeſs me &4rit to wy deſerving with cables of perdurable tough- 


| neſs.” 


reath or ſpeech of Neſtor, here called _ 


pe 
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When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff j Jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. 


Uxss. Troy, yet upon his baſis, had been down, ” 
And the great Hector's ſword had lack d a maſter, = 
But for theſe inſtances. _ 

The fpecialty of rule * hath been nextedted'; 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand _ 

Hollow upon this POS ſo _ hollow factions." 


A paſſage i in Feen $ Arte of Engh % Poefie, 1 589, 1 may il-⸗ 
loftrate that before us: Whether now perſuaſions may not be 
ſaid violent and forcible, eſpecially to ſimple myndes, in ſpecial 
I refer to all men's judgement that hear the ſtory. At leaſt waies 
I finde this opinion confirmed by a pretie deviſe or embleme that 

Lucianus alleageth he ſaw in the portrait of Hercules within the 
citie of Marſeilles in Provence; where they had figured a luſtie 9/4 
nan with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong, by the other end at 
the people's eares, who ſtood afar off, and ſeemed to be drawer to 
him by force of that chayne faſtened to his tong ; as who would ſay, by 
force of his perſuaſions.” MaLons. 


Thou great, —and wiſe, This bn is ſenſe as it bande 
yet J have little doubt that Shakſpeare rote —- >; 
Though great and wiſe,— M. Masox., 


Agam. Speak, &c. ] This ſpeech i 1s not in n the quarto. TT 
___Jonnson. 


N ex 17 — Expert os expectation. Thus in our author's 
works we have /uſpe# for ſuſpicion, &c. STEEVENS, | | 


He&or's {word had lack'd a maſter, ] So, in Cymbeline: 
cc gains, or loſes, 5 
80 Your ſword, or mine; or naſterle /5 leaves both —. 
 _  » STEEVENSs 
2 The ſpecialty of „ The 2 rights of e 


authority. JoHN SON. 


Follow »pon this plain, ſo many hollow fations.) J The Fe | 
hollow, at the beginning of the line, injures the metre, without 
improving the ſenſe, and ſhould provably be {truck out. 

M. Maso. 


1 would -acher omit the word in the ſecond inſtance. To Rand 
empty (hollow as Shakſpeare calls it) is a JOE phraſe applied to 
houſes which have no tenants. Theſe Factions, however, were 
avowed, not hollow, or inſidious. Remove the word helloxv, at 
the beginning of the verſe, and every tent in fight would become 
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When that the general i is not like the hive, 
To whom the foragers ſhall all repair, 
What honey is expected ? Degree being vizarded, 
_ The unworthieſt thows as fairly in the maſk. 
The heavens themſelves, 1 the planets, and this 
: „ 
: Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 
| Amidft the other; whoſe med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, 
And poſts, like the e of a King, 


| W as the 3 080 of a faRious chief; for the | 


plain ſenſe muſt then be—there are as cy. hollow factions as 
there are tents. STEEVENS. | 


4 When that the general i is not like zhe 8 The meaning is,. — 


When the general is not to the army like the hive to the bees, the | 
repoſitory of the ſtock of every individual, that to which each 


particular reſorts with whatever he has collected for the good of 


the whole, what honey is expedted? what hope of advantage? The 


ſenſe is clear, the expreſſion is confuſed. Jon nsS0N. 


5 The heavens themſelves, | This illuſtration was probably derived 
from a paſſage in Hooker: If celeftial ſpheres ſhould forget 
their wonted motion; if the prince of the lights of heaven ſhould 


begin to ſtand; if the moon ſhould wander from her beaten way; 
and the ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves; what would become 


of man?” WarkBURTON, 
6 


the planets, and this center, | i. e. the center of the carth, 
which, according to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, then in vogue, is the 
center of the ſolar ſyſtem, WaR BURTON. 


By this centre, Ulyſſes means the earth itſelf, not the centre of 


the earth. According to the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, the earth 1 is the 


centre round which the planets move. M. Mason. 


1 Corredts the ill aſpeats of planets evil, So, the folio. The 
| quarto reads: ©: 
Corretts the influence of 3 Hants.” N ALONE. 
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Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to diſorder wander, | 

What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ? 
What raging of the ſea? ſhaking of earth? 


Commotion in the winds? frights, changes, horrors, 


Divert and crack, rend and deracinate- 


20 * ao hen * Haven 5 | 5 3 | 
| In evil mixture, to di order «wander, &c. II believe the poet, 
according to aſtrological opinions, means, when the planets form 


malignant configurations, when their aſpects are evil towards one 


another. This he terms evil mixture. JOHNSON. 


The poet's meaning may be ſomewhat explained by Spenſer, to 


who he ſeems to be indebted for his preſent alluſion : | 
„For who ſo liſte into the heavens looke, _ 
« And ſearch the courſes of the rowling ſpheres, 
„ Shall find that from the point where they firſt tooke _ 
heir ſetting forth, in theſe few thouſand yeares 
„They all are avardred much; that plaine appeares. 
For that fame golden fleecy ram, which bore 
„ Phrixus and Helle from their ſtepdames feares, 
« Hath now forgot where he was plaſt of yore, 
And ſhouldred hath the bull which fayre Europa bore. - 


And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne 
So hardly butted thoſe two twins of Jove, 
That they have cruſh'd the crab, and quite him borne 
Into the great Nemæan lion's grove. | | 
«© So now all range, and do at random reve 
« Out of their proper places far away, | 
« And all this world with them amiſſe doe move, 
And all his creatures from their courſe aſtray, 
66 Till they arrive at their laſt ruinous decay.“ 


' 


* 


Faery Qucen, Book V. ch. i. 


STEEVENS, 


The aoparent irregular motions of the planets were ſuppoſed 


to portend ſome diſaſters to mankind ; indeed the planets them- 
ſelves were not thought formerly to be confined in any fixed orbits 
of their own, but to wander about ad libitum, as the * of 
their names demonſtrates. ANON YMOUs. 

5 
King Henry 5 


«cc 


the conic IP 


- That ſhould deracinate ſuch farag' ry. 25 "STRAVENS, 


deracinate —| i. e. force up by the roots, So again, in 


1 
9 


— —— 4 2 —— — 


* 
— — — 0 . — 


— — 
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The unity and married calm of ſtates * 


Quite from their fixure? O, when degree is ſhak” a; 


Which is the ladder of all high deſigns, 


The enterprize + is ſick! How could communities, 


Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores,* 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? 
Take but Gegren away, untune that firing, 


F 


« married calm of fates —] The epithet—married, which 


is uſed to denote an intimate union, is  emproyed in the ſame ſenſe 
by Milton: 

oc, Of. oe LA Bs 
mp Married to immortal verſe,” 


3 8 


. voice and verſe 
0 Wed your divine ſounds,” 
| Again, in Sylveſter's tranſlation of Du Bartas's Eden : 
ſhady groves of noble palm-tree ſprays, 
Co of amorous myrtles and immortal bays ; 
Never unleav'd, but evermore they're new, 
« Self- arching, in a thouſand arbours grew. 
Birds marrying their ſweet tunes to the angels' lays, 
« Sung Adam's bliſs, and their great Maker's praiſe,” 
The ſubject of Milton's larger poem would naturally have led 
Him to read this deſcription in Sylveſter. The quotation from him 
I owe to Dr, Farmer. 
Shakſpeare calls a harmony of features, married lineaments, „in 
Romeo and n, Act I. fe, 111, See note on this paſſage. 
| STEEVENS, 


1 0. aber ER is Pld, ] I would read: 
So when degree is h d. JoRNSON. 


4 The enterprize — Perhaps | we ſhould read: 
Then enterprize is fick /. Joh NsOR. 


5 
ternities. Jon nsoN. 


the ſame obſervation. STEEVENS, 


brotherhoods in cities, ] Corporations, companies, con fe | 


| dividable /hores,] i. e. divided. So, i in Ane and Cle. 
| _ our author uſes corrigible for correcded. Mr. M. Maſon has 


3 
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And, hark, what diſcord follows! each things meets 


In mere oppugnancy: The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: ; 


Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 


And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 


Force ſhould be right; or, rather, right and wrong, 5 


(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice refides,) 


| Should loſe their names, and ſo ſhould juſtice too. 


Then every thing includes itſelf in power,” 
Power into will, will into appetite; 
And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
| Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And, laſt, eat up himſelf. Great Agamemnon, 
: This chaos, when degree is . - 
Follows the choking. 5 | 
And this neglectionò of degree it ia, 
That by a pace“ goes backward, with a purpoſe. 
It hath to climb.“ The general's diſdain'd 
Buy him one ſtep below; he, by the next; 
That next, by him beneath: ſo every ſtep, 
Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 
Of his . grows to an envious fever 


7 —— wie e 1 Mere fo abſolute.” $0; in Hamlet : 
5 things rank and groſs in nature | 
ve Poſſeſs i it merely. STEEVENS. 


8 this negleion—] This uncommon word occurs again i in 


Pericles, 1609: 
e If neglefion „„ 
« Should therein make me vile, Mas: 8 
9 ' That by a pace —] That goes backw ard ftep 2 ſtep. 


Jon VSO N. 


5 with a purpoſe 


himſelf, by lighting his immediate ſuperior, Jonnsox. 


Thus the quarto. Folio :—in a purpoſe, Malo E. 


It hath to climb. ] With a deſign f in each man to aggrandize | 


| 

i 

i 
i 34 

[] 
= 
43- $3 
i} 
14 
{ | 
I. 
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14 
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Of pale and bloodleſs emulation : 

And *tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own ſinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength. 


Nxsr. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover'd 


The fever whereof all our power* is ſick. 


AM. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 5 


What j is the remedy ? 


Urrss. The great Achilles, —whom opinion | 


crowns 

; The ſinew and the forehand of our - hoſt; — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 


Lies mocking our deſigns: With him, Patroclus, 


- Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts; 
And with ridiculous and aukward action : 


(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls) 
He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, | 


Thy topleſs deputation * he puts on; 

And, like a ſtrutting player,—whoſe conceit 
: Lies | in his hamſtring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound _ 


9 a 5 emulation : 5 An emulation not vigorous _e 


active, but malignant and ſluggiſh, Jon xsox. 
3 


author's e, 
Who leads his come * STEEVENS. 


3 his airy fame,| Verbal elogium; what our author in 
Macbeth has called mouth honour. See p. 249, note. MaLoNE. 


4+ Thy topleſs deputation—] Topleſs is that which has nothing 


taping or overtopping it; ſupreme z ſovereign, Joh x SON. 
So, in Doctor Fauſtus, 1604: _ 
Was this the face that launch'd a thouſand ſhips, 
« And burnt the lee towers of Ilium ?” | 
Again, in The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598: 
e Ang Tops Honours be 9 on thee,” STEEVENS, 


our power —] i. e. our army. So, in another of our 
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'Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage, — 
Such to- be- pitied and o' er-wreſted ſeeming * 
He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 


Tis like a chime a mending; with terms un- 


ſquar' d, 
| Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp'd, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff, 
The large Achilles, on his preſs'd bed jolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe; 
_ Cries—Exeellent !—*tis Agamemnon juſt. — 
Noro play me Neſtor ;—hem, and ſtroke 2 ard. 
As he, being *dreſt to ſome oration. 
That's done;—as near as the extremeſt ends 
Oft parallels;? as like as Vulcan and his wife: 
Yet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent! 
7¹⁸ Neſtor & / Now play him me, Patroclus, 


5 *Twvixt his fred footing and the ſeaffoldage,]. The e | 


of the theatre, in the time of our author, were ſometimes termed 
the Ken. See The Account of the ancient Theatres, Vol. II. 
| MaLoNE. 


bens erected 8 i. e. wreſted beyond the truth ; 
overcharged, Both the old copies, as well as all the modern 

editions, have—o' og, which affords no meaning. 
 MaLone., 


Over-wreſted 1 up too higk. A wreſft was an inſtru- 


ment for tuning a harp, by drawing up the ſtrings. See Mr. Douce's 


note on Act III. ſc. iii. STEEVENS, | 
7 


the tower of a church while the chimes were repairing, will never 


1 wiſh : a ſecond time to be preſent at ſo Cy nouy an operation. 
STEEVENS. 


N 


| . 1 „ to their Labje&t, as ſtones are 
unfitted to the purpoſes of architecture, while they are packs un- 
ſquared, STEEVENS. | 

9 


- as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels;] The parallels to which the alluſion ſeems to 
be made, are the parallels on a . As like as eaſt to weſt. 


| Jon xsox. 
| vol. XI. | | S 


a chime a mending;] To this 8 the praiſe of | 
| IP muſt be allowed. He who, like myſelf, has been in 
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Arming to anſever in a night alarm. 

And then, forſooth, the faint defects of age 

Muſt be the ſcene of mirth; to cough, and ſpit, 
And with a palſy-fumbling* on his gorget, 
Shake in and out the rivet :—and at this ſport, 

Sir Valour dies; cries, O !—enough, Patroclus;— 

Or give me ribs of feet ! T ſhall fplit al! 

In pleaſure of my ſpleen. And in this faſhion 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, . 

Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what 1s, or is not, ſerves 
As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes.* 

Nesr. And in the imitation of theſe twain 
( Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice,) many are infect. | 
| Ajax i is grown ſelf-will'd; and bears his head 


5 4 a pally -fumbling —] Old copies give this as two diſtinct : 
w 1 "But it ſhould be Os" fading. i. e. e 
fumbling. TIRWHITr. 


Fumbling is often applied b's our old Engliſh writers to the 
ſpeech. So, in King John, 1591: | 
he fumbleth in the mouth ; 

His ſpeech doth fail.” 
Again. in North's Tranſlation of Plutarch : 
he heard his wife Calphurnia being faſt Moos: weepe and 
oy and put forth many fumnbling lamentable ſpeaches.”” Shak- 
ſpeare, I believe, wrote ix his gorget. MaLoNE. | 


On ſeems to be uſed for—az. So, p. 268 ; * Pointing oz him.“ 

i. e. at him. STEEVENS. . 3 ED 

5 All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Sewerals and generals of grace exact, 
Achievements, plots, &c. ? All our good grace eract, means 

our excellence irreprehenſible. Joh xsox. | | 


6 to make paradoxes. | Paradoxes may have a meaning, but 
it is not clear and diſtinct. 1 wiſh the copies had given: 
— /o make . JOHNSON, 
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In ſuch a rein,” in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles: keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feaſts ; rails on our ſtate of war, 
Bold as an oracle: and ſets Therſites 

(A ſlave, whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint, Yi 
To match us in compariſons with dirt; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 

How rank ſoever rounded in with danger.“ 


ULrss. They tax our policy, and call it cow- 
ardice; 

Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 

Foreſtall preſcience, and eſteem no act 

But that of hand: the ſtill and mental parts. — 

That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 


When fitneſs calls them on; and know, byen mea- 


| ſure : 
Of chile obſervant toil, the enemies? weight,” — 
Why, this hath not a linger s dignity : 
They call this—bed-work, mappery, cloſet war: 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 


They 1288 before his hand that made the engine; 


bears his Dt 


{till ſay of a girl, He bridles, JohNSOx. 


8 


coins money, See Vol. VIII. p. 415, n. 9. MALONE. 


Hoa rank ſcever rounded in with danger. 1 A rank weed is a 
high weed, The modern editions ſilently read : 
How hard foever - JoHNs0N, 


= and know, by meaſure 

Of their obſervant toil, the enemies abe. 1 think it were 
better to read: | 

and know the PO a | 

By their obſervant toil, of the enemies' weight, Jon xsOox.“ 


2 


— 5 neaſure — F hat! is, % by means of their obſervant toil.” 


NM. Masox. 
8 2 


3 ſuch a rein,] That is, holds up his bead a8 r A. 


- whoſe gall coins Hand rs like a mint, i. e. as faſt as a mint 


L 
i! 
i 
14 
| 
i 
4 
1 
1 
Ty 
: 
| 
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| Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 


By reaſon guide his execution. 


Nesr. Let this be granted, and Achilles horſe 
Makes many Thetis' ſons. [Trumpet ſounds. 


Ae. What trumpet? look, een . 


Enter Ennis. 


Mex. From Tray, 
Ac. What would you fore our tent? 


NE. 1s this N 


Great Agamemnon' $ tent, 1 Pray ? 1 

3 Even this. 
xe. May one, that is a herald, and a prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears??? 


Acau. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles' arm 
*Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 


xs. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may 
A ſtranger to thoſe moſt Imperial looks“ 8 


* N hs trumpet ? bol, W Surely, the name af FI | 
only ſerves to eſtroy the metre, and mould therefore be omitted. 
SrEEVENS, 


- kingh ears?] The quarto: 
kingly eyes. Jon N SON. 


Achilles' arm—] So the copies. Perhaps the author x wrote: 
—— Alcides' arm. JOHNSON. 


5 4 Aranger to thoſe moſt _ louks—)] And yet this was the 
| ſeventh year of the war, Shakſpeare, who 10 wonderfully preſerves 
character, uſuall 5 confounds the cuſtoms of all nations, and pro- 
bably ſuppoſed that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) fought 
with bas to their helmets, So, in the fourth act of this play, 
Neſtor ſays to Hector: 
„ !HBut this thy countenance, Rill lock'd in ſteel, 

1 never ſaw till now.“ 


| enen — have adopted this error from the wooden cuts 
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Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 2 
Aol. 5 How? : 
xk. Ay; 


I aſk, that I might waken reyerence, 

And bid the cheek o be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phœebus: 

Which is that god in office, guiding men? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? 


Acau. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of 


- Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 


Ang. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 
As bending angels; that's their fame in peace : 
But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, ney have 

galls, 


Good arms, ſtrong j joints, true ſwords ; and, Jove's 8 


accord, 


| Nothing ſo full of heart. 7 But peace, a 


to ancient books; or om PO SO FED of manuſcripts, who 


never ſeem to have entertained the leaſt idea of habits, manners, 


or cuſtoms more ancient than their own. There are books in the 


Britiſh Muſeum of the age of King Henry VI; and in theſe the 


heroes of ancient Greece are repreſented 1n the very dreſſes worn 


at the time when the books received their decorations, STEEVENS. 


In The Deſtruction of Troy, Shakſpeare found all the chieftains of 


| each army termed knights, mounted on ſtately horſes, defended 
"_ modern helmets, &c. &, MaLone. 


bid the cheek — | So the quarto. The folio has: 
on the cheek —. Joun NSON. 


1 have galls, 
Good arms, ftrong joints, true ſwords ; and, Fove' 5 accord, 


7 


Nothing fo full of heart.) I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that 


the poet wrote—(as I ſuggeſted 1 in my SECOND APPENDIX, 8v0. 


1793} -:: 
| | they have galls, 9 
Gord arms, ſtrong joints, true - froords; and, | Jour a god 
Natbint 4 full of heart. _ | 
83 


—— 2 — ——— worn —— 


| 
4 
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Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! 


| So, i in Macbeth : 


« Sleek o'er your rugged looks; be * and jovial 
« Among your gueſts to-night.” 


| Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


„ Cæſar, why he s the Jupiter of men. 
Again, ibidem : | 
„ Thou art, if has dar'ſt be, the earthly * 
The text in my apprehenſion is unintelligible, though J have 


9%” 


not ventured on my own opinion to difturb it. In the old copy 


there is no point after the word accord, which adds ſome ſupport 
to my conjecture. It alſo may be obſerved, that in peace the 


_ Trojans have juſt been compared to aygels ; and here Æneas in a 
_ ſimilar ſtrain of panegyrick compares them in war to that God who 
was proverbially diſtinguiſhed for high ſpirits. 


The preſent punctuation of the text was introduced by Mr. 


Theobald. The words being pointed thus, he thinks it clear that 
the meaning is,. — They have galls, good arms, &c. and, Jove 
annuente, nothing is ſo full of heart as they. Had Shakfpeare 
written “ 
ſuch an interpretation might be received ; but as the words Rand, | 


awith Jove's accord, and Nething's ſo full,“ 


it is inadmiſſible. 
The quarto reads: 5 
— aud great Joe accord—&e.  Martone. 
e we ſhould read: | wa 
| and Love's a lord 
| Nothing ſo full of heart. 


The words Fowe and Lowe, in a future ſcene of this play, are 
ſubſtituted for each other, by the old blundering printers. In 

Love's Labour's Loft, Cupid is ſtiled “ Lord of ay-mees; and 
| Romeo ſpeaks of his * boſom's Lord.” In Othello, Love is com- 
manded to “ yield up his hearted throne.” And, yet more ap- 


poſitely, Valentine, in The Tao Gentlemen of Verona, ſays, 

| love's a mighty lord —. 
The meaning of AÆneas will then be obvious. The moſt confident 
of all paſſions is not ſo daring as we are in the field. 805 in 


| Romeo and Fuliet : 


« And what Love can do, that dares Love attempt.“ 
Mr. M. Maſon would read“ and Jove's own bird.” 
Perhaps, however, the old reading may be the true one, the 
ſpeaker meaning to ſay, that, avhen they have the accord of Fove on 
their ſide, nothing is jo courageous as the 1 Man. Thus, in Coriolanus : 
The god of ſoldiers 
« (With the conſent of ſupreme Fave) inform 
1 'F by thoughts with nobleneſd. 


/ 
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The worthineſs of praiſe diftains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth :* 
But what the repining enemy commends, 


That breath fame blows ; that Prat, ſole Pure, 


tranſcends. 


Ac. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf 


Eneas ? 
Axe. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Ac. What's your affair, I pray you?“ 
As. Sir, pardon; 'tis for Agamemnon's ears. 


Acam. He hears nought privately, that comes 
from Troy. 


xx. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper 


; him: 15 

I bring a trumpet to awake his e ear; 
To ſet his ſenſe on the attentive bent, 

And then to ſpeak. 


F (7 0, Speak Fankly as the wind; 
Tt 1s not Agamemnon' $ leeping hour : 


Fove's accord, in the Py unde, like the Jos probante of 
Horace, may be an ablative abſolute. STEEVENS, | 


8 The worthineſs of praiſe diſtaius his EN” Y 


rrlanus 
1 - power unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
cc Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 
«© To extol what 1 it hath done.” MaLonr. 


9 What's your affair, I pray you?] The words—[ pray you, he 


an apparent interpolation, and conſequently deſtroy the meaſure. 
| „An. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 


% Agam. What's your affair 
Theſe hemiſtichs, joined together, form a complete verſe. 
STEEVENS, 


7 ow frankly as the wind; 1 So, Jaques, i in As ou ante ts 
| I muſt have liberty 
„ Withal, as large a charter as the Wind 
f© To blow on whom { pleaſe ;- Srrevz NS, 


$4. 


F that the our 'd himſelf oring the praiſe forth c] 6 in C. 


— 0 = II — —— — — 
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That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, he i is TY 
He tells thee ſo himſelf. 


- + NB». Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy braſs voice through all theſe lazy tents ;— 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, 
What N means fairly, ſhall be ſpoke aloud. 
LE [Trumpet ſounds. 
We have, great « Keen here in Tro 
A prince call'd Hector, (Priam is his father,) 
Who in this dull and long- continued truce? 
Is ruſty * grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 
And to this purpoſe ſpeak. Kings, princes, lords! 
If there be one, among the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his eaſe; 
That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 
(With truant vows to her own lips he loves,“) 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 


1 long- continued truce wad Of this long is truce there has been 
no notice taken; in this very act it is ſaid, that Ajax wy; Hector 
yeſterday in the battle.  JounsoN. Peg 


Here we have another proof of Shakſpeare's N into incon- 
ſiſtencies by ſometimes adhering to, and ſometimes deſerting, his 
original: a point, on which ſome ſtreſs has been laid in the Diſ- 


ſertation printed at the end of the Third. Part of King Henry 8 J. 
See Vol. X. p. 445—6. 


Of this dull and long continued truce (ebich was agreed upon | 


at the deſire of the Trojans, for fix months) Shakſpeare found an 
account in the ſeventh chapter of the third book of T he Deſtrudtion 


of Troy. In the fifteenth chapter of the ſame book the beautiful 
daughter of Calchas is firſt introduced. MALONE. | 


2 = ruſty —] Quarto,—refty. Jon NSON. 
3 —— more than in confeſſion „] Confe 77 ron for profe lion. 
WAR BURTON. 


7 her own lips he loves, ] That is, confeſſion made with idle 
Tows to the lips of her whom he loves, JOHNSON, 
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In other arms than hers, to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiſer, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compaſs i in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, bs 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love: 
If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 
If none, he' Il ſay in Troy, when he retires, 


The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, and not worth | 


The ſplinter of a lance.* Even ſo much. 


Acam. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord /Eneas ; 


Tf none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 
We left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers; 
And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 
If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elſe, Tam he. 


Nesr. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 


When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd: he is old now; 
But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt' 
One noble man, that hath one ſpark of fire 
To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,— 
I'll hide my ftlver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither” d braun; 5 


5 In other arms than 0, Arms is here uſed equivocally 
for the arms of the body, and the armour of a ſoldier. 


MaLoNe. 
8 


aud not avorth 


The Fe of a lance, | This is the . of romance. 


Such a challenge would better have ſuited Palmerin or Amadis, 
than Hector or /Eneas. STEEVEN S. 


85 
ee mould. MaLoNE. 


* And in my vantbrace— | An armour for the arm, avantbras. 
PoE. 


in our Grecian hoſt — So the quarto. The folio has— 
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And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 


Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 


As may be in the world : His youth in flood, 


I'll prove this truth with my three drops of blood.” 


xz. Now heavens forbid ſuch ſcarcity of 
-". youth! 


Urs. Amen. 


Acam. Fair lord Eneas, let me touch your 
hand; 


Io our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir. = 
Achilles ſhall have word of this intent ; 


So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent : 


Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, 


And find the welcome of a noble foe. 
Ole [ Exennt all but OLYSSES and Nrs rok. 


Urr: 15s. Neſtor, 


NES. What * Ulyſſes; 55 
Urrss. I have a young conception in my brain, 


Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape.* 


 Nksr. What ist? 
Unrrss. This tis: 


| Milton uſes the word i in \ his Samy tow js and Heywood i in 


his [ron Age, 16322 
08 peruſe his armour, 5 ; 
«© The dint's {till in the wantbrace. 8 STEEVENS. 


21 ll prove this truth with my three drops of blood. ] So, in 


Cioriolanus, one of the Volcian Guard ſays to old Menenius, 


Back, I ſay, go, left I let forth your half pint of blood.” 
Thus the quarto. 'The Follo reads—/[" {1 pawn this truth, 
MaLoNE. 


2 Be you my time &c. 'Y i. e. be you to my preſent purpoſe what 


time is in reſpect of all other ſchemes, v VIZ. a ripener and bringer 


of them to maturity. OTEEVENS, 


believe Shakſpeare was here thinking of the period of geſtation, | 


«hich Js ſometimes denominated a female 8 time, or reckoning. 4 
| | T.-C: 
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Blunt wedges rive hard knots : The ſeeded pride : 
That hath to this maturity blown up 

In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 

Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery 4 of like . 

To overbulk us all. | 


Nu sz. | Well, ind how TT 


Unrss. This challenge that the en Hedor 
r 

However it is ſpread i in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles. 


Nrsr. The purpoſe is perſpicuous e even as ſub- 5 
ſtance, 


Whoſe groſlneſs little charadters ſum . 


1 7 ſeeded pride &c. Shak Gras might have taken this 
| iden from Lyte's Herbal, 1578 and 1579. The Oleander tree or 
Nerium * hath ſcarce one good propertie.” It may be compared 
to a Phariſee, © who maketh a glorious and beautiful ſhow, but 
inwardly is of a corrupt and poiſoned nature.” —* It is high 
time &c. to ſupplant it (i. e. phariſaiſm) for it hath already floured, 
ſeo that I feare it will ſhortly. ede, and fill this wholeſome foyle 
full of wicked Nerium.” ToLLET. | | 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece 
% How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 5 
. When thus thy vices $ bud before thy ſpring ?” 


MALONE. 
4 - rurſer * 3 Alluding to a plantation called a nurſery. 
| Jon ns0N. 
Mell, and how 21 We might — this deſectixe line Dy. 
reading : 


Well, and how then! 5 
Sir T. Hanmer reads—how now ? STEEVENS. 


6 The purpsſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 

Whoſe griſſueſs little characters ſum up:] That is, the purpoſe 
is as plain as body or ſubſtance; and though I have collected this 
purpoſe from many minute particulars, as a groſs body is made up 
of {mall inſenſible parts, yet the reſult is as clear and certain as a 
body thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the thought, 
| though : a little obſcured in the conciſeneſs of the expreſſion. 

| WARBURTON. 


Subflance is eſtate, the value of which is aſcertained by the uſe 
© | | 


| 
l 
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And, in the publication, make no ſtrain,” 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 


As banks of Libya, —though, Apollo knows, . 
Iii dry enough, —will with great ſpeed of Judge- 


ment, 


Ay, with celerity, find Hector $ purpoſe 


Pointing on him. 


Urrss. And wake him to the anſwer, think you? 'S 
Wer. Ves, 
It is moſt meet; | Whom may you elſe oppoſe, 
That can from Hector bring thoſe honours * off, 


Tf not Achilles? Though't be a ſportful combat, 
Vet in the trial much opinion dwells; 


For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ſt repute 


” With their fin'ſt palate: And truſt to me, Ng : 


Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd 


In this wild action : for the ſucceſs, 


Although particular, ſhall give a ſeantling* 


Of good or bad unto the general ; 


of ſmall characters, i i. e. numerals = in x the prologue to King 


Henry 7 
« —— a crooked figure may 
«+ Atteſt, in little place, a million.“ 
The groſs ſum is a term uſed in The Merchant of Venice. Gio 


has the ſame meaning in this inſtance. STEEVER«. 


7 And, in the publicatim, make 10 rain,] Neſtor goes on to 
ſay, make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be 
proclaim d, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the 
drift of it. This is the meaning of the line, So afterwards, mn 
this play, Ulyſſes ſays: 

I do not „rain at the poſition.” | 
i. e. 1 do not heſitate at, I make no difficulty of it. 


ns ole 1 HEOBALD. 
15 thoſe honours — Folio—his honour. MALONE. | 
Y _— — ſeantling —] That is, a meaſure, proportion. The car- 


. penter cuts his wood to a certain cautling. JOHNSON, 


So, in John Florio's Tranſlation of Montaigne's Ehays, folio 


1603: 4 When the lion's ſkin will not ſuffice, we muſt add a 
ſeantling of the fox's. 


1 


Malo. 
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And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks* 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the glant maſs _ 

Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos'd, 
He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 


Ass 'twere from forth us all, a man diſtill d 


Out of our virtues; Who miſcarrying, 


What heart receives from hence a conquering part, 


| To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 
Which entertain'd,* limbs are his inſtruments, 


In no leſs working, than are ſwords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. 


Uros. Give pardon to my ſpeech; — 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, ſhow our fouleſt wares, 
And think , perchance, they'll ſell; if not, 

The luſtre 'of the better ſhall exceed, | 

| Dy ſhowing the worſe firſt. Do not conſent, 


— ſmall pricks 1 Small point compared with the volumes, 
JonnsoN. 


1 were in Shakſpeare's time often preſſ red to books. Mal ov Ex. 
3 Which entertain. d, &c.] Theſe two lines ſand the coneluding 


| hemiſtich,] are not in the quarto. Joh xSOx. 


+ —— limbs are his juſtruments, | The folio reads: 
limbs are in his inſtruments, 
Thave omitted the impertinent prepoſition. STEEVENS, 


-if not,] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of metre, we ſhould read: 
if they do not. STEEVENS, 

e lager. of the better ſhall exceed, _ 

By ſhowing the worſe firſt. | The folio reads: . 
The luſtre of the better, yet to ſhow, 
Shall ſhow the better, 

I once thought that the alteration was made by the . but : a 
more diligent compariſon of the quartos and the firſt folio has 
convinced me that ſome arbitrary alterations were made in the latter 
copy by its editor. The quarto copy of this play i is in general 
more correct than the folio, MaLoNe. 

1 | 
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That ever Hector and Achilles meet ; 


For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, 


Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers. 


Nys. I ſee them not with my old eyes ; What 
are they? 


Urrss. What glory our Achilles ſhares from | 
Hector, 


5 Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhare? with him: 
But he already is too inſolent ; 


And we were better parch in Africk ſun, 


Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, 


Should he *ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 


Why, then we did our main opinion * cruſh 
In taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let W Ajax draw 


-fare—] 80 the quarto. The folio—wear. Jon NSON, 


8 


aur main opinion —] is, our general eſtimation or cha- 


racter. See Vol. VIII. p. 585, n. 7. Opinion has already been 
eo" in this ſcene in the ſame ſenſe. * | | 


ALONE, 


blackiſh Ajax —] Shakſpeare on this occaſion has deſerted 
age, who gives a very different character of _ 
* Another Ajax (ſurnamed Telamon) 
„here was, a man that learning did adore,” Ke. | 
© Who did ſo much in elaquence abound, _ 
* That in his time the like could not be found. 15 


N And one that hated avide and 8 , &. 


Dur author appears to have drawn his portrait of the Grecian 


chief from the invectives thrown out againſt him by Ulyſſes in the 


thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, tranſlated by Golding, 
1587; or from the prologue to e s Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 


1506, in which he is repreſented as ** ſtrong, heady, boiſterous. 
and a terrible fighting fellow, but Es wile, learned, ſtaide, nor 
polliticke,” STEEVENS, 


T ſuſpect that Sbakſpeare confounded Ajax 7. 3 with Ajax 
Oilens, The characters of each of them are given by Lydgate. 
Shak ſpeare knew that one of the Aae was Hector's nephew, the 


ſon of his ſiſter; but perhaps did not know that he was Ajax 


Telamonius, and in conſequence of not attending to this circum- 
ſtance has attributed to the perſon whom he has introduced 1 in this 
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The ſort* to fight with Hector: Among ourſelves, 
Give him allowance for the better man, 


ply part of the redet which 1 had drawn for Ajax 


Oileus: 
| =. Oileus Ajax was right corpulent; | 
«© To be well cladde he ſet all his entent. 
In rich aray he was full curyous, 
Although he were of body corſyous. 
«« Of armes great, with ſhoulders ſquare and brode; 
It was of him almoſt a horſe-lode. 
« High of ſtature, and boyſtrous in a pres, 
And of his ſpeech rude, and rechleſs. 
„ Full many worde in ydel hym aſterte, 
And but a coward was he of his herte.“ 
Ajax Telamonius he thus deſcribes : 
| « An other Ajax Thelamonyius 
„There was alſo, diſerte and virtuous; 
« Wonder faire and ſemely to behold, _ 
«© Whoſe heyr was black and upward ay gan folde, 
In compas wiſe round as any ſphere; 
e And of muſyke was there none his pere. 5 
8 yet had he good practike 
In armes eke, and was a noble knight. 
« No man more orped, nor hardyer for to fight, 
«« Nor defirous for to have victorye; 
«© Devoyde of pomp, hating all vayn glorye, 
4 All ydle laud ſpent and blowne in vayne. 


* 


Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtorie, Kc. 4 


There is not the ſmalleſt ground in Lydgate for what the author 
of the Rifacimento of this poem publiſhed in 1614, has introduced, 

concerning his eloquence and adoring learning. See Mr. Steevens's 
note. 

Perhaps, however, The Deſtrufion of Troy led Shakſpeare tb giv e 
this repreſentation; for the author of that book, deſcribing theſe 
two perſons, improperly calls Ajax Oileus, ſimply Ajax, as the 
more eminent of the two: 

Ajax was of a huge ſtature, great and large i in the ſhoulders, 
great armes, and always was well clothed, and very richly; and 
was of no great enterpriſe, and ſpake very quicke. T helamon Ajax 
was a marvellous faire Knight; he had black hayres, and he hadde 


great pleaſure in muſicke, and he ſang him ſelfe very well: he was 


of greate proweſſe, and a valiant man of 1 warre, and without pompe. 
MaLoSE, 
Mr, Malone obſerves, that cc there is not the ſmalleſt ground, Ke 
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For that will phy ſick the great Myrmidon, : 

Who broils in loud applauſe; and make him fall 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. e 
If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 

We'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fail, 

Vet go we under our opinion * ſtill, 

That we have better men. But, hit or miſs, 
Our project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes,— 
AJAX, employ'd, Pplucks « down Achilles' plumes, 


_ Nesr. Ulyſſes, 


. Now I begin to reliſh thy advice ; * 


And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 
Io Agamemnon: go we to him ſtraight. 
Two curs ſhall tame each other; Pride b 
1 Muſt tarre the maſtiffs on, as 'twere their bone. 
1 e 1 xeunt.. 


concerning his eloquence and ok learning.” But may we aſk 
what interpretation this gentleman would give to the epithets 

"08 diſerte and virtuous” | 
By the firſt word, (formed from the Latin 4 fert, eloquence muſt 
have been deſigned; and by the latter, the artes ingenuæ, which in 
the gr of Lydgate were often called the virtuous arts. 
f STEVENS. 


- The 1 1. & the lot. STEevENs. 


So, in Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtorie, &c. 
** Calchas had experience 
«« Eſpecially of calculation; | 
* Of /orte alſo, and divynation.“ Maloxk. 


under our opinion — Here again N means . | 


 MarLoxe, 
4 Ulyſſes, | 
Now 1 begin 40. The quarto and folio e Ulyſes, 
I begin, Kc. The tranſpoſition was made by Mr, Steevens. 5 
MaLone. 
5 Muſt tarre the maſtiffs on,] Tarre, an old Engliſh word fignifying 
to provoke or urge on. See King John, Act IV. ſc. 1. 
| —— like a dog 


3 


=o Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on.” | Por " 
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7 ACT 1. SCENE IL, 
Another Part of the Grecian Canp. 


Ear Ajax and Turxsrrzs. 


A 74 *. Therf tes, 


THER. Agamemnon—how if he had boils; 7 full, 


all over, generally? 
AFax. Therſites, 


THER. And thoſe boils: tis run 43 ſs —did ; 
not the general run then? were not that a botchy 


core? 
AFax. Dog, 


JEE. Then . come ſome matter from him; q 


[ ſee none now. 


Aux. Thou bitch-wolf” 8 "om: canſt 3 not 
hear? Feel then. | 5 [Strikes him. 


THER. The plague of Greece upon thee,” thou 
mongrel beet-witted lord!“ 


6 42 Il. ] This play is not divided into acts in any of che | 


original editions. JOHNSON. 


_ 7 The plague of Greece upon thee, Alluding perhaps to the 
plague ſent by Apollo on the Grecian army. JonnsoN.. 


| The following lines of Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtorie of the Warres 
between the Trojans and the Grecians, 1555, were and here in 
our author's thoughts: | 
And in this whyle a great mortalyte, 

«© Both of ſworde and of peftzlence, 
Among Greekes, by fatal influence 

Of noyous hete and of corrupt eyre, | 

« Engendred was, that tho in great Apen | 


Vor. Al. | ES 
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Aux. Speak then, thou unſalted leaven, ſpeak: 
I will beat thee into o handſomeneſs. 15 | 


« O75 Ger l life in che Fretde they leye, | 
« For day by day ſodaynly they deye, _ 
« Whereby theyr nombre faſt gan dyſcrece; 
« And whan they ſawe that it ne wolde ſece, 
« By theyr advyſe the kyng Agamemnowne 
For a trewſe ſent unto the towne, 
For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge : 
« Without abode graunted his axynge.” MaLoxns, _ 


| Our author may as well be ſuppoſed to have caught this cir- 
cumſtance relative to the p/ague, from the firſt book of n or 
W s verſion of the //iad. SrEEVExS. 


—— thou mongrel beef. witted Jord “] So, in Tavel/th Night- 
0 -I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm 
to > my avit,”” STEEVENS, | 


| le calls Ajax mongrel on account of his father's being a Oct | 

| | „%%% bers his mother a 7 See Hector's ſpeech to Ajax, in Act IV. 

| c. v: | 

| — 706 Thou art, great lord, my father' s ſiſter's ſon,” &c. 

MALONE. 

55 Speak How FRA unſalted leawen, ſpeak 3 Unſalied leaven means 

eur without /alt, malignity without wit. Shakſpeare wrote firſt 

unſalted; but recollecting that want of /a/t was no ann! in leaven, | 
changed it to vinew'd, JOHNSON. | 


| The want of ſalt is no fault in leaven; but leaven ſhout the 
addition of ſalt will not make good bread: hence Shakſpeare uſed 
| it as a term of reproach. MaLone, 


| Unſalted is the reading of both the quartos. Francis 3 

On in his letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, 

Ss ſays: © Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were view'd 

and hoarie with over long lying.“ 

Again, in Tho. Newton's Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1587: 

| | | e F or being long kept * grow hore and vinewed,” 

1 e STEEVENS. 
In the preface to James the Firſt's Bible, the tranſlators ſpeak of 

| | fenowed (i. e. vinewed or mouldy) traditions. BLacksToONE. 


The folio has—thou gu, leaven; a corruption undoubtedly 

of winnewedſt, or vinniedſt : that is, thou moſt  mouldy leaven. In 

Dorſetſhire they at this day call cheeſe that is become . 
viuny Cheeſe, MALONE. | 
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TER. I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holi- 
neſs: but, I think, thy horſe will ſooner con an 
oration, than thou learn a prayer without book. 


Thou canſt ſtrike, canſt thou? a red murrain o thy 
jade's trieks ! 


AFax. Toads-ſtool, learn me the Pe ate. 


 Tnegs. Doſt thou think, 1 have no ſenſe, thou 
ſtrik” ſt me thus? 


A5ax. The proclamation,- 
THER. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 


itch. 


FUER. I would. thou didſt itch from head to 


foot, and I had the ſcratching of thee; I would 


make thee the loathſomeſt ſcab in Greece. When 
thou art forth in the incurſions, thou ſtrikeſt as flow 


as another. 
Aux. 1 fay, the proclamation,- 55 
ER. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on 


Achilles; and thou art as full of envy at his great- 
neſs, as Cerberus i is at ae $ Dequty, ay, that 


thou bark'ſt at him.“ 
__ A5ax. Miſtreſs Therſites! 
THER. Thou ſhould'ſt ROI AS ; 


. a red murrain c.] A PE imprec recation is found in ; 


STEEVENS. 


The J. e cc The red plague rid you: 


85 in Greece.] [Thus far the folio. ] The quarto adde ruhen 
thou art fo th in the * Fons, thou ftrikeſt as flow as another. 


4 
t hin. Joh nsox, 


The old reading 1 K 8 if 3 at all, ſhould have 


9285 8 into az, 'TYRWHITT. 


1 2 


ax. Do not, * as not; my N 


Jon xsox. 


ay, that thes bark ft at him, | I read, 0 that thou bark dſt 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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A. FAX. Cobloaf! + 
THe. He would pun thee into ſhivers with his 


15 fiſt, as a ſailor breaks a biſcuit. 


A5ax. You whoreſon cur! | [ Beating him, 

TER. Do; do. 5 
Ayux. Thou ſtool for a witch!“ 
THER. Ay, do, do; thou ſodden-witted lord! thou . 


| haſt no more brain than I have in mine elbows : 


an aſſinego may-Turor eee e valiant 


o « Cobleaf 70 A cruſty " uneven,  gibbous loaf is in ſome counties 


called by this name. STEEVENS, 


A cob-loaf, ſays Minſheu in his Dictionary, 161 7, is © a bunne. 


It is a little loaf made with a round head, ſuch as cob-irons which 
| ſupport the fire. G. Bignet, a bigne, a knob or lump riſen after 
a knock or blow.” The word Bignets Cotgrave in his Dict. 
1611, renders thus: Little round loaves or lumps, made of fine 


meale, oyle, or butter, and reaſons: bunnes, lenten loaves.“ 
Cob. leaf ought er to be rather written cop-loa f. . 
| MaLoxz, 


9 pun 7hee into Sin _ Par is in the midland counties | 


the vulgar and colloquial word for und. JOHNSON, 


It is uſed by P. Holland in his tranſlation of Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory, Book XXVIIL "Sf TW punned altogether and 
reduced into a liniment.” Again, Book XXIX. ch. iv: “The 
gall of theſe lizards n and diſſolved in water. 

| | STEEVENS. 

Cole in kl Didionary, 1 it by the Latin words contero, 
contundo. Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, 
reads—pound, and \ was followed by three e 3 
c ALONE», 


2 Thou foal for a witch !] In one way of trying a avizch they 


uſed to place her on a chair or tool, with her legs tied acroſs, 
that all the weight of her body might reſt upon her ſeat; and by 


that means, after ſome time, the circulation of the blood would 
be much ſtopped, and her 1 would be as painful as the wooden 
horſe. GREY. | 


3 an aſſinego— Jam not very certain what hs idea 
conveyed by this word was meant to be. Aſinaio is Italian, ſays 
Sir T. Hanmer, for an Waere but in Mirza, a tragedy by 
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aſs! thou art here put to thraſh Trojans ; and thou 
art bought and ſold * among thoſe of any wit, like 


a Barbarian ſlave. If thou uſe to beat me, I will 
begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
= thou — of no bowels, thou! 0 


Rob. Baron, Act in. the following paſſage occurs, with a note 
_ annexed to it: 
„the ſtout truſty blade, 
That at one blow has cut an of ane go 
6 Aſunder like a thread. | 
This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial if the Perſian ſham- 


Meers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a creſcent, of ſo good | 
metal, that they prefer them before yay other, and fo arp as any 


7 azor.“ 


I hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was 
rather made on an a/s, than an 4. driver. From the following 


paſſage I ſhould ſuppoſe gſinego to be merely a cant term for a 


fooliſh fellow, an idiot: © They apparell'd me as you ſee, made 


a fool, or an afinegs of me,” See The Antiquary, a comedy, by 


8. Marmion, 1641. Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 


Lady: 


2 all this would be e and J again ar of rnego, as 


your ſiſter left me. STEEVENS. 


Afinego is Portugueſe for a /ittle a. MuscRAvx. 


And Dr. Muſgrave might have added, that, in his native county 5 


it 15 the vulgar name for an / at preſent. HENLEY, 


The ſame term, as I am informed, is alſo current among the 


lower rank of people in Norfolk. STEEVENS. 


An afinegs is a he aſs. © A ſouldiers wife abounding with more 


laſt than love, complaines to the king, her huſband did not ſatisſie 


her, whereas he makes her to be coupled to an Aſiuego, whoſe 


villainy and luſt took away her life. Herbert's 7. wor; 16 34, 


p. 98, RIrsox. 


4 - thou art bought and 2 12 — This 's was a proverbial ex- 
0 See Vol. X. p. 688, n. 2. MaLoxne. 


So, in King Richard III: 
« For Dickon thy maſter is bought and l. 5 
Again, in King Henry V. Part I: | 
« From bught and fold lord Talbot.” STEEvVE NS, 


5 1f thou uſe 10 beat me,] i. e. if thou continue to beat me, or 


make a practice of beating me. STEEVENS. 


1 
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AgFax. You dog 
THER. You ſcurvy lord! 
"A5ax. You-cur!. -- | [ Beating how. 


THER. Mars his idiot! do, rudeneſs; do, camel; 
do, do. = 1 85 


Enter Ac NILLES and | PATROCLUS. 


Acnit. Why, how now, Ajax > wherefore do you 
thus ? 


How now, Therſites? what's the matter, man ? 
THER. You ſee him there, do you? 
AcniL. Ay; what's the matter? 
THER. Nay, look upon him. 
Acnit. So I do; What's the matter? 
Tater. Nay, but regard him well. 
 Acnit. Well, why I do =: 
HER. But yet you look not well upon him: for, 


| whoſoever you take him to be, he] is Ajax. 


Ach. I know that, fool. 
MER. Ay, but that fool knows not himſelf. 
Aux. Therefore I beat thee. 


Tarr. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters ! his evaſions have cars thus long. I have 
bobb'd his brain, more than he has beat my bones: 


1 will buy nine ſparrows for a penny, and his pa 
naler; is not worth the ninth part of a ſparrow. 


This lord, Achilles, Ajax, —who wears his wit in 


his belly, and his guts in his head I'll | tell you | 


W hat [ lay of him. 


- biz pia mater &c.] So, in Twelfth A ights here 
comes one of thy Kin has a moſt weak pia mater. Þ be pia maler 


is a membrane that protects the ſubſtance of the brain, STEEVENS, 


I 
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Acnir, What? 
Tres. I fay, this Ajax— 


Ach. Nay, good Aber. 
[Ajax offers to firike him, AcnILLEs interpoſes. 


TMER. Has not ſo much wit- 
Acnr. Nay, I muſt hold you. 


TER. As will ſtop the eye of Helen“ 8 needle, 
for whom he comes to fight. 


 Acnit. Peace, fool! 


THe. I would have peace and quietneſs, but the 


fool will not: he there; that he; look you there. 5 
 Azax. O thou damn'd cur! I ſhall 
Acht. Will you ſet your wit to a fool's? 


. 
Pars. Good _ Theres. 
Acht. What's the quarrel ? 


 AFax. I bade the vile owl, go Jearn me the te- 


nour of the proclamation, and he rails * me. 
THER. I ſerve thee not. | 
AFA4K. Well, go to, go to. 
RR. I ſerve here voluntary. 


Acnir. Your laſt ſervice was ſufferance, twas 


not voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax 


was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 


preſs. 


 Tats. Even ſo?—a great deal of your wit too 
lies in your ſinews, or elſe there be liars. Hector 


6 i beaten voluntary 5 i. e. eoluntarity; Shakſpeare aw 
uſes adjectives aaa See Vol. VIII. p. 552, n. 5. 


— 


THER. No, [ warrant you; fora fool's will ſhame 


MALONE, | 
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ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 


your brains; a were as good crack a fuſty nut with 


no Kernel. 
AchII. What, with me too, Therſites ? ? 


TEE. There's Ulyſſes, and old Neſtor, —whoſe 
wit was mouldy ere your grandfires had nails * on 


their toes, —yoke you like e oxen, and make 
you plough up the wars. 


Achill. What, what? 
THER. Yes, mY ſooth; To, Achilles! to, Ajax! 


A FAX. 1 ſhall cut out your tongue. 


THER. Tis no matter; 1 thall ſpeak as much as 
thou, afterwards. 


Park. No more words, Therſites; ; peace. 
TIER. Iwill hold my 7 when Achilles brach 


5 bids 7 me, . ſhall * 


Vector foal have a great an. if he keel out either of vou 
brains; &c.] The ſame thought occurs in Cymbeline « | 
„not Hercules 
60 Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none.” 
| nec BR | 
Nellirmnvbef avit avas welds ere your grandſires had 


8 


5 wile] [Old copies heir grandfires.] This is one of theſe 
editors wife riddles. What! was Neſtor's wit mouldy before his 


grandſire's toes had any nails? Prepoſterous nonſenſe ! and yet ſo 
eaſy a change, as one poor pronoun. tor another, ſets all right and 


clear. "THEOBALD. 


9 


wwher Achilles' brach bids me,] The folio and quarto 

read, — Achilles' brooch. Brooch is an appendant ornament. The 

meaning may be, equivalent to one of Achilles hangers-on, | 

Joh NSON. 

Brach I believe to be the true reading. He calls Patroclus, in 
contempt, Achilles's dog. So, in Timon of Athens : 

« When thou art Timor's dog &Cc. | 
A broxch was a cluſter of gems affixed to a pin, and anciently 


worn in the hats of people of diſtinction. See the portrait of Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton. STEEVENS. 5 | 
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 Acnir.. There's for you, Patroclus. 
TIER. I will ſee you hang'd, like clotpoles, ere 
1 come any more to your tents ; Iwill keep where 


there 1 is wit ſtirring, ang leave the faction of fools. 
i Exit. 


Park. A good F 


Acnit. Marry, this, fir, is proclaim'd through 
all our hoſt : | 


I have little doubt of broch being the true reading as a term of 
contempt. | 


The meaning of broche is well aſcertained—a ſpit—a bodtin; 


which being formerly uſed in the ladies“ dreſs, was adorned with 
jewels, and gold and filver ornaments. Hence in old lifts of 
jewels are found brotchets. % 

I have a very magnificent one, «hdd 1 is Goured and deſcribed 
by Pennant, in the ſecond volume of his Tour to Scotland, p. 14, 
in which the ſpit or bodkin forms but a very ſmall part of the 
whole. Loxrt. | 


Broch was properly a trinket w ith a pin | aſſt to it, and is con- 
ſequently uſed by Shakſpeare for an ornament in general. os in 
Hamlet : | 
Fo — he is the brorch indeed 
| « And gem of all the nation.“ 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
99 not the imperious ſhow _ 
« Of the full fortun'd Ceſar, ever ſhall 
ge broxch'd with me.” | 

But Therſites could not mean to compliment 83 and 
therefore this cannot, I think, be the true reading. Brach, which 
was introduced by Mr. Rowe, might ſerve well enough, but that 
it certainly meant a bitch. See Vol. VI. p. 389, n. 2.] It is 
poſſible however that Shakſpeare might have uſed the word as ſy- 
nonymous to lover, without any regard to ſex, _ 

I have ſometimes thought that the word intended might have 
been Achilles's breck, i. e. that over-weening conceited coxcomb, 

who attends upon Achilles. Our author has uſed this term of 
contempt in Twelfth Night: © Marry, hang thee, Hoch! So, 
in The Fejts of George Peels quarto, 1657: © T his + ſelE-conceated 
brock had George invited,” &. MaLove. 


A brick, literally, means—a badger, STEEVENS, 
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That Hector, by the firſt * hour of the "WY, 
Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 

That hath a ſtomach; and ſuch a one, that dare 


Maintain—I know not what; *tis traſh: Farewell. 
AFax. Farewell. Who ſhall anſwer him? 


 Acutt. I know not, it is put to e other. 
wiſe, 


He knew his man. 


Ayyax. O, N you -u: go learn more of it. 
[Exeunt. E 


SCENE ILL 
oor: 4 Room in Priam's Palace. 


Enter Priau, eros Taolrus, Pakls, and 
Hr1exvs, 


Pra. After fo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 


Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe— 


As honour, loſs of time, travel, expence, 

Wounds, friends, and what elſe dear that 18 conſumd 
In hol digeſtion of this cormorant war, — 
Shall be flruck off: Hector, what ſay you to't ? 


 Hzcr. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks 
than I, 
As far as toucheth my particular, yet, 


Dread Priam, 
There 1s no lady of more ſofter bow * 


3 ——the 1 — 80 the quarto. Folio—the en. — 
| Maroxk. 
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More ſpungy? to ſuck in the ſenſe of tear, 
More ready to cry out — , po knows what follows ? * 
Than Hector is: The wound of peace is ſurety, 
Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt is call'd 
The heacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſearches 
To the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Every tithe ſoul, mongſt many thouſand diſmes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 

If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten; 
What merit's in that FRO, which denies 
The nn of her up? 


Ta. e fie, my brother! 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 
So great as our dread father, in a ſcale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counters ſum | 
The paſt-proportion of his infinite ?* _ 
And buckle-in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons? fie, for godly ſhame! 


| — ſpung * —1 So, 4 Macbeth . of _ his Joung * 1 


STEEVENS. 


- Who knows ** Aa ?] Who knows what / con- 
quence may follow from n this or that courſe? | 


MarLoxE. 


3 many thouſand diſmes a 7 Dime, Fr. is the tithe, the tenth, 
So, in the Prologue to Gower's Con Amantis, 15 547 
The diſme goeth to the battaile.” | 
Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of Richard II: 
if ſo that there was levied, what of the dime, and + the 
devotion of the people, &c. STEEVENS. 


4 The paſt- -proportion of his infinite ® ] Thus read both the copies. 
The meaning is, that greatneſs to which ub meaſure bears any Pro- 
fortion, The modern editors EY give: 

The vaſt proportion Jou n80N. 
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Htr. No marvel, though you bite {o ſharp at 


reaſons,* _ 
You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, 
75 Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo? 


'TRo. You are for dreams and iumbers, . 
prieſt, 
| You fur your gloves with reaſon. | Here are your 
„„ PERIONs': 
You know, an enemy intends you harm; 
You know, a ſword employ'd 1s perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels; 5 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
0 like a ſtar di orb' d? '—Nay, if we talk of rea- 


8 on, 
Let $ hut our gates, and ſleep: Manhood and 1 
TD nour | 
Seal have hare hearts, would they but fat their 
| thoughts | 


With this cramm'd reaſon : fo. and reſpect 
Make livers Pe, and luſtihood deject.“ 


though you bite 7 ſharp at 1 c. ] Here | is a 
W er quibble between rea/ons and raiſin, which in Shakſpeare's 
time were, I believe, pronounced alike. Dogberry in Much Ado 
avout Nothing, plays upon the ſame words: © If Juſtice cannot 
tame you, ſhe ſhall ne'er weigh more reafors in her balance.” 
Maloxx. 
The preſent ſuſpicion of a quibble on the word—rea/or, is not, 
in my opinion, ſufficiently warranted by the context. STEEVENS, 


5 Aud fly lite chidden Mercury from Fove, 
Or like a frar di corb d 1 heſe two lines are miſplaced in all 
the folio editions. Wer- | 


95 reaſon aud reſpect 
Male livers pale, &c.] Reſpect is caution, a regard 40 conſe- | 
| QUENCES, SO, in OUT author J 8 of Lucrece © 
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Hecr. Brother, ſhe i is not worth what ſhe doth 
het colt. 

The holding. 55 5 
8 What is aught, but as *tis valued? 
Hecr. But value dwells not in particular will; 

It holds his eſtimate and dignity 

As well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf 

As in the prizer: *tis mad idolatry, 

To make the ſervice greater than the god ; 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 

To what infectiouſly itſelf affects, 

Without ſome image of the affected merit.“ 


To. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will ;? 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and Pars; -- 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Y ed will and fea and How may I avoid, 


« Then, childiſh fear, avaunt?; a die! 
% Heſpect and reaſon wait on wrinkled age! 


| Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage,” 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 


56 and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of eſpect, but follow a 
Ihe ſugar'd game before thee,” MaLonz. 
„ And the æbill dites, that is attributive 1 80 the quarto. The 
folio reads—inclinable, which Mr. Pope ſays «15 better. 


Maloxz. 
J think the firſt reading better; the will dan that attributes or 


| gives the qualities which it aht; that firſt cauſes excellence, and 
then admires it. JOHNSON. 


7M Without ſome image of the affected wk We ſhould read: 
the affected's merit. | 
i. e. without ſome mark of merit in the thing affected. 


WARBURTON. 
The Fed reading is right. The will affeas an object for 


| ſome ſuppoſed merit, which Hector ſays is cenſurable, unleſs the 
merit 10 affected be really there. Joh xsox. 


9 in the conduct of my will; i. e. under the guidance of 
: my will, MALONE, | | 
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Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 

The wife I choſe? there can be no evaſion 

To blench? from this, and to ſtand firm by honour: 
We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſoil'd them ;* nor the remainder 
viands | 
We do not throw in unreſpedtive ſieve, 

Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath with full conſent * belly'd his fails; 
The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him ſervice: he touch'd the ports deſir'd; 

| And, for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held cap- 

| tive, . | 
He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and 
freſhneſs 7 3; 


1 


_ —blench —) See p. 220, n. 6. STEEVE NS, 
ſoil'd them ;] So reads the quarto. Ihe: folio: 
ſpoil'd them. Joh xsox. | 


3 3 ſieve,] That is = unto a common vnn. _ Size 
is in the quarto. The folio reads: | 

| unreſpeftive ſame; | 

oy for which the ſecond folio and modern editions have flently ptinted: 

| unreſpective place. Joh xsox. 


I am yet to learn, that fieve was ever uſed as ſynonymous to 
woider, The correction in the ſecond folio, may therefore be 
juſtifiable. STEEVENS, 


4 Your breath with full conſent — You breaths all TREVS | 
together; your unanimous approbation. See Vol. IX. p. 211, n. 2. 
Thus the quarto. The folio reads full conſent. Maloxx. 


Ss And, for an old aunt, | Priam's ſiſter, Heſione, whom Hercules, 
being enraged at Priam's breach of faith, gave to T Amon, who by 
her had Ajax. MaLoNE. 


This circumſtance alſo is found in Lydgte, Book II. where 
Priam fays: | 
My ſyſter eke, called Exiona 
8 Out of this regyon ye have ladde any” &c. 
| STBRVENT: 
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Wrinkles Apollo” s, and makes pale the morning.” 

Why keep we her? the Grecians Keep our aunt: 
Is ſhe worth keeping? why, ſhe is a pearl, 

Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, | 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you'll avouch, 'twas wiſdom Paris went, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all cry'd—Go, go,) 


” If you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 


(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 

And cry'd—Tneftimable !) why do you now _ 

The iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 

And do a deed that fortune never did, 

Beggar the eſtimation which you priz'd : 
Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to Rt 

But, thieves,* unworthy of a thing ſo ſtolen, 
That in their country did them that 7 
We fear to warrant in our native ap 


Quas. Mithin. Cry, Trojans, cry! 


6 makes pale the mor: irg. T-. 80 the quarto. The folio and 
modern editors, 
| - makes ſtale the morning. Jouxsox. ir 

7 And do @ deed that fortune never did,| If 1 anderfiand this 
_ paſſage, the meaning is: Why do you, by cenſuring the deter- 
mination of your own wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune 
has not yet deprived of her value, or againſt whom, as the wife 
of Paris, fortune has not in this war ſo declared, as to make us 
value her leſs? ?” This is very harſn, and much ſtrained. 

Jonnsos. 

'The meaning, I belier e, is: Act with more inconſtaney and 

caprice than ever did fortune.” HENLE. 


Fortune was never ſo unjuſt and mutable as to rate a thing on 
one day above all price, and on the next to ſet no eſtimation what- 
ſoever upon it. You are now going to do what fortune never did. 
Buch, I think, is the meaning. MaLoxs. 


2 But, thieves, | Sir T. Hanmer reads—Boſe thieves—. 
Jon NsoN. 


Te did 1 in the next line means—that which did. M ALONE, 
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TEE | What noiſe? what ſhriek 1s this? 
7. Tis our mad fiſter, I do know her voice. 
Cas. [ Within. | Cry, Trojans! _ 
Heer. It is Caſſandra. 


Z Enter Caan, raving.“ 


Cas. Cry, Trojans, ery! lend me ten thouſand 
. 

And I will fill them with prophetick tears. 

Heer. Peace, ſiſter, peace. : 


Cas. Virgins and boys, I and wrinkled 
eder, 
Soft infancy, that nothing can'ſt but cry, = 
Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that maſs of moan to come. 
Cry, TroJjant; cry! practiſe your eyes with tears 


1 kur Gillies, raving. J This circumſtance allo 1 is from the 
third book of Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtorie &c. 1555: | 
his was the noiſe and the pyteous crye 

Of Calſandra that ſo dredefully 
«« She gan to make aboute in every ſtrete 
„Through ye towne”” &c. STEEVENS. 


2— wrinkled elders, | So the e Folio wrinkled %%. 
| MALONE. 


Elders, the erroneous reading * the quarto, would ſeem to have 
been properly corrected in the copy whence the firſt folio was 
printed; but it is a rule with printers, whenever they meet with a 
ſtrange word in a manuſcript, to give the neareſt word to it they 
are acquainted with; a liberty which has been not very ſparingly 
exerciſed in all the old editions of our author's plays. There 

cannot be a queſtion that he wrote: | 
- na, of and wrinkled eld, 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : | 
Ihe ſuperſtitious idle-headed ed, w 
| Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Dot beg the alms of palſied eld,” RIxsOx. 
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Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand ; * 

Our fire-brand brother,* Paris, burns us all. 

Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen, and a woe: 

| Cry, 25 Troy burns, or elſe let Helen 5 

[ Exit. 

cr. Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe ga 
trains 


Of divination in our ſiſter work 


Some touches of remorſe? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 
Can qualify the ſame? 


N Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the juſtneſs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-ſick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte * the goodneſs of a quarrel, 

Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 

Io make it gracious.* For my private part, 

1 am no more touch d than all Priam' s ſons: 


3 Troy wol not + bs; nor - a Ilion fand; See p. 220, U. 6. 


and p. 231, n. 9. This line unavoidably reminds us of another in 
the ſecond book of the AÆneid-. 


Rs rojague nunc flares, ern arx r alta maneres. 
. 1 
Our firebrand brother, | Hubs when pregnant with T0; 
dreamed ſhe ſhould be delivered of a durnIng e torch: 
et face pregnans 
Ciffers regina Parin creat. 
Enid X. 705. STEEVENS. 


——— diſtaſte 5 e change to a a worſe ſtate, 
| Jonns0vN. 
6 To make it gracious.] i. e. toſeti it off; to ſhow it to advantage. 
So, in Marſton's Malcontent, 1604 : he is moſt exquiſite &c. 
in ſleeking of ſkinnes, bluſhing. - cheeks &c. that ever made. an 
ould lady gracious by torch- light.“ STEEVENS, 


Yor X0:: 3 
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And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 


Such things as might offend the SANE ſpleen. 


To fight for and maintain ! 
Pas. Elſe might the world convince of levity ' 


As well my undertakings, as your counſels : 
But I atteſt the gods, your full conſent? 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off. 
All fears attending on ſo dire a project. 

For what, alas, can theſe my ſingle arms? 2 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 


To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 


This quarrel would excite? Yet, I proteſt, 
Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, 

And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the e 


PRI. No on Paris, you ſpeak 


Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights: _ 
You have the honey ſtil], but theſe the call; 
So to be yaliant, is no praiſe at all. 


Pax. Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 


The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the ſoil of her Tale rape? 


Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What rreaſon were 1t to the ranſack d queen, 


Q 
4 


convince of lui 5—1 This word, which our W - 
Coquenty employs in the 8 ſenſe of to overpower, ſubdue, 
ſeems in the preſent inſtance to ys Ban or ſubject to the 


charge of levity. STEEVENS. 


8 


— your full conſent — | Your unanimous approbation. See 


p. 286, n. 4. MALON FE. 


9 


her fair rape —] Rape i in our author's time commonly 


ſignified the carrying away of a female. MALONE. 


It has always borne that, as one of its ſignifications; raptus 
Helena (without any idea of perſonal violence) being Oey 
rendered—the rape of Helen. STEEVENS, 


- 
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Diſgrace to your great worths, and ſhame to me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 5 
On terms of baſe compulſion? Can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a ſtrain as this, 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms? 2 
There's not the meaneſt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is defended; nor none ſo noble, 5 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam' d, 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſay, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. | 


Heer. Paris, and Troilus, you have both ſaid 
= Well; 

| And on the cauſe and action now in hand 

Have gloz'd, but ſuperficially; not much 

Unlike young n men, , en 5 


have gloz 9 4 So, in Spenſer s Faerie rene, Book III. 


i 7555 viii. 14: 


79G; could well his gloxing ſpeeches frame.” 
To zloze, in this inſtance, means to #/inuate; but in Shakſpeare, | 
to comment. So, in King Henry V: 

« Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 

Jo be the realm of France.” STEEVENSS. 


3 Ariſtotle —] Let it be remembered as often as Shak- 
ſpeare”: $ anachroniſms occur, that errors in computing time were 
very frequent in thoſe ancient romances which ſeem to have 
formed the greater part of his library. I may add, that even 
claſſick authors are not exempt from ſuch miſtakes. In the fifth 
book of Statius's T hebaid, Amphiaraus talks of the fates of Neſtor 
and Priam, neither of whom died till long after him. If on this 
occaſion, ſomewhat ſhould be attributed to his augural profeſſion, 
yet if he could ſo freely mention, nay, even quote as examples to 
the whole army, things that would not happen till the next age, 
they muſt all have been prophets as well as himſelf, or they could 

not have underſtood him. 
lector's mention of Ariftozle, however (during our ancient pro- 
penny to quote the authorities of the learned on every e is 
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Unfit to hear moral philoſophy: 


The reaſons, you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 
*Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 
Have ears more deaf than adders * to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. Nature craves, 

All dues be render'd to their owners; Now ͥ—Z ̃ 
What nearer debt in all humanity, 
Than wife is to the huſband ? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection ; 

And that great minds, of Partial indulgence? 
To their benumbed wills, reſiſt the ſame; 
There is a law in each well-order'd nation, 

To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 

| Moſt diſobedient and refractor . 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king,— 

As it is known ſhe is,—theſe moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud _ 

To have her back return'd: Thus to perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 

Is this, in way of truth: pet, ne erthcleſs, 


not more ed * the following circumſtance in T; 4 Dialoges of 
Creatures Moralyſed, bl. I. no date, (a book which Shakſpeare might 


have ſeen,) where we find God Ay quoting Cato. See 
Dial. IV. SrEEV ENS. 


4 more deaf than ad. See Vol. X. p. 97, n. 4. 
STEEVENS. 
of partial indulgence —) i. e. Sg partial indulgence. 
M. Maso. 
LEES avills,] That is, inflexible, immoveable, no 
* obedient to ſuperior direction. JoRHNSOx. 


| 7 There is a law—} What the law does in every nation between 
individuals, juſtice ought to do between nations. Joh NS. 


8 I; this, in way of iruth : | Though conſidering truth and juſtice 


in this queſtion, this is my opinion; yet as a queſtion of honour, 
I think on it as you. Jon d SON. 


7 
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My ſpritely brethren, I propend to you 
In reſolution to keep Helen till! 


For *tis a cauſe that hath no mean SS 
Upon our joint and ſeveral dignities. 


TRO. Why, there you touch'd the life of our de- 


ſign: 


Mere it not Slory that we more affected 


Than the performance of our heaving ſpleens," 
I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 
A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds; 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us : 
For, I preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 
o rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue. 
Fed Eu „ yours, 
Vou valiant offspring of great Priamus.— 
I have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy {ſpirits : 
] was advertis'd, their great general ſlept, 
Whilſt emulation? in the army crept ; 
| This, I preſume, will wake him. Exeunt. 


9 the pe: Freter of our a ſoleens,] The execution of 
ſpite and reſentment, JOHNSON, 


a canonize u; The hope of being 41777 0 as a 4 
18 rathee out of its place at fo early a period, as this of the Trojan 
war. STEEVENS., 


; emulation — | I hat is, envy, faQtious contention, 
| | | Jon NSON. 


Emulation is now never uſed in an ill ſenſe; but Shakſpeare 


meant to employ it ſo, He has uſed the ſame w ith more propriety 


* 
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S C E N E Wind 
T he Grecian Camp. Before Achilles Tent. 


Enter THrRsITES. 


Tues. How now, Therſites? what, loſt i in the 
1 of thy fury ? Shall the elephant Ajax 
carry it thus? he beats me, and I rail at him: O 
worthy ſatisfaction! -would, it were otherwiſe; 
that I could beat him, whilſt he rail'd at me: 'Sfoot, 
I'll learn to conjure and raiſe devils, but I'll ſee 
ſome iſſue of my ſpiteful execrations. Then there's 
Achilles, —a rare engineer.“ If Troy be not taken 
till theſe two undermine it, the walls will ſtand till 
they fall of themſelves. O thou great thunder 
darter of Olympus, forget that thou art Jove 
the king of gods; and, Mercury, loſe all the ſer- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceus; if ye take not that 
little little leſs-than-little wit from them that they 

have! which ſhort-arm'd ignorance itſelf knows is 
ſo abundant ſcarce, it will not in circumvention _ 
deliver a fly from a ſpider, without drawing their 


in a 3 las; by adding e that aſcertain its | —_ 
wy ſo every ſtep, : 
„ Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 
«« Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodleſs emulation.” MALONE. 


a rare engineer. | The old copies have—enginer, which 


was the old ſpelling of engineer. So Onan, pioner, mutiner, 
ſonneter, &c. MALONE. 


5 - the ſerpentine 85 of thy Caduceus; J. The wand of | 
Mercury is wreathed with /erpents. So Martial, Lib. VII. 
Epig- Ixxiv: 

0 'yUlenes celique decus ] facunde miniſter, „ 
Aurea cui lorto virga Gracone wiret, \ STEEVEN * 
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maſly i Irons, 5 and cutting the web. After this, the 
vengeance on the whole camp! or, rather, the 
bone: ache! for that, methinks, is the curſe depen- : 
dant on thoſe that war for a placket.* I have ſaid 


my prayers; and devil, envy, lay AMER, What, 
5 ho! 8 lord Achilles! 5 


Eater ParTRoCLus. 


Pars. W ho's there? Therſites; 2 Good Therſites, 
come in and rail. 

Tnss. If I could have remember'd a gilt counter- 
feit, thou would'ſt not have ſlipp'd out of my con- 
templation : Is bur it is no matter; Thyſelf upon 


T.. ait out drawing their. maſſy + That is, b | 
| 4 their ſwords to cut the eb. They uſe no means but thoſe 
of violence. Jon NSON, | . 


Thus the quarto. The folio reads—he 3 irons. In the | 
late editions ir92 has been ſubſtituted for irons, the word found in 
the old copies, and certainly the true reading. Sa in * 

Richard III. | 
« Put in their hands thy bruiſing ron of oh 
«© That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall | 

«The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries.” MaLoNE, 


Bru ifs ing irons in this quotation, as Mr. Henley has well obſerved 
in loco, lignify—maces, weapons formerly uſed by our Engliſh 
: cavalry. See Ergſe on Ancient Armour, p. 53. STEEVENS. 


— the bone-ache / ] In the mn ,—the Neapolitan Bone- ache. 
| 1 0 JoEN SON. 

t bat war for a placket. ] On this occaſion Horace muſt 
be our ir expoſitor : 

fuit ante Helenam ###### pcpeprima belli 

| Cauſa. 

Sat. Lib. I. iii. 107. SrE EVEN. 
ns mine opinion, this remark enlumineth not the Engliſh reader. 


See mine handling of the ſame ſubject in the play « of Ring Lear, 
Act III. fc. iv. Vol. XIV. AmMNER. 


9 If I could have remember'd a gilt counterfeit, I bt not 
| have Lip d out of my contemplation - ] Here is a plain alluſion to the 
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thyſelf! The common curſe of mankind, folly and 
 1gnorance, be thine in great revenue! heaven bleſs 
thee from a tutor, and diſcipline come not near 
thee! Let thy blood be thy direction * till thy death! 


then if ſhe, that lays thee out, ſays—thou art a fair 

corſe, I'll be ſworn and ſworn upon't, ſhe never 

ſhrouded any but lazars. Amen. Where' Achilles? 
Pax. What, art” thou devout £ ? vat thou in 

Prayer 

T HER. Ay; ; The heavens hear me! 


Enter ACHILLES. 


Heats. Who's there? 
Pax. Therſites, my lord. 


Achill. Where, where? Art thou come? Why, : 
my cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſerv'd 
thyſelf in to my table ſo many meals ? Come; 
what's Agamemnon? 


TER. Thy commander, Achilles —rhen tell-- 
me, Patroclus, what's Achilles! 5 


Pars. Thy lord, Therſites ; Then tell n me, 1 OR 
thee, what's thyſelf; ? 


Tutr. Thy knower, Patroclus ; Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what art thou? 


Park. Thou may ſt tell, chat know ſt 


counterfeit piece of money called a ſlip, which occurs again in 

| Romeo and fuliet, Act II. ſc. iv. and which has been happily il- 
luſtrated in a note on that paſſage. There is the ſame alluſion in 
Every Man in his Humour, Act II. ſc. v. WHALLEV. 


2 Let thy blood be thy direction — ] Thy blood means, thy paſſions; 
thy natural propenſities. See Vol. IT p. 162, n. 8, MALONE. 


So, in The Yorkfhire Tra edy : for 'tis our blood to love 
what we are forbidden.” This nd has the ſame ſenſe 1 in Ti 2 
of Athens and Cys: STEVENS. | 
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AchlI. O, tell, tell. 


Tues. I'll decline the whole queſtion.” Aga- 
memnon commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; 
Jam Patroclus' knower; and Patroclus is a fool. RE 


Pars. You raſcal! 
HER. Peace, fool; I have not done. 


Acull. He is a e man. Proceed, Ther- 
ſites. 


THER. Agamenanon j isa fool; Achilles ir a fool; 
Therſites i is a fool; and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus i 18 
a fool. 


AchlI. Derive this; come. 


HER. Agamemnon i is a fool to offer to com- 
mand Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be commanded 
of Agamemnon ; Therſites is a fool, to ſerve ſuch 
: a fool; and Patroclus is a fool poſitive." a | 


Pars. Why am I a fool? 


TER. Make that demand of the prover. I 
ſuffices me, thou art. Look you, who comes here? 


N 1 the whole queſtion. ] Deduce the queſtion from the 
firſt caſe to the laſt, Jonxs0N. | 


See Vol. X. p. 631, n. 7. MaLoNE. | 


4 Patreclus is a fool. 1 he four next ſpeeches are not in 
the quarts. Jonnsox, 


Le 3 4 fool poſitive.] The poet is ſtill thinking of his gram- 
mar; che firſt degree of compariien being here in his thoughts. 


MALONE. | 


6 


— the prover.] So the quarto. Jonxsox. 
The folio profanely reads, —to thy creator. STEEVENS. 


There ſeems to be a profane alluſion 1 in the laſt ech but one 
ſpoken "We Therſites. Maroxx. | 
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Enter AGAMEMNON, Ur rasse, Nrsroz, Diourbes, 
and Ajax. 


. patroclus, I'll ek with W — 
Come 1 in with me, Therſites. i. 


Tues. Here is ſuch patchery, ſuch juggling, 5 
and ſuch knavery! all the argument is, a cuckold, 
and a whore; A good quarrel, to draw emulous fac. 
tions, and bleed to death upon. Now the dry 
ſerpigo on the ſubject !* and war, and lechery, « con- 
found all! [Exit. 

Ac. Where is Achilles! E 


Park. Within his tent; but air my 
lord. 


Acam. Let it be known to him that we are here. 
He ſhent our meſſengers ;* and we lay Df... 


DE, to Haw ds a i. e. envious, contending - 

| factions. See p. 293, n. 3. MaLone, 

"Fm not rival 1194. factions jealous of each other? | 

| STEEVENS. 

8 New the 45 ſerpigo & 6) This is added i in the folio. _ 
|  JounsoN, 


. The ſerpigo i is a kind of tetter. The t term has already occurred 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, STEEVENS, | 


9 He ſhent our agen] L e. rebuked, rated, 
|  WarBURTON, 
| This word is ; uſed i in common by all our ancient writers. So, 
| in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book IV. ch. vi: | 
| «© Yet for no bidding, not for being Gent, 
Would he reſtrained be from his attendement.“ 
Again, , ibid © | 
Ns He for ſuch baſeneſs ſhamefully him Sent,” 
STEEVENS, 
The quarto desde ale; ; the folio—/ent. The correction was 
made by Mr, Theobald. Sir T. Hanmer reads—He ſent us me/- 
 fergers, I have great Goubts CORTE. the emendation now 
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8 Our appertainments, viſiting of him : 

Let him be told ſo; leſt, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our Pace, 
Or know not what we are. 


Park. . 4 ſhall 9 To! to him. 
eh [ Extt. _ 

7 i We aw him at the opening of his tent x: 
He is not ſick. | 


A FAX. Yes, lion-ſick, fick of proud heart: you 
may call it melancholy, if you will favour the man; 
but, by my head, 'tis pride: But why, why? let 

him ſhow | us a cauſe. A word, my lord. 
D [Takes AGAMEMNON afide. 


Nzs7. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 
_ Urrss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 

Nesr. Who? Therfites Fe 

UL 


Mer. Then will Ajax lack matter, 11 he have 
loſt his argument. 


__ Uryss. No; you ſee, he is his argument, that has , 
his argument; Achilles. 


Nesr. All the better; their fraction i is more 5 : 
wiſh, than their faction: But it was a ſtrong com- 
poſure,? a fool could diſunite. 


Urrss. The amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly | 
may eaſily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 


adopted, though I hives 3 futiafutory to — Though | 

ſent might eaſily have been miſprinted for Sent, how could /are (the 

reading of the original copy) and. Ghent have been confounded? 
MALONE, 


1 3 So reads the quarto very properly; but the 
folio, which the moderns have ſalowed, has, it was a ftrong 
counſel. JoHNs0N, | 
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Re-enter ParRocLus. 


Nuxsr. No Achilles with him: 
 U:rss. The elephant hath joints, but none t for 


. courteſy : his legs are * for 8 not for 


PATR. Achilles hide me ſay-—he. is b hows, 


Tf any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble ftate,* 
To call upon him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your * ſake, 
An after-dinner' s breath. 


Acau. e Hear you, Patroclus ; — 


8 The elephant hath joints Kc. ] So, i in All's I b Lt 1633: = 


The Is ſhe pliant ? 
Stubborn as an elephant's be, no bending i in her.” 
Again, in 4% Fools, 1605: 
3 1 you are no elephant, you i have joints.” | 
In The Dialogues of Creatures Moralyſed, &c. bl. 1. is mention 
of the olefawwnte that bowyth not the kneys;”” a curious . 
of our e Natural Hiſtory. STEEVENS. 
4 
memnon. JoynsoN. _ 
| Noble flate rather means 1 Patel train of attending * bum 


you bring with you. Patroclus had already addreſſed Agamemnon | 


| by the title of your greatneſs,” STEEVENS, 


| State was formerly applied to a ſingle perſon, So, in Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies, 1614: ** The archbiſhop of Grenada ſaying to the 


archbiſhop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he ng ſo m 


a fate, would viſit hoſpitals —,”? 

Again, in Harrington's Tranſlation of Arigſo, 1591: 
The Greek demands her, whither ſhe was going, 
And which of theſe two great gates her keeps,” 

Yet Mr. Steevens's interpretation appears to me to agree better 

with the context here. MaLoxe. 


| 5 breath. Breath, in the preſent inſtance, ſtands "IRS 
| breathing, | i. e. exerciſe, So, in Hamlet : * it is the breathing 
time of day with me.“ STEEVENS, 


noble flate,] Ferſon of bigh dignity; ſpoken. of 485 > 
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We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers: = 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehenſions. 

Much attribute he hath; and much the reaſon | 
Why we aſcribe it to him: yet all his virtues,.— 
Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, — 

Do, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs; 5 
Vea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 

Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 


We come to ſpeak with him: And you ſhall not ſin, 


If you do ſay—we think him over-proud, 
And under-honeſt ; in ſelfraſſumption oreater, 


Than in the note of judgement ;* and worthier than 


dimſelf 

Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs" he puts on ; 
Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their command, | 
And underwrite * in an obſerving kind? _ 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His petrith 8 8 88 . his ws, as if 


6 Than in the note Ke. . Surely the two o ons words—in : 


ons which ſpoil the metre, ſhould be omitted. STzzvens. . 


x Sa ng Sn, in Venus and Adonis: 
| « Meaſure my ftrangeneſs with my unripe years,” 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet: _ 
has I'll prove more true, 
„Than thoſe that have more cunning to be /t, ange. 
To tend is to attend upon. MAL ONE. 


8 underwrite — To Aenne, in Shakſpeare, is tO obey, 
| JohNsox. 


So, in King Lear : * You owe me no ſubſcription.” | STEEVENS. 


9 in an obſerving kind—] i. e. in a mode religiouſly at- 
tentive. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream | 
| « To do obſervance to a morn of May.” STztvens. 

2 His pettiſb lunes,] This is Sir T. Hanmer's emendation of his 
pettiſh lines. The old quarto reads: 

Elis courſe and time. 
This ſpeech is N printed it in modern editions. | 
; Jon Ns. 


0 
— 
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tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs —] i. e. ſhyneſs, diſtant it be- 
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The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he overhold his price ſo much, 
We'll none of him; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report— _ 
Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 
A ſtirring dwarf we do allowance give 
Before a ſleeping giant: — Tell him ſo. 


Park. 1 ſhall ; and bring his anſwer preſently. 


[Exil. 


5 8 In had voice wet; not be fatisfied, 
. We come to — with him. —Ulyſſes, enter.“ 


[ Exit ULyssEs, 
 Agax. What! is he more than another? 5 


AAM. No more than what he thinks he i is. 


Ax. 18 he ſo much? Do you not think, he 
thinks himſelf a better man than Lam? 


Acam. No queſtion. 


Aan. Wl you ſubſcribe his choughe, and fay— 
he is? 


Acan. No, noble Ajax; you are as frown. 7 as 


The quarto reads: 
His courſe and time, bis ebbs and 1 and * 
The paſſage and whole ſtream of his commencement 
Node on his tide, 
| His [ his commencement] was probably miſorinted for this, as it 
is in a ſubſequent paſſage in this ſcene in the quarto copy: 
And how his lilence drinks up his applauſe,” 


MaLoNe. 
e 7—— Allewance i 1s approbation SO, 1 in 2 


3 


Lear : 
508: if your ſweet ſway 
«6 Allow obedience.” STEEVENS, | 8 
* — ee Old N regardleſs of metre,—enter you. 


n | 
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valiant, as wiſe, no leſs noble, much more gentle, + 
and altogether more tractable. 


 A5ax. Why ſhould a man be proud ? How doth 
pride grow? I know not what pride is. 
 Acan. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, and your 
' virtues the fairer. He that is proud, cats up him- 
| ſelf: pride is his own glaſs, his own trumpet, his 
own chronicle; and whatever praiſes itſelf but in 
the deed, devours the deed in the praiſe.* 


A7ax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the en- 
gendering of toads.* 


nl 2 yet he loves himſelf Is it not | range! 
| 42 3885 


| Re-enter ULysors, 


Urs. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. ; 
AGAM. What” s his excuſe? | 
Una. --:--., Hedoth rely on none ; ; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 

In will peculiar and in ſelf-admiſſion. 


 Acam. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 


 Urrss. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt” $ 
ſake only, 


Y whatever oraife 10; but in FR deed, om the deed i in 
the praiſe.) So, in Coriolanus : 
8 - power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
« Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done.” Marone. 


0 the engendering of toads. | Whoever wiſhes to a 
the whole force of this alluſion, may conſult the late Dr. Gold- 
ſmith's Hiftory of the Morld, and animated Nature, Vol. VII. 
1 92—93. STEEVEN s. 
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He makes important: Poſſeſs'd he is with greatneſs; 2 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-breath : imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
| Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages,” 
And batters down himſelf: What ſhould I ſay? 

He is ſo plaguy proud, * that the death tokens of 1 it? 
Cry No recovery. 

AAM. = Tak Ajax go t to hin: 
= Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
*Tis ſaid, he holds you well; and will be led, 

At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 

Ur rss. O Agamemnon, let it not be ſo! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles : Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam; 


7 Kingdom's Achilles in commotion rage, 805 i in n Julia can, 
Ihe genius and the mortal inſtruments 
« Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then | 
The nature of an infurre&tion,” MaLoNne. 


— th 5 / plaguy proud, &c.] I cannot help regarding the lacs 
| epithet—p/aguy, which extends the verſe beyond its proper length, 5 
as = wretched interpolation of ſome fooliſh player. STEEVENS. | 


- che death-tokens of it —] Alluding to the deciſive {pots 


3 on thoſe infected by the Plague. So, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's YValentinian : | 


„% Now, like the fearful tokens of the plague, 
« Are mere fore-runners of their ends.“ STEEVRENS. 


Dr. Hodges, in his Treatiſe on the Plague, ſays: Spots of a 
dark complexion, uſually called zokers, and looked on as the pledges 
or forewarnings of death, are minute and diſtin blaſts, which have 
their original from within, and riſe up with a little pyramidal 
protuberance, the peſtilential poiſon chiefly collected at their baſes, 
tainting the neighbouring. parts, and ng to the ſurface,” 


 Reev. 


2 ——aith his own cam; $ lun, in the north, 1s hog' _ 
lard, Rrreox. | | 
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And never ſuffers matter of the world 

Enter his thoughts, —ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf, —ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
_ Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor, by my will, 5 his merit, 

As amply titled as Achilles is, 

By going to Achilles 

That were to enlard his fat- already pride; 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. $ 

This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid ; 

And fay in thunder Achilles, go 1 him. 


Nesr. O, this 1 1s well; he 1 the vein of lm. 
[ A/ide. 


Dro. And how his flence drinks up this applauſe! : 


[ Aſide. 


Aga. If I go to him, with MY arm 0 ſt rl 


aſh him 
Over the face.“ 1 5 


See Sherwood s bos and p rench Di8tionary, folio, 16 50. 


MaLO NE. 


3 7 "IPs were to anlaid &,] T his f is only the well-known pro- 


verb—Greaſe a fat ſow & c. in a more ftately dreſs. ST EEVENS., 


4 to Cancer, when he burns 


With entertaining great H y perion.] Cancer is the C rab, a ſign 
in the zodiac. | 
The ſame thought is more clearly expreſſed by Thomſon, whoſe 
words, on this occaſion, are a ſufficient illuſtration of our author's: 
10 And Cancer reddens with he W blaze.” SrEEVENS. 


I paſh him | 
Over the face. | i. e. ſtrike him with violence. So, in The 
Virgin Martyr, by Maſlinger, 1623: i 
Ee: when the batt'ring ram 5 
«« Were fetching his career backw ard, 10 paſp 
Me with his horns to pieces,” 


Vol. XI. 3 


5 


— ä— — 
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Acan. '©, no, you ſhall not go. 


Arax. An he be proud with me, Pl pheeze his 
„ ; 
Let me go to him. 


9 Not for the worth that hangs upon our 


quarrel, 
A FAX. A paltry, inſolent fellow, 5 
a Hoy he defcribes 
HR Es A 
 AFax. Can he not be ſociable? „ 
r „„ The raven 
Chides blackneſs. „„ Ade. 
A Jak. OT will let his humours blood. 


Again, — ik Churchyard' 5 Cbillage, 1 896, p. 91: as pot 
which goeth often to the water comes home with a . or at 
2 ages? is paſbed all to pieces.”* REED. 


6 — pheeze his pride. J To Pbecxe i is to comb or curry. 
55 JoENSOx. 
Mr. Steevens has explained che word Fins, as Dr. Johnſon does, 
to mean the untwiſting or unravelling a knotted ſkain of filk or 
thread. I recollect no authority for this uſe of it. To feize is to 
drive away; and the expreflion—1'1/ feixe his pride, may ſignify, 
I'll humble or lower his pride. See Vol. VI. p. 38 5. u, 2. 
WIr zx. 
To comb or curry, undoubtedly is the meaning of the word here. 
Kerſey in his Dictionary, 1708, ſays that it is a ſea-term, and 
that it ſignifies, to ſeparate a cable by untwiſting the ends; and 
Dr. Johnſon gives a ſimilar account of its original meaning. [See 
the reference at the end of the foregoing note.] But whatever may 
have been the origin of the expreſſion, it undoubtedly ſignified in 
our author's time to beat, knock, ftrike, or whip. Cole in his 
Latin Dict. 1679, renders it, flagellare, wirgis cedere, as he does 


to feage, of which the modern ſchool- boy term, to fag, 1 is a cor- 
ruption. MaLONE. 


Mot for the worth -] Not for the value of all for which v we 
are fighting. Joh NSN. 


/ avill let his humours blood. ] In the year I boo a colleftion of 
Epigrams and Satires was publiſhed with this quaint title : The 
letting of humour blood 1 in the head-vaine, MaLoNE, 
8 | 
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Aci. He'll be phyſician, that ſhould be the 
patient. [44 ide. 

A FAX. An all men 
Were 0 m mind, 


0 ros. : Wir would be out of gion: 


[ * de. 
4 FAX. ths ſhould; not bear it ſo, _ 
He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry it ? 2 


Nesr. An twould, you'd carry half. [Af de. 


Urss. _ He'd have ten ſhares. 
[Afide. 

ATax. Pl knead I him, I will make him ſup- 
. 


Nesr. He's not yet chorough warm : force him 
with praiſes : * 


| Pour in, Pour in; his ambition i is 5 dry. [ A/ede. 


9 71. I be H cian,] Old god phyſician | Srezven NS. 
2 I'll knead him, &c. ] Old copy: ; 
Ajax. ['ll knead him, Pl make him / 7, he's not yet | 
i thorough Warmn | 

| Neſt. force him with praiſes : ET; | 
The latter part of Ajax's ſpeech is certainly got out of place, and 
ought to be aſſigned to Neſtor, as I have ventured to tranſpoſe it. 
Ajax is feeding on his vanity, and boaſting what he will do to 
Achilles; he'll paſh him o'er the face, he'll make him eat ſwords, 
he'll knead him, he'll ſupple him, &c. Neſtor and Ulyſſes {lily 
labour to keep him up in this vein; and to this end Neſtor craftily 


hints that Ajax 1s not warm yet, but muſt be crammed with more 
flatteryß. THEOBALD. 


Neſtor was of the ſame opinion with Dr. Johnſon, who, ſpeaking _ 
of a metaphyſical Scotch writer, ſaid, that he thought there was 
* as much charity in helping a man down hill as up hill, if his 
tendency be downwards.“ See Boſwell's Tour to the Hebrides third 
edit. p. 245. MaLoNE. 


- force him —] i. e. ſtuff him. Farcir, Fr, So again, in this 
malice forced with wit.” STEEVENS, | 


X 2 


play; 
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UL rss. My lord, you feed too much on this dif. 
"BC [To AGAMEMNON, 


* Nes7. Our noble general, FR not do ſo. 
Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 


 Urrss. Why, *tis this naming of him docs him 
| harm. : 


Here is a man—But tis before his face 
T will be ſilent. 


Neor. i Wherefore ſhould you lo? 
He i is not emulous, 3 as Achilles is. 


UrLrss. Know the whole world, he i is as valiant, 
Aux. A whoreſon dog, that ſhal] TR” thus 


with us! 
1 would, he were a Trojan! 935 
VNMusv. = 5 8 a vice 
"Were it in Ajax now 
„%%% Mo = EB were : proud? 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe? * 
" UErSSc- -- „„ ſurly borne? 


Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſel affected? 


Urrss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 
ſweet compoſure 5 85 . 


He is not emulous, Bae 1 is here alot 5 in an ill ſenſe, for 
envious. See p. 298, n. 7. MALONE. | 


Emulous, in this inſtance, and perhaps in fog others, may well 
enough be ſuppoſed to lignify—ealors of bs and authority. 
| STEEVENS. 


| that ſhall palter— | That mall Juggle with us, or fly 
1 his engagements. So, in Julius Cajar: 
| a. what other band | | 
han ſecret Romans, who have ſpoke the word, 
: 1-66: And will not palier P'*  MALONE. 
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Praiſe him that got thee, ſhe that gave thee ſuck: * 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond all erudition :* 
But he that diſciplin' d thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 5 

And give him half: and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
Io ſinewy Ajax, | I'll not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn,“ a pale, a ſhore, confines _ 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts: Here's Neſtor.— 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times, | 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe ;— 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 

As green as Ajax”, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
Ioscu ſhould not have the eminence 'of him, 

But be as Ajax... 

opp RD Shall I call you father 3 ?. 


NST. Ay, my good fl ſon.” 


| he that gave thee fuck: 1 This i 1s from St. Luke; xi. 27: 
= « Bleed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou haſt | 


D : 99 STEEVENS. 


beyond all erudition . ] Thus the folio. The 9 
f — | | 
| = bejoxd all thy erudition. nnn Ns. | 

7 Bull -dearing Milo his addition yield —] i. e. yield his titles, his 
celebrity for ſtrength. Addition, in legal language, 1s the title 
given to each party, ſhewing his degree, occupation, &c. as eſquire, | 
gentleman, yeoman, merchant,” &c. | 

Our author here, as uſual, pays no regard to chronology, Milo 
of Croton lived long after the Trojan war. MaLoNE, 

8 like a bourn, ] A bourn is a boundary, and ſometimes 
a rivulet dividing one place from , So, in King Lear, 
Act III. ſc. vi: 8 | 
Come o'er the bourn, Belly, to me.” 

See note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. 


Ajax. Shall I call you father? 
N elt. Ay, my gold ſon. ] In the folio and in the modern editions 


X 3 
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Dro. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajaz, 


Urrss. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Achilles 


Keeps thicket. Pleaſe it our great general 
Io call together all his ſtate of war; 

| Freſh kings are come to Troy : * To-morrow, 
We muſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 


And here's a lord, —come — from eaſt to 
Welt, 


And cull their flower, Aj Jax : ſhall cope the beſt. 

Ac. Go we to council. Let Achilles ſleep: 

Light boats ſail ſwift, though . hulks draw 
— 1 |  [Exennt. 


5 Ajax deſires to give the title of father to > Vlyſes; ; in a the arts, 
more naturally, to Neſtor. JoR NON. 


SHjhakſpeare had a cuſtom prevalent about his own dine; in his : 
5 thoughts. * Ben an onſon had many who called themſelves his /ors. 


STEEVE NS. 


3 Frefo FO are come 10 Top + Ke. 6] We might complete this 
iümperſect verſe by reading: 


| Freſh kings are come to ſuccour Fog s Kc. 8 

: So, Spenſer : | | 

4 2c 0 T 0 fone the weak ſtate of ſad aMMiched Troy. . 
STEEVENS, 


draw deep. J 8 in e Prologue to this play : « — the 
1 barks.“ | STELVENS. | 5 
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ACT IL. SCENE I. 
| Troy. A Room in Priam' 8 Palace. 


Enter Paxparus and a Servant. 


Pan. Friend! you |! pray you, 1 word : Do not 


you follow the young lord Paris? 

SERV. Ay, ſir, when he goes before me. 
Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 
SRV. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 


Pax. You do depend upon a noble gentleman; 1 


N muſt needs praiſe him. 

SERV. The lord be praiſed! 
Pax. You know me, do you not? 
Sev. 'Faith, fir, ſuperficially. 

Pax. Friend, know me better ; I am the lord 
Pandarus. | 
| Serv. I hope, I ſhall know your honour better. 
Pax. I do deſire it. 


Sr. You are in the ſtate of grace. 
[ Muſick within. 


Pan. Grace not ſo, friend ; honour and lord- 


hip are my titles What muſick i is this! ? 


4 I hope, I ſhall know your honour better. ] The ſervant means 


to quibble. He hopes that Pandarus will become a better man 
than he is at preſent. In his next ſpeech he chooſes to underſtand _ 


Pandarus as if he had ſaid he wiſhed to grow better, and hence 
the ſervant affirms that he is in the ſtate of grace. The ſecond of 
theſe ſpeeches has been pointed in the late editions, as if he had 
alked, of what rank Pandarus was. MaLONE. 


X 4. 
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SERV. I do but partly know, fir; it 18 muſick 1 in 


Pax. Know you the muſicians? ? 
SERV. Wholly, fir. 
Pax. Who play they to? 


$xxy. To the hearers, fir. 


Pax. At whoſe pleaſure, friend? 


SERV. At mine, ir, and theirs that love mu- 
ſic k. | | 


Pan. Command: 1 mean. friend. 
SERV. Who ſhall I command, fir? 


Pax. Friend, we underſtand not one another ; 1 
am too courtly, and thou art too Cumming: At 


whoſe requeſt do theſe men play? 


Ski. That's to't, indeed, fir: Marry, fir; at 
the requeſt of Paris my lord, who is there in per- 


ſon; with him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood 
of beauty, love” s inviſible ſoul, 


Pax. Who, my couſin Creſſida? 


SERV. No, ſir, Helen; Could you not t find out 
that by her attributes ? El 


Px. It ſhould 3 fellow, that thou haſt not 


| ſeen the lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris 
from the prince Troilus: I will make a compli- 
: mental aſſault upon him, for my buſineſs ſeeths. 


SRY. Sodden bufineſs! there SA ſtew'd phraſe,” 
indeed! | 


5 


love inviſible foul, ] may mean, the ol of love inviſible 


every where elſe. JoynsoN. 


6 Sodden bh,], there's a ſtew'd phraſe, | The quibbling 


| ſpeaker ſeems to mean that fold? 15 a phraſe fit only for the fon. 
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Euter Paris and Herkx, e 


Paw, Fair be to you, my lord, and: to all this fair 
: - fair deſires, in all fair meaſure, fairly 
guide them! eſpecially to you, fair queen! fair 


thoughts be your fair pillow! 
HIV. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 


Pax. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet queen, 
—Fair prince, here is good broken muſick. 


Par. You have broke it, couſin: and, by my 


life, you ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall piece 
it out with a piece of your N DINER, he 


is full of harmony. 
Pax. Truly, lady, no. 
HELEN. O, fir,- 


Pax. Rude, in ſooth; in good ſooth, very rude. 
Par. Well ad, my 10 well, you ſay ſo in 


fits." © 


Pay. I have buſineſs to my had dear queen.— | 
My lord, will you vouchſafe me a word! £ . 


Hr LE x. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out: we” ell 5 


hear you ſing, certainly. 


Pax. Well, ſweet queen, you are pleaſant with 


| Than, ſays the Bad | in Pericles . The ſtuff we have, a firong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are fo pitfully fadden.” 


1 
is intended. A fit was a part or diviſion of a ſong, ſometimes a 
ſtrain in muſick, and ſometimes a meaſure in dancing. The reader 


will find it ſufficiently illuſtrated in the two former ſenſes by _ 
Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
Poetry: in the third of theſe ſignifications it occurs in 4// for 


Honey, a tragedy, by T. Lupton, 1578: 
* Satan. Upon theſe ctieacful words I needs muſt dance a FI 
STEEVENS. 


STEEVENS: 
in fits.] i. e. now and then, by fits; or perhaps a quibble 
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me.—But (marry) thus, my lord, —My dear lord, 
and moſt eſteemed friend, your brother Troilus— 


HELEV. My lord Pandarus; honey-ſweet lord, . 


Pax. Go to, ſweet queen, go to —commends 
himſelf moſt affectionately to you. 


H LE x. You ſhall not bob us out of our melody ; : 
If you do, our melancholy upon your head ! 


Pax. Sweet queen, ſweet queen; that's a ſweet 
queen, 1 faith. 


HEILEN. And to make a i ſweet lady fad, is a ſour 
offence. - 


Pax. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your turn; . 
ſhall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for ſuch 
words; no, no. — And, my lord, he deſires you,*® that, 
if the king call for him at ſupper, you will make 
his excuſe. 


Helkx. My lord Rai — 


Pax. What ſays my fucet een 2—my v very very 
| ſweet queen ? 


Pak. What exploit” Sin hand] ? where ſups he to- 
night! * 
HEILEN. Nay, but my lord, 
Pax. What ſays my ſweet queen 57 fin 


will fall out with you. You muſt not know where 
he * . | 


8 And, my lord, he defires you, Here I think the 8 of 
Pandarus ſhould begin, and the reſt of it ſhould be added to that 
of Helen, but I have followed the copies. Jounson, | | 


Mr. Rowe had diſpoſed theſe ſpeeches in this manner. Hanmer 
annexes the words, © And to make a ſweet lady &c. to the pre- 
ceding 9 of Pandarus, and in the reſt follows Rowe. 
| MALON E. 

9 You mi i not know CON he ” 6. &c.] Theſe words are in the 
quarto given to Helen, and the editor of the folio did not perceive | 
the error. In like manner in Act II. ſc, 1 i. p. 276, four ſpeeches 


| Par. I'll lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſ 


ſida. 


belonging to different perſons are all in the quarto aſſigned to Ajax. 
„ Cobloaf! He would pun thee,” &c. and in the laſt ſcene of the 
ſame act, words that evidently belong to Neftor are given to Ajax, 
[See p. 30), n. 2.] both in the quarto and folio. I have not 
therefore heſitated to add the words, © You muſt not know where 
he ſups,” to the ſpeech of Pandarus. Mr. Steevens propoſes to aſſign 
the next ſpeech, © I'll lay my life,” &c. to Helen inſtead of Paris, 


This arrangement appeared to me ſo plauſible, that I once regulated 
the text accordingly. But it is obſervable that through the whole 


of the dialogue Helen ſteadily perſeveres in ſoliciting Pandarus to 


ſing : My lord Pandarus, —“ Nay, but my lord, —&c. I do not 


therefore believe that Shakſpeare intended ſhe ſhould join in the | 


preſent inquiry. Mr. M. Maſon's objection alſo to ſuch an ar- 
rangement is very weighty. Pandarus (he obſerves) in his next 


| ſpeech but one clearly addreſſes Paris, and in that ſpeech he calls 


Creſſida his difpo/er.” In what ſenſe, however, Paris can call 


Creſſida his diſpoſer, T am altogether ignorant. Mr. M. Maſon 


ſuppoſes that Paris means to call Creſſida his governour or director, 


as it appears from what Helen ſays afterwards that they had been 
good friends.” 9 5 | DO | 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—de/piſer. What Pandarus ſays after- 


wards, that Paris and Creſſida are 7wain,” ſupports this con- 


jecture. 


author's word; for Creſſida had not depoſed Helen in the affections 


of Troilus. A ſpeech in a former ſcene in which Pandarus ſays, 
Helen loves Troilus more than Paris, (which is inſiſted on by an 
anonymous Remarker,) Mr. Ritſon] proves nothing. Had he faid 


that Troilus once loved Helen better than Creſſida, and afterwards 


preferred Creſſida to her, the obſervation might deſerve ſome 


attention. 


The words, —['// lay my life—are omitted in the folio. "Phe. 


words, — Tou muſt not know where he ſups, — I find Sir T. Hanmer 
had aſſigned to Pandaruss Malo xx. „„ 


I believe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that I muſt not know. 
obere he ſups, ſhould be added to the ſpeech of Pandarus; and 
that the following one of Paris ſhould be given to Helen. That 


Creſſida wanted to ſeparate Paris from Helen, or that the beauty 
of Creſſida had any power over Paris, are circumſtances not evi- 


dent from the play. The one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, 


the other a conjecture of Mr. Heath's. By giving, however, this 
line,. — I/ lay my life with my diſpoſer Craſſida, to Helen, and by 


changing the word di/pyer into degoſer, ſome meaning may be ob- 
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I do not believe that depo/er (a reading ſuggeſted below) was our 
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Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, you are wide; 
come, your diſpoſer i is ſick. 


Pas. Well, I'll make excuſe. 
Pax. Go good my lord. Why ſhould you fay— 


Creſſida? no, Your por diſpoſer 8 ſick. 


Par I ſpy. 


| Pan. You toy! what do you ſpy come, gire 
me an inſtrument. Nov, ſweet queen. 


HrLExN. Why, this is kindly done. 
Pan. My niece is horribly i in love with a a thing 


you have, ſweet queen. 


HeLEx. She ſhall have it, my lord, it it be not 


my lord Paris. 


Pax. He! no, ſhe Il none of him | they t two are 


RD Shs e de l fronds; to Pandarus, and, by her 
depoſer, means —ſhe who thinks her beauty (or, whoſe beauty you 


| ſuppoſe) to be ſuperior to mine. But the paſſage in queſtion (as 


Arthur ſays of himſelf in King John) is © not worth the coll thai 


is made for it.. STEEVENS. 


The dialogue ſhould perhaps be regulated thus: 
Par. Where ſups he to-night? 
% Helen, Nay, but my lord,— _ 
. Par. What fays my ſweet queen? et 
« Par, My coutin will fall out with you. {To Helen, 
«© Pan, You muſt not know where he ſups. | To Paris. 
Helen. I'll lay my life with my depoſer Creſſida. 
She calls Creſſida her depoſer, becauſe ſhe had depo/ed her in the 


affections of Troilus, whom Pandarus in a preceding ſcene 1 is ready 


to {ſwear ſhe J 4 more than Paris, R1TSON. 


2. —y% are wide;] i.e, wide of your mark ; a common 


exclamation when an archer miſled his aim. So, in Spenſer's Svate 


of Ireland : ** Surely he ſhoots wide on the bow-hand, and very 


tar from the mark.“ STEEVENS. 


3 Par. I ſpy.] This is the uſual exclamation at a childiſh game 
eatled Hie, 2 bie. | STEEVENS, — 
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Hs:ev, Falling in, after . out, may make 
them three.“ 


Pax. Come, come, ol hear no more of this; 
rl ſing you a ſong now. 


HeLev. Ay, ay, priythee now. I» my troth > 
ſweet lord, thou haſt a fine forchead. Fo 


Pax. Ay, you may, you may. 


HILEN. Let thy ſong be love: this love will un- 
do us all. O, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 


Pan. Love! ay, that it ſhall, faith, 


Pax. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but 
love. 


Pax. In good roth, it begins ſo: 


Io. ove; thi but Jour, fill m more / 
Thr, ob. love's bow _ 
Shoots Buck and doc: 
The ſhaft confounds * 

VM that it wounds, 

But tickles 0 the fare: - 


4 * iu, * falling out, Kc. +. ©; - the reconciliation 5 
wanton dalliance of two lovers after a quarrel, may Produce a 
child, and ſo make three of two. ToLLET, 


3 


 ſaveet lord ,] In the quarto—ſweet lad. Jon xsox. 


1 - a fine forehead.) Perhaps, conſidering the character of 
3 Helen means that he has a forehead illuminated by erup- 
tions. To theſe Falſtaff has already given the ſplendid names of— 
Hrooches, pearls, and ouches, See not King 0 [ & Part II. 
Vol. IX. p. 78, 79, n. 4 STEEVENS, _ —_ | 


7 The ſhaft confounds —] To confound, it has ts been 
obſerved, formerly meant to deſtroy. MaLowe., 


| RI = that 1 it wounds, | i. e. that which it wounds. 
MuscRave, 
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Theſe lovers ory Ob! oh ! they die! 
Yet that which ſeems the wound to kill, 
Doth turn ob ob! to ha] bal bel 
So dying love lives flill:9 
Ob! oh! a while, but ha] hal ha # 
05 oh ! | 8 ee ha! ha! val. 


Hey ho! 


Hr LEx. In love, bath, to the very tip of the 5 . 
_ noſe. 


Pa. He eats nothing but doves, love; and that 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 
and hot thoughts beget hot ens; and hot deeds is 


love. 


| Pay. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds ?—Why, they are vi- 
pers: Is love a generation of vipers ? ES: IVE lord, 

_ Who's a-field to-day ?? a 


9 ) Theſe Hey cry—Ohb! ob! 3 die ! 
Ius that which ſeems the wound to kill, 
Doth turm oh, oh to ha! hal! hel” - 
| So dying love lives ill: ] So, in our author $ 2 and 
Adonis : 
„ For Lhave heard, it [love] 3 is a /ife in death, | 
* That /aughs and weeps, and all but 1 in a breath!” 
| MaALONE. 
73. auen. 10 kill may mean the wound that * mortal. | 
JohNsox. 
Me bound t9 kill is the lilling awound, M. Manon: - 


A Apaſſagein Maflinger' s Fatal Doaury may prove the _ cow | 
ment on the third line of this deſpicable ditty: | 
« Beaumelle. | Within. ] Ha! ha! has, 
« Charalois, How's this? It is my lady's laugh | 
« When firſt I pleas'd her, in this merry language 
„ She gave me thanks.” STEEVENS, | 


. a generation of wipers ?] Here is an apparent alluſion to 
the whimſical hyfiology of Shakſpeare's age. Thus, ſays Thomas 
Lupton, in The Seventh Books of Notable 8 . bl. I.: 
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"Pan, Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 
all the gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd 
to-day, but my Nell would not have it ſo. How 
chance my brother Troilus went not ? 


H LEV. He hangs the lip at eee Mou 


know all, lord Pandarus. 


Pax. Not I, honey-ſweet queen. 1 long to hear 
how they ſped to-day. —You' remember your bro 
ther's excuſe? | 


PAR. To a hair. 
Pax. Farewell, ſweet queen. 

HEILEN. Commend me to your niece. 
PAN. n ſweet queen. I Exit. 


[ A Retreat Jounded. 


Par. They are come from field: let us to Priam” J 
hall, 


To greet the warriors, Sweet Helen, I nl 


you 


| To help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 


Or force of Greekiſh ſinews; you ſhall do more 


"F008 all the iſland kings, diſarm prot Hector. 


20 The female vyper doth open her mouth to receyve ye gene- 
rative &c. of the male vyper, which receyved, ſhe doth byte off 


his head. This is the maner of the froward generating of wypers. 


And, after that, the young vipers that ſprings of the ſame, do eate 


or gnaw aſunder their mother's belly, therby comming or burſting 


forth. And ſo they (being revengers of theyr father's iniurye) do 
kyll theyr owne mother. You may ſee, they were a towardly | 


kynde of people, that were called the 4 of wipers,” 


S'. Matthe au, iii. 7, &c. STEEVENS. | 


3 Pan. Ii this the generation of love ? &c. Saveet lord, who's 

a. field to-day?] However Pan. may have got ſhuffled to the head 

of this ſpeech, no more of it, I am confident, than the laſt five or 
lx words n to that character. The reſt | is clearly "Ker 7; 

ITSON, 
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Hz.zy. »Twill make us s proud to be his ſervant, 
e 1% | 
Vea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; ; 
Yea, overſhines ourſelf. 


Pan. Sweet. above thought I love thee. 
5 Chuan, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. Pandarus' Orchard. 


Enter Paxparus al a Servant, meeting. 


Pax. How now ? where $ thy maſter? at my | 


couſin Creſſida's? 


SERV. No, ſir; he ſtays for you to conduct him 
thither. 


Enter TRollus. 


Pax. O, here he comes. How now, how now? 


TO. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Servant. 
Pax. Have you ſeen my couſin 35 


Fo. No, Pandarus : I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me {ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver! O ventle Pandarus, 


From Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his N wings, 
And fly with me to Creſſid! 


$7 ae NP thought I 1 thee. ] So, in Antony and C tne: | 


« She 8 N poſt m man's bought,” STE EVENS, 


_ 
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Pax. Walk here i'the orchard, I'II bring her 


| ſtraight. „ . Exit PAN DARVUs. 


 Tro. I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet 


That it enchants my ſenſe ; What will it be, 
When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 
| Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 5 


Swooning deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, 


Too ſubtle- potent, tun d too ſharp* in ſweetneſs, 


For the capacity of my ruder powers : 


J fear it much; and I do fear beſides, 

That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 

As doth a battle, when they . on heaps 
The _— 1 


Re-enter et 


Pax. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come 


ſtraight: you muſt be witty now. She does ſo 


bluſh, and fetches her wind ſo ſhort, as if ſhe were 
fray'd with a ſprite : I'll fetch her. It is the pret- 


tieſt villain :—ſhe fetches her breath as ſhort as a 
new-ta'en ſparrow. _ [Exit PANDARUS. 


O. Even ſuch a paſſion doth embrace my bo- 
ſom : © 


My heart beats thicker than a re pulſe ; ; 


And all my powers do their beſtowing 8 


$ tun'd 705 | harp —] 80 che quarto, and more e accurately 
than the folio, which has—ard too ſharp. Joh NSO ON. 


The quarto has 70 inſtead of %. MaLone. 


6 Even ſuch a paſſion doth embrace my boſom - +. So. in 55 
Merchant of Venice : | 
- 8 ee deſpair,” | Mazoxe. 


Vol. XI. Y 


| * in his 
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Like vaſſalage at unawares encount ring 
The "ye of majeſty.* 


Enter Paxparus and CnxasrDa. 


"Pam Cound, come, what need you bluſh ? ? ſhame 8 
a a baby. Here ſhe is now: ſwear the oaths now to 
her, that you have ſworn to me.—What, are you 
gone again? you muſt be watch'd ere you be made 
tame, muſt you? Come your ways, come your 
ways; an you draw backward, we'll put you i'the 
fills. Why do you not ſpeak to her ?—Come, 
draw this curtain, and let's {ce your picture.* Alas 


3 Like vaſfulage « at unawares encount ring 
Te 7 majeſty. | Mr. Rowe ſeems to have imitated this © 198 
bitious Stepmother, AQ I: bo 
«© Well may th' ignoble herd | 
« Start, if with heedleſs ſteps they unawares . 
«« Tread on the lion's walk: a prince's genius 
os Awes with rn I all beneath him.“ 


— you 5 be ouch 'd ere you be made FO Alluding to 


the manner of taming hawks. So, in The Taming of a Shrew: 


6c to watch her as we watch theſe Lites. STEEVENS. 
Het were tam'd by being kept from ſlecp, and thus Pandarus 


means that Creſſida ſhould be tamed. MaLoxe. 


7 the fills.] That is, in the ſhafts. Fill is a provincial | 
| ot uſed in ſome counties for chilli, the ſhafts of a cart or waggon. 


See Vol. V. p. 431, n. 8. 
The editor of the ſecond folio, for lle, the reading of the firſt 


folio, ſubſtituted les, which has been adopted in all the modern N 
editions. The quarto has files, which is only the more ancient 


ſpelling of #//s. The words © draw backward” ſhew that the 
original is the true reading, MALON RE. 


Sir T. Hanmer ſupports the reading of the 60834 folio, by 


ſaying—put hau in the files, e alludes to the cuſtom of putting men 
ſuſpected of cowardice [i. e. of drawing backward „] in the middle 
places. STEEVENS, 


6 Come, draw this curtain, and bet's fee your line ] It ſhould 


ſcem from theſe words that Crefida, like Olivia in n Tave//th Night, 


1 


SrEkEVENS. 
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the day, how loath you are to offend day-light | an 


_ *twere dark, you'd cloſe ſooner. So, ſo; rub on, 
and kiſs the miſtreſs.” How now, a kiſk ! in fee- 


farm !* build there, carpenter ; the air is ſweet.? 


Nay, you ſhall fight your hearts out, ere I part you. 
The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks TIN: 
river: os to, 80 158 | 


was intended to come in veil 4. Pandarus howerer had as ofual a 


double meaning. MaLoNne. 
7 So, fo; rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs. ] The alluſion is to 8 


What we now call zhe jack, ſeems in Shakſpeare' 5 time to have been 


termed the miſtreſs. A bowl that kiſſes zhe jack or miſtreſs, is in 
the moſt advantageous ſituation. Rub on is a term at the ſame 
game. So, in N Wit like a Woman' s, a comedy, by any 


ce Os. a fair riddance; | 
4 There s three rubs gone; I've a clear way to the mm ache. 


Again, i in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 16622 
« Mini, Since he hath hit the n. freſs ſo often in the fore-game, : 


we'll even play out the rubbers. 
Sir Vaugh, Play out your rubbers in God's name; by youu I'll 
never bow! in your alley.” MALON RE. 


An inſtance to the ſame effect was long ago ſuggeſted i in a note on 
Combutinn Act II. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 


8 a kiſs in fee-farm!] is a kiſs of a duration that has no 
bounds ; a fee-farm being a grant of lands in tre, that 1 is, for ever, 


reſerving a certain rent. Maroxx. 


How much more poetically is the ſame idea expreſſed i in Cort. ©: 
lanus, when the jargon of law was abſent from our author's thoughts! 


cc O, a kiſs, 


« Long as my exile, ſweet as my e : Sri nb. 


9 build there, carpenter ; the air is ſaver. So, in Macbeth : 
20 does approve 
« By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here.” STEVENS. 


2. The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i'the river :] W 


means, that he'll match his niece againſt her lover for any bett. 
The zercel is the male hawk; by the fanlcon we generally underſtand 
: the female. 'THEOBALD. 8 


I think we ſhould rather read: a- the 8 Triwülrr. 


In ee $ T roilus and Creſſeide, l. iv. 410, is the + og. 
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7 20. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 


Pax. Words pay no debts, give her deeds: but 
ſhe'll bereave you of the deeds too, if ſhe call 


your activity in queſtion. What, billing again? 


Here's—1n witneſs whereof the parttes interchange- 


ably come! mn, come in; Pu £0 get a fire. 
„„ Pavpakus. 


Cxks. Will you walk i in, my lord? 


hs] 9 


ll Wiſh'd, my lord ?—The gods grant —0 8 
my lord! 


7 RO. What ſhould they grant! ; what makes thi 


' ſtanza, from which Shakſpeare may have caught a glimpſe of 


meaning, though he has not very clearly expreſſed it.  Yandarus | 
is the ſpeaker: 


« What? God forbid, alway that eche pleſaunce 
In o thing were, and in non othir wight; 
«© If one can ſinge, anothir can wel daunce, 
« Tf this be godely, ſhe is glad and light, 
And this is faire, and that can gode aright ; 
« Eche for his vertue holdin is full dere, 
„% Both heroner and faucon for rivere.” 


Again, in Fenton's Tragicell Diſconrſes, bl. 1. 4to. 1567 : 
« —— how is that poſſible to make a froward kite a forward 
baable to the rywer? P. 159, b. 


Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that the meaning of this difficult paſſage 


is, I will back the falcon againſt the tiercel, I will wager. that 
the falcon is egal to the tiercel.“ STEEVENS, | | 


2 —— the parties interchangeably —] have ſet their hands and 
cal. So afterwards: * Go to, a bargain made: /zal it, /eal it.“ 
Shak ſpeare appears to have had here an idea in his thoughts that 


he has often expreſs d. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„But my 4s bring again, | 
„Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vail,” 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis : 
Pure lips, ſweet /cals in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
What * may 1 _ alt to be ſealing? E- 
| | MaLonE. 


Ro. O Creſſida, how often have 1 vim d me 
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pretty abruption? ? What too curious dreg efpi pies my 
| ſweet lady in the fountain of our love? 


Cans. More dregs than water, if my fears have 
5 
TO. Fears make devils of cherubins; they never 


ſee truly. 


Crs. Blind fear, that ſeeing reaſon leads, finds : 
mer footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without 5 


fear: To fear the worſt, oft cures the worſt. 


TRo. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all 
Cupid's pageant there is preſented no monſter.* 


Cres. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? 
Teo. Nothing, but our undertakings ; when we 


vow to weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame 
tigers; thinking it harder for our miſtreſs to de- 
viſe impoſition enough, than for us to undergo any 
difficulty impoſed. This is the monſtruoſity in 


love, lady, —that the will is infinite, and the exe- 
cution confined; that the defire 1 is boundleſs, and 
the act a ſlave to limit. | 


Caks. They ſay, all lovers ſwear 1 more oerform- 


ance than they are able, and yet reſerve an ability 


3 if my fears have eyes. | The old _ have—ears, Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. MALONB. 
4 no fear: in all Cupid's pageant there is pr 175 n 
webe From this paſſage, however, a Fear appears to have been 
a perſonage in other pageants; or perhaps in our ancient Moralities. 
To this circumſtance Aſpatia alludes in T, he Maid's Tragedy. 
as and then a Fear: 
* Do that Fear bravely, wench.” 
See alſo Antomy and Cleopatra, Act II. ſc. l li. Srinvane 


5 aweep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers; | Here we 
have, not a Trojan prince talking to his miſtreſs, but Orlando 
Furioſo vowing that he will endure every calamity that can be 
imagined ; boaſting that he will achieve more e than ever knight per- 
tormed, | MaLoNe. 
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that they never perform; vowing more than the 

perfection of ten, and diſcharging leſs than the 

tenth part of one. They that have the voice of 
lions, and the act of hares, are they not monſters? * 


TRo. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we: Praiſe 


us as we are taſted, allow us as we prove; our head 
ſhall go bare, till merit crown it:“ no perfection 
in reverſion ſhall have a praiſe in preſent : we will 
not name deſert, before his birth; and, being born, 

his addition ſhall be humble.” Few words to fair 


faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſſid, as what Envy 


can ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth;* and 


what truth can ſpeak trueſt, not truer than Troilus. 
Cxks. Will you walk! in, my lord? 


Keen Ponbanvs. | 


: "Wink: What, bluſhing ſtill? have you not done 

| talking yet ? 
Cats. Well, uncle, what folly 1 commit, L dedi- | 
_ cate to you. | 


Pax. I thank you for that; if my lord get a boy 


| of you, you'll give him me: Be true to my lord: 
1 he flinch, chide me for it. 


K our bead Hall £0 bare, ill merit crown il: ] T cannot 
forbear to obſerve, that the quarto reads thus: Our head fal go 


bare, till merit louer part no affection, iz reverſion, &c. Had there 
been no other copy, how could this have been corrected? The 
_ On is in the folio, JoHN SON. 


or 3 titles. JOHNSON. 


Addition is ſtill the term uſed by conveyancers in deſcribing the | 
quality and condition of the parties to deeds, &c. REED. 


ah envy can fay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth; ;] 
i. e. ſhall be only a mock tor his truth. Even malice (for ſuch is 
the meaning of the word exvy) ſhall not be able to impeach his 


truth, or attack him in any other way except by ridiculing him 
for his conflancy. See Vol. XI. p. 61, n. 9. MALONE, 


his addition all be humble, | We will goon him no high 
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Tro. You know now your hofluges; your uncle's | 
word, and my firm faith. 


Pin. Nay, I'll give my word for her too; 10 


kindred, though they be long ere they are woo'd 3 
they are conſtant, being won: they are burs, I can 
tell you; they'll ſtick where they are thrown.” | 


Cats. Boldneſs comes to me now, and brings me 
heart :— | 


Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day, 
For many weary months. 


Tro. Why was my Creſſid then ſo acl to win? 
| Cats. Hard to ſeem won; but I was won, my lord, 


With the firſt glance that ever—Pardon me ;— 
If I confeſs much, you will play the tyrant. 
J love you now; but not, till now, ſo much 
But I might maſter it: —in faith, I li; 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headſtrong for their mother: See, we fools ! 


Why have I blabb'd? who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves? _ 


But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 


And yet, good faith, I wiſh' d myſelf a man; 


Or that we women had men's privilege . 
Of ſpeaking firſt. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 5 
For, in this rapture, I mall ſurely ſpeak 


The thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your ſilence, 


Cunning in dumbneſs,* from my weakneſs draws. 


My very ſoul of counſel: Stop my mouth. 
TRro. And mall, "OT ſweet muſick iſſues thence. 


they'll flick awhere hoy are re thrown] This alluſion has 


| ara occurred in Meaſure for Menſure : 


% Nay, riar, Jam a kind of bur, I ſhall ſtick.“ 


STEEVENS. | | 


2 Canning in dumbneſs,| The quarto and folio read Coming in 
dumbneſs, The emendation was made by Mr, Pope, MaLONE. | 
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Pan. Pretty, 1' faith. 
Cres. My lord, I do beſeech you, pardon n me; 


T was not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs: 


I am aſham'd ;—O heavens ! what have I done ?— 


For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 


TRo. Your leave, ſweet Creſſid? 


— Pax: Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 


morning. 
Cæks. Pray you, content you. 
Tuo. What offends you, lady ? 
 Caxs. Sir, mine own company. 
70. You « cannot ſhun 
Yourſelf. 


- Cres. Let me e go and try: Ly 


5 I have a kind of ſelf reſides with you ;* 


But an unkind ſelf, that itſelf will leave, 


_ To be another's fool. I would be gone: 


Where is my wit? I know not what J ſpeak. 3 


Teo. Well know they what Dy . that 
ſpeak ſo wiſely. _ 


Cres. Perchance, my lord, I ſhow more craft than Se 


love; 


Let me go and try ] This verſe being inperſe,; I ppl our 
author to have originally written: 


Let me go in, my lord, and try. STEEVENS. 


I have a kind of ſelf refs des with you; | So, 1 in our author's 
I's 23d DOnget ; 


for I, being pent in thee, | | 

« Perforce am thine, and all that is in me.” | Matons. 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 

6 That thou, 2 aun here, go ſt yet with me,“ &c. 
STEEVENS, 


-1 alt be gone :— | 
Iker. is my wit? 1 luer not FRE I ſpeak.) Thus the quartos, 


The folio reads: 


To be another's fool. 1 here i my awit ? 
I would be gone, 1 Hal I know not what, M ALONE. 
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And fell ſo roundly to a large confeſſion, 


To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe; 
Or elſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, | 
_ Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods above. 


4 — you are "oh 3 ; 
Or elſe you love not; For to be wie, and love, 
Exceed man's might ; Kc. ] I read: | 
- but we're not wiſe, 
Or elſe we love not; to be wiſe, and Ts | 
Exceeds man's might; 
Creſſida, in return to the praiſe given by Troilus to her wiſdow , 


replies: That lovers are never wiſe ; that it 18 beyond the power 
of man to bring love and wiſdom to an union.“ JoHNSOx. 


I don't think that this paſſage requires any amendment. Creſſida's 


meaning is this: Perchance I fell too roundly to confeſſion, in 


order to angle for your thoughts; but you are not ſo eaſily taken 


in; you are too wiſe, or too indifferent ; for to be wiſe and OD, . 


exceeds man's might.” M. Mason. 


to be wiſe and love, 


Eads man's might ; J This i is from Spenſer, Shepherd s cala, 


e To be wiſe, and eke to ve; e Re 
« Is granted ſcarce to Gods above.” TIRWHITr. 


The thought originally belongs to Publius om among wack | 


: ſentences we find this: 


*© Amare et ſapere vix Deo conceditur.” 

Marſton, in The Dutch Courtezan, 1605, has the ſame thought, 
and the line is printed as a quotation : _ 

«« But raging luft my fate all ſtrong doth move; 
« The gods themſelves cannot be wiſe and love. 

Creſſida's argument is certainly inconſequential : . But you are 
wiſe, or elſe you are not in love; for no one who is in love can be 
wiſe.” I do not, however, believe there is any corruption, as our 
author ſometimes entangles himſelf in inextricable difficulties of 
this kind. One of the commentators has endeavoured to extort 
ſenſe from the words as they ſtand, and thinks there is no difficulty. 
In theſe caſes the ſureſt way to prove the inaccuracy, is, to omit 
the word that embarraſles the ſentence. Thus, if, for a moment, 
we read: 

But you are wiſe ; 
Or elſe you love; for to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might; &c. 
the inference is char, by the omiſſion of the word not : which i is 
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o. O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 


(As, if it can, I will preſume in you,) 

| To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ;* 

To keep her conſtancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty's outward, with a ming 

That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays! 16 

Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince me,. — 

That my integrity and truth to you  _ 
Might be affronted with the match and weight 


Of ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; 


Hou were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 
1 am as true as truth's ſimplicity, 
f And * than the infancy of truth. 8 


not a \ word of fo little importance hs a ſentence all have juſt the 
ſame meaning whether a negative is contained in it or taken from 


it. But for all inaccuracies of this kind our poet himſelf is un- 
doubtedly anſwerable. — ir T. Hanmer, to obtain ſome ſenſe, ar- 
bitrarily reads: 5 


A fign you love not. MaLoxs. 


5 To feed for aye her lamp c.] Troilus alludes to \ the perpetual : 
lamps which were ſuppoſed to illuminate ſepulchres: 
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laſting flames, that burn | 
_ © To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn,” 


os y note on Pericles, Act III. ſc. i, STEEVEN S. - 
 fvifter than blood decays /] Blood in  Shakſpeare frequently 


means deſire, appetite, MALONE. 
In the preſent inſtance, the word led has its common ſignifica- 


tion. So, in Much Ado about Nothing : | | 
Time hath not yet ſo diy {his 8 — griine, | 


7 Might be affronted with the match —] I wiſh = my integrity 


might be met and matched with ſuch equality and force of pure 
| unmingled love.” JoHNSON. | | 


So, in Hamlet: 
* that he, as twere by accident, may | here 
0 22 Ophelia.“ STEEVENS. 


And fempler than the infancy of truth.] This is fine; and means, 
Ere truth, to defend itſelf againſt deceit in the commerce of the 
world, had, out of neceſſity, learned worldly _ 


ARBURTON, | 
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- Cans. In that IL war with you. | 


„ 25 O virtuous fight, 5 
When right with right v wars who ſhall be moſt right! 
True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes, | 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, | Z 
Want ſimiles, truth tir'd with iteration,*— 
As true as ſteel, as Plantage to the moon, 


0 — compare,]. i. e. + compariſon. i So nn, Paras 55 Loft, 
B. III: 
#5 IB Beyond compare the ſon of God was ſeen—,” STEEVENS. 
2 True ſavains in love ſhall, in the world ta come, = 
Approve their truths by T roilus : when their rhymes, 
Full of proteft, of oath, and big compare, | 
Want fimiles, truth tir d with iteration, —] The metre, as well 
as — ſenſe, of the laſt verſe will be improved, I think, by OE? 
: Want ſimiles of truth, tir'd with iteration, —, 
So, a little lower in the ſame ſpeech :_ 
Yet after all compariſons of truth. Tyrwarrr. 


This is a very probable conjecture. Truth at n has no 
verb to which it can relate. MaLoNne. 


As true as ſteel,] As true as feel is an ancient proverbial Smile, 
I find it in Lydgate s T roy Book, where he ſpeaks of e L. II. 
ch. xvi: | 

0 Tbereto i in love zrexwe as any ele. Srrzvzns. 


Mirrours formerly being made of ſteel, I once thought the mean- 
ing might be, “as true as the mirrour, which faithfully exhibits 
every image that is preſented before it. But I now think with 
Mr. Steevens, that—4s true as ſteel was merely a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, without any ſuch alluſion, A paſſage in an old piece 
entitled The Pleaſures of Poetry, no date, but printed 1 in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, will admit either interpretation: | 

"98 Behold in her the lively glaſſe, | 
The pattern, true as ſteel. MaLons. 


4 as plantage to the moon, | Alluding to the common opinion 
of the influence the moon has over what is planted or lown, which 
was therefore done in the increaſe: | 

Rite Latonz puerum canentes, 

„Rite creſcentem face noctilucam, 
* Proſperam frugum, ——.'* Hor. Lib. IV. Od. vi. 
WARBURTON. 
Plantage is not, 1 believe, a general term, but che herd which 
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As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant,* as earth to the center,— 


Yet, after all compariſons of truth, 


As truth's authentick author to be cited, ; 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, 


And ſanctify the numbers, 5 
Dn CEE Prophet may you be! 


| If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 


When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 


When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 


And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up,” 


we now call Mantain, i in Latin, n which was, I ſappole,” 


imagined to be under the peculiar influence of the moon. Jounson, 


Shakſpeare ſpeaks of plantain by its common appellation in 


5 N and Juliet; and yet i in Sapho and hen I 1595 , e is 
- called Mandrage: 


« Sow next thy vines mandrage,” 


From a book entitled The profitable Art of Genen Kc. bs 5 


Tho. Hill, Londoner, the third edition, printed in 1579, I learn, 


that neither ſowing, planting, nor grafting, were ever undertaken 


without a ſcrupulous attention to the encreaſe or waning of the 

moon. Dryden does not appear to have anderſtood the F, 

and has therefore altered it thus: | | 
As true as flowing tides are to the moon. STE EVEN 3. 


This may be fully illuſtrated by a quotation from Scott's Di/- | 
coverie of Witchcraft : * The poore huſbandman perceiveth that 
the increaſe of the one maketh plants frutefull: ſo as in the full. 
-n50ne they are in the beſt ſtrength ; decaieing 1 in the ware; and in 
the conjunction do utterlie wither and vade. FARMER. 


4 As iron to adamant,] So, in Greene's Tu Quoque, 1614: 
| As zrue to thee as ſteel to adamant.” M ALONE. 


As truth's authentick author zo be cited,] Troilus ſhall crown the 


 werſe, as a man 7o be cited as the authentick author of truth; as one 


whoſe proteſtations were true to a proverb, JoaNnsON. 


6 —— Crown up the verſe, 11.6 conclude i it. Fins coronat opus. 
f | STEEVENS. 


7 Aud blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up * So, in k. Richard 1 #7; 
quart, 1598: 
„And almoſt ſhoulder'd in this frvallorwing gulph 
„ Of blind fri and dark bitvion, Malen. 
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And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated | 


Io duſty nothing; yet let memory, 


From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 
Upbraid my falſchood ! when they have ſaid—as 
„„ as 

As air, as water, wind, or ir ſandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 

Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon; 1 
Yea, let them fay, to ſtick the heart of falſchood, | 
As falſe as Creſſid. 


| Pay. Go to, a bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it; 
PII be the witneſs. Here I hold your hand ; here, 
my couſin's. If ever you prove falſe one to an- 
other, fince I have taken ſuch pains to bring you 
together; let all pitiful goers-between be call'd to 
the world's end after my name, call them all- 
Fandars; let all conſtant men * be Troiluſes, all falſe 


8 conftant men—] Though Sir F. Hanmer 5 ce 
eee be plauſible, I believe Shakſpeare wrote—conflant, He 
ſeems to have been leſs attentive to make Pandar talk conſequentially, 
than to account for the ideas a&ua/ly arnexed to the three names. 
Now it is certain, that, in his time, a Troilus was as clear an 
expreſſion for a conſtant lover, as a Cre 4 and @ | Pandar were for | 
@ jilt and a pimp. TVRWIHIITr. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt, and am 8 to have his : 
opinion in ſupport of the reading of the old copy, from which, 
in my apprehenſion, we ought not to deviate, except in caſes of 
extreme neceſſity, Of the aſſertion in the latter part of his note 
relative to the conſtancy of Troilus various proofs are furniſhed by 
our old poets. So, in 4 Gorgeous Gallery of Gailant inventions, Kc. 

to. 1578: 
as Tt But if thou me forſake, 
As Creflid that forgot 

« True T reilus,. her make,” &c. 
| Again, ibid : 
| As Troilus' truth ſhall be my ſhield, 

„To kepe my pen from blame, 

4 80 Creſid $ 4# ſhall kepe the field, 

«« For to reſound thy ſhame.“ 

Mr, M. Maſon objects, that conſtant cannot be the true reading 
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women Creſſids, and all brokers. between Pandars! 


ſay, amen. 


RO. Amen. 
Cres. Amen. 


Pax. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhow you a 
chamber and a bed, which bed, becauſe it ſhall | 
not ſpeak of your pretty . encounters, preſs it to 
death: away. 


And Cupid grant all tongue⸗ ty d maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, ans to Provice this geer! 
| [Exeunt, 


| 1 bases has e ſuppoſed that they mould both prove 
falſe to each other, and it would therefore be abſurd for him to 
fay that Troilus ſhould be quoted as an example of conflancy. But 
to this the anſwer is, that Shakſpeare himſelf knew what the 


event of the ſtory was, and who the perſon was that did prove 
falſe; that many expreſſions in his plays have dropped from him 
in conſequence of that knowledge that are improper in the mouth 


of the ſpeaker; and that in his licentious mode of writing, the 
words, if ever you prove falſe to one another, 


93 


may mean, not, if 


you both prove falſe, but, if it ſhould happen that any falſbord or 


breach of faith ſhould diſunite you who are now thus attached to each 
other, This might and did happen, by one of the parties proving 
falſe, and breaking her engagement. 


The modern editions read—if ever you prove falſe to one another; 


but the reading of the text is that of the quarto and folio, and was 


the phraſcology of Shakſpeare's age. MALONE. 


It is clearly the intention of the poet that this imprecation 
ſhould be ſuch a one as was verified by the event, as it 1s in part 


to this very day. But neither was Troilus ever uſed to denote | 
an inconſtaut lover, nor, if we believe tlie ſtory, did he ever deſerve 


the character, as both the others did in truth deſerve that ſhame 


here imprecated upon them. Beſides, Pandarus, ſeems to adjuſt | 
his imprecation to thoſe of the other two preceding, juſt as they 
dropped from their lips; as falſe as Craſſid, and conſequently as 


true (or as conftant) as Troilus, HEATH. 


s and a bed,] Theſe words are not in the old copy : but : 
what follows ſhews that they were inadvertently omitted. | 


1 


This defclency was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, He reads, 


however, — chamber With a Idea; which bed, becauſe &c. 
SrTEEVENS. 
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SCENE II. 


The Grecian Camp. 


Enter AGAMEMNON, ULyssts, DioMeDes, NesToR, 


AjAx, MxNELAus, and CALCHAS. 


CAL. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done : 
„„ OO | = 


The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 


To call for recompenſe. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the ſight I bear in things, to Jove* 


I have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſſion, 


9 Appear it t your mind,] Sir Thomas Hanmer, very 
properly in my opinion, reduces this line to meaſure, by reading: 
OO nn Appear it to yu, —. DOTEEVENSS—F . 


2 


through the fight I bear in things, 70 Jove & c.] This paſſage 
in all the modern editions is ſilently depraved, and printed thus: 
| through the ſight 1 bear in things to come,—. 


The word is ſo printed that nothing but the ſenſe can determine 


whether it be /zve or Fove. I believe that the editors read it as 


Tove, and therefore made the alteration to obtain ſome meaning. 


| . „„ JonkNxsox. 
I do not perceive why love, the clear and evident reading of 
both the quartos and folios, ſhould be paſſed over without ſome 
attempt to explain it. In my opinion it may fignify—* No longer 


aſſiſting Troy with my advice, I have left it to the dominion of 


love, to the conſequences of the amour of Paris and Helen.“ 
8 | | 1 8 . SrEEVENS. 

3 That, through the fight I bear in things, to Jove | | 

1 haveabandon'd I roy, &c.] Thisreaſoning perplexes Mr, Theo- 


bald; © He foreſaw his country was undone; he ran over to the 
Greeks; and this he makes a merit of (ſays the editor). I own (con- 


tinues he) the motives of his oratory ſeem to be ſomewhat perverſe 
and unnatural, Nor do I know how to reconcile it, unleſs our poet 


purpoſely intended to make Calchas act the part of a true prieſt, 
And fo from motives of ſelf-intereſt inſinuate the merit of ſervice.” 


the Aliatics, there would be a greater demand 
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Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myſelf, 


The editor did not know how to reconcile this. Nor I neither, 
For I do not know what he means by“ the motives of his 


boratory, or, „from motives of ſelf-intereſt to inſinuate merit.“ 
But if he would infinuate, that it was the poet's deſign to make 
his prieſt ſelf-intereſted, and to repreſent to the Greeks that what 
he did for his own preſervation, was done for their ſervice, he is 
miſtaken. Shakſpeare thought of nothing ſo filly, as it would be 

to draw his prieſt a #ave, in order to make him talk like a fool, 


Though that be the fate which generally attends their abuſers. 


But Shakſpeare was no ſuch; and conſequently wanted not this 
cover for dulneſs. The perwer/encſs is all the editor's own, who 


interprets, 


- through the fight I have in things 7 come, 
I have abandon'd Troy 3% FOO 
to ſignify, © by my power of preſcience finding my country muſt 


be ruined, I have therefore abandoned it to ſeek refuge with you” 


whereas the true ſenſe is, ** Be it known unto you, that on ac- 
count of a gift or faculty I have of ſeeing things to come, which 


faculty I ſuppoſe would be eſteemed by you as acceptable and 


uſeful, J have abandoned Troy my native country.”* That he 
could not mean what the editor ſuppoſes, appears from theſe con- 


_ ſiderations: Firſt, if he had repreſented himſelf as running from a 


falling city, he could never have ſaid: | 
I have —expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and poſſeſs d conveniencies, 
To doubtful fortunes; 5 5 
Secondly, the abſolute knowledge of the fall of Troy was a ſecret 


hid from the inferior gods themſelves; as appears from the poetical 
hiſtory of that war, It depended on many contingencies, whoſe 


exiſtence they did not foreſee, All that they knew was, that if 
ſuch and ſuch things po Troy would fall. And this ſecret _ 
they communicated to Caſſandra only, but along with it, the fate 


not to be believed. Several others knew each a ſeveral part of the 


ſecret ; one, that 'Troy could not be taken unleſs Achilles went to 
the war; another, that it could not fall while it had the palladium ; 
and ſo on. But the ſecret, that it was abſolutely to fall, was 
known to none. The ſenſe here given will admit of no diſpute 


_ amongſt thoſe who know how acceptable a ſeer was amongſt the 


Greeks. So that this Calchas, /ike a true prieft, if it needs muſt 


be fo, went where he could exerciſe his profeſſion with moſt ad- 


vantage. For it being much leſs common amongſt the Greeks than 

or it. OS 
| 3 55 | WaARBURTON. 
J am afraid, that after all the learned commentator's efforts 
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From certain and poſſeſs'd conveniences, 

To doubtful fortunes ; ſequeſt'ring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you ſervice, am become _ 

As 1 new into the world,* ' ſtrange, unacquainted : 


to ne the argument of Cuche, it ; will gil appear liable! to 
objection; nor do I diſcover more to be urged in his defence, than 
that though his ſkill in divination determined him to leave Troy, 
yet that he joined himſelf to Agamemnon and his army by uncon- 
| trained good-will; and though he came as a fugitive eſcaping from 
deſtruction, yet his ſervices after his reception, being voluntary 
and important, deſerved reward. This argument is not regularly _ 
and diſtinctly deduced, but this is, I think, the beſt explication | 
that it will yet admit. JonnsoNn. 2 


In p. 224, n. 5, an account has been given of the motives 
which induced Calchas to abandon Troy. The /erwices to which 
he alludes, a ſhort quotation from Lydgate will OY ex- 


= plain, Auncient Hiſt, &c. 1565: 


Hie entred into the oratorye,— - 
And beſily gan to knele and praye, 
And his things devoutly for to ſaye, | 
And to the god crye and call full ſtronge; 
*© And for Apollo would not tho prolonge, 
« Sodaynly his anſwere gan attame, 
« And ſayd Calchas twies by his name; 
«© Be right well ware thou ne tourne agayne 
To Troy towne, for that were but in hh: hari 
«« For finally lerne this thynge of me, 
In ſhorte tyme it ſhall deſtroyed be: 
« This is in ſooth, whych may not be denied. 
« Wherefore I will that thou be alyed _ 
« With the Greekes, and with Achilles go 
To them anone; my will is, it be ſo ;— 
For thou to them ſhall be neceſſary, 
In counſeling and in giving rede, | 
And be right helping to their good ſpede.” 

Mr. Theobald thinks it itrange that Calchas ſhould claim any 
merit from having joined the Greeks after he had ſaid that he knew | 
his country was undone; but there is no inconfiſtency : he had left, 
from whatever cauſe, what was dear to him, his country, friends, 


Vol. XI. „„ 
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1 do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, - 
To give me now a little benefit, 


Out of thoſe many regiſter'd in promiſe, 


gh Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf, 


Aa. What would'ſt thou of us, Trojan? ? make 5 
demand. 


8 I. You have a Trojan peilen call'd Antenor, 


| Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 


Oft have you often have you thanks therefore,) 


Deſir'd my Creſſid in right great exchange, 


Whom Troy hath ſtill deny'd: But this Antenor, 


1 know, is ſuch a wreſt 1 in their affairs, 


Addi, &c. 1 having joined and ſerved the Greeks, was enticed Sos. 


to protection and reward. 


On the phraſe—A4s new into the aworld, (for ſo the old copy ; 
reads,) I muſt obſerve, that it appears from a great numbet of 


paſſages in our old writers, the word into was formerly often uſed _ 

in the ſenſe of unto, as it evidently is here. In proof of this 

aſlertion, the following paſſages may be adduced : x 
It Was a pretty part in the old church-playes when the nimble | 
Vice would ſkip up nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's necke, 


and ride the devil a courſe.” Harſnet's Declaration of Fi In. 


| Peftares, to. 1602. 


Again, in a letter written by J. Paſton, July 8, 1468; Paſtn 


| Letters, Vol. II. p. 5: © — and they that have juſted with him 
into this day, have been as richly beſcen,” &c. 


Again, in Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at Kenelworth, | 
16765; £4 what time it pleaſed her to ryde forth inc the chaſe, 


: ro hunt the kt of fors; which found, anon,” &c. 


Chaſe indeed may mean here, the place in which the queen 


hunted; but I believe it is employed in the more ordinary ſenſe. 


Again, i in Daniel's Civil Warres, Book IV. ſt. 72, edit. 1602: 
«« She doth conſpire to have him made away,— 
„ 'Thruſt zhereints not only with her pride, 
„But by her father's counſell and conſent.” 
Again, in our author's A/{'s avell that end; well: | 
——— III ſtay at home, , | 
And pray God's bleſſing 22 thy attempt.” MaLONE. 


Huch a wrelt in their affairs, ] According to Dr. Johnſon, 


oo quotes this line in his Dictionary. the n is, that the 
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That their negociations all muſt lack, | 
Wanting his manage; and they will almoſt 

Give us a prince of blood, a ſon of Priam, 

In change of him: let him be ſent, great princes, 
And he ſhall buy my daughter; and her preſence | 
Shall quite ſtrike off all ſervice I have done, 


In moſt e Pain.“ 1 


h os of Antenor is ſuch a . di orm of their affairs, & Kc. But 


as in a former ſcene [p. 257. See n. 6.] we had 9er-refted for 


oer-wreſted, ſo here I ſtrongly ſuſpect aureſt has been printed in- 


ſtead of . Antenor is ſuch a /ay or ſupport of their affairs, &c, 


All the ancient Engliſh muſkets had rs by which they were 
ſupported. The ſubſequent words—wanting his manage—appear 


to me to confirm the emendation. To ſay that Antenor him/elf 
(for ſo the paſſage runs, not the 4% of Antenor,) is a violent dif- 


- tortion of N I 1s little better than nonſenſe. 
MaLo NE. 


| 1 have herk informed that a at dads fignified a ſort of 

_ -hammer, by which the ſtrings of ſome muſical inſtruments 

were {crewed or æureſted up to their proper degree of tenſion. An- 

tenor's advice might be ſuppoſed to produce a congenial effect on 
the Trojan councils, which otherwiſe | 

0 | — muſt /ack, 

20 Wanting his manage; 


Srervens. 


Wre/t is not miſprinted for wy as Mr. Malone ſuppoſes i in hy : 
correction of Dr. Johnſon, who has certainly miſtaken the ſenſe 


of this word. It means an inſtrument for tuning the harp by 
drawing up the ſtrings. Laneham, in his Letter from Kenilworth, 
p. 50, deſcribing a minſtrel, ſays, “his harp in good grace de- 
pendaunt before him; his wreaft tyed to a green lace and hanging 
by. And again, in Wynne' s Hiſtory of the Gwwedir Family: * And 
ſetting forth very early before day, unwittingly carried upon his 
finger the ae of his coſen's harpe.” Jo wreſt, is to wind, Set 
Minſheu's Dictionary. The form of the are may be ſeen in 
ſome of the illuminated ſervice books, wherein David 1s repre- 
ſented playing on his harp; in the Second Part of Mer/enra's 
 Harmonics, p. 69; and in the Syntagmata of Prælorius, Y. ol. II. 
Fig. xix. Docs. 

0 In myft accepted pain. ] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton 
after him, read : 
7 In moſt accepted pay. 
| They do not ſeem to underſtand the conſtruRtion of the pallge 
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A. Let Diomed bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither; Calchas ſhall have 
What he requeſts of us. — Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange: 
Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer'd 1 in his challenge: Ajax is ready. 


Dro. This ſhall 1 undertake ; and tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 


[ Exeunt Drourbrs and Carenas, 


Enter AcnlLLES and PATROCLUS, befor ſheir Tent, 


8 „„ Ur ros. Achilles ſtands i'the entrance of his 
| | ER rey So : tent 

Pleaſe it our general to paſs firangely by him, 

As if he were forgot ;—and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him :— 
I will come laſt: *Tis like, he'll queſtion me, 
TORY ſuch unplaufive « eyes are bent, why ti turn d on 

him: 


If ſo, I have deriſion med” ciaable. 
10 uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 
5 Which his own will ſhall have deſire to drink; 
A It may do good: pride hath no other glaſs 
i „ To ſhow itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
| ; 35 Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 


Ac. We'll execute your purpole, and 1 on 


21'S Her 3 fays Calchas, Hall ſtrike . or recompence the ſervice 

: FR | T1 have done, even in thoſe labours which were mf accepted. 

|F | | | Jon NSON. 

Ih | | 7 Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent, why turn'd oz him: +} I me 
8 | eyes were bent on him, they were rurn'd on him. This tautology 
IE therefore, together with the redundancy of the line, plainly ſhow ) 
Ih that we ought to read, with Sir 'Thomas Hanmer :. 

5 . 2 420 22 we ger ore e bent o 0 him: — STEBVENS, 


So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 


Acai. What, comes the general to ſpeak with 


me? 


Lou know my mind, I'11 fight no more *gainſt Troy. : 
Acam. What ſays Achilles ? would he _ with 5 


us? 


Nesr. Would you, my lord d,aught: with the general? 2. 


e,, No. 
NtsT. Nothing, my lord. 
Ao. | I;̃he better, 


E AGAMEMNON and Nevo 


Acht. Good day, good day. 
MEN. How do you? how do uu?! 
- Exe MENELAuS. 


Acutt.. : What, does the cuckold ſcorn me? 8 

AFax. How now, Patroclus? 
0. _ Good 1 morrow, Ajax. ” 
RS 9 e 


AcnirL. Good morrow.* 


AFax. „ _ good 1 next 25 too. 


[Exit Ajax. 
Ach. What mean theſe fellows? know "gy 


not Achilles ? 


Park. They paſs by ſtrangely : they were us'd 


to bend, 


3 Good morons] Perhaps in this repetition of the flute, 1 we 
ſhould read, as in the preceding inſtance, —Good morrow, 4jax; 
or, with more colloquial ſpirit ,—/ /ay, good morrow. Otherwiſe 

the metre 1s defective. STEEVENS. 


2 3 
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A form of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along ;— 
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To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles; 


To come as humbly, as oy us'd to ) creep 


To holy altars. 
Aen. What, am I poor ; of late? 


Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with for- 


tune, 


- Muſt fall out with men too: What the Gerlind is, 


He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 


As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflics, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the ſummer ; 
And not a man, for being ſimply man, 


Hath any honour ; but honour? for thoſe honours : 


That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 


Prizes of accident as on as merit : 


Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 


Die in the fall. But *tis not ſo with me: 


Fortune and I are friends; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 


Save theſe men's looks ; who do, methinks, find out 


Something not worth in me ſuch rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here 1 is Ulyſſes; 3 
II interrupt his ding. — — 

How now, Ulyſſes? 


rss. 1 Now, great Thetis' ſon? 
Ach. What are you reading? 
ULYSS. A ſtrange fellow here 


Writes me, That man—how early ever parted,” 


7 but 3 — | Thus the quarto. T he folio reads but 
honour d. MALON E. 


s how dearly ever parted, ] However excellently ended, 
with however dear or precious parts enriched or adorned. 
JoHNSON. 


Johnſon? 8 explanation of the word parted 18 "TY IE in B. Jonſon's 
Every Man out of his en he deſcribes Macilente as a man 


1 
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How n in having, or without, or in,— _ 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection ; 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort r heat 85 
To the firſt da 


Achill. This is not Reis, Ulyſſes. 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
To others? eyes: nor doth the eye itfelf? 
(That moſt pure ſpirit* of ſenſe) behold itſelf, 


Not going from itſelf; but eye to eye oppos'd 


Salutes each other with each other's form. 
For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf, 

Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 
Where it may ſee itſelf: this is not ſtrange at all. 


Urxss. I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 
It ! is familiar; but at the author” $ drift: 


well parted; and i in Maſſinger's O Great Dube of Florence, Sanazarro 
we of Lydia: 
„And I, my lord, choſe rather 
« To deliver her better parted than ſhe is, 
Than to take from her.“ M. Masox. 
So, in a ſubſequent paſſage: | 
66 no man is the lord of : any 1 
* (Though i in and of him there 1s much conſiſting,) | 
Jill he communicate his parts to others. MalLlON E. 
nor doth the eye itſelf &c.] So, in Julius Cafar: 
« No Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itſelf, | 
«« But by reflexion, by ſome other Fee” STEEVENS, 
2 To others eyes: 
(That moſt pure ſpirit &c.] Theſe two lines are tally alin] 
in all the editions but the firſt quarto. Pore. | 
53. For ſpeculation burns not &C. : Speculation yas here the fame 
meaning as in Macbeth - 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
1 Which Won doſt glare with.” MaLON E. 


2 4 
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Who, in his circumſtance,* expreſsly proves 


That no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there be much conſiſting,) 
Till he communicate his parts to others: _ 


Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught 
Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe | 
Where they are extended; which, like* an arch, 


reverberates 


: The voice again ; or like a gate of ſtee!l 
PFronting the ſun," 5 receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 
And apprehended here a 1 
The unknown Ajax.“ 


Heavens, what a man is there! a very bake: ; 


- That has he knows not what. 0 what things 


"-there are, 


L Moſt abject i in regard, and dear i in vil. | 
What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 
And poor in worth! Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow, 


An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 


Ajax renown'd.* O heavens, what ſome men n do, 


4 in his chiles} In the detail or circumduttion f 
his argument. JonnsoN, 


5 which, Ie —] Old copie aul, like —. Correted 


by Mr. Rowe, MaLons. 


* 


a gate of fleel 


7 ronting * jun, ] This idea appears to have been caught from 
| ſome of our ancient romances, which often deſcribe gates of ſimilar | 
materials and effulgence. STEEVENSs. 


7 The unknown Ajax. | Ajax, who has abilities which were never 
brought into view or uſe, JoansoN, 


8 Now ſhall ave ſee t9-morrow, | 
An ad that very chance doth throw upon him, 


Ajax renoaun d.] I once thought that we ought to read renown. 
But by conſidering the middle line as s parentnencal, the pallage 1 1s 


ſufficiently clear. M ALONE. 


Buy placing a break after him, the conſtruction will be — Hs 
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While ſome men leave to do! 

How ſome men creep in ſkittiſh fortune's hall, 9 
Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes! 

How one man eats into another's pride, 
While pride is faſting * in his wantonneſs ! 

To ſee theſe Grecian lords !—why, even ee 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder ; 


As if his foot were on brave Hector” 8 breaſt, 
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And great TO ſhrinking. 


ewe ſhall foe, to-morrow an af that very chance doth throw 1100 2 : 
| [we ſhall ſee] Ajax renown'd. HexLEy. 


9 How ſome men creep in tiliiſb fortune's Pall, To creep is to 
heep out of fight from whatever motive. Some men keep out of 
notice in the hall of fortune, while others, though they but play the 
| idiot, are always in her He, in the way of diſtinction. 8 
| JounsoN. 
I cannot think that creep, uſed without any pas word, 
can mean to keep out of fight, While ſome men, ſays Ulyſſes, : 
remain zamely inactive in fortune's hall, without any effort to excite 
her attention, others, &c. Such, I think, is the RE 
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1 ALONE. 


2 faſting —] Quarts. The folio has feafting: Either word 
may bear a good ſenſe. [oRHNS0ON. 


have preferred fa/ting, the reading of the quarto, to frafting, 
which we find in the folio, not only becauſe the quarto coples are 
in general preferable to the folio, but becauſe the original reading 
furniſhes that kind of antithefis of which our poet was ſo fond. 
One man eats, while another faſts. Achilles is he who faſts; who 
capriciouſly abſtains from thoſe active exertions which would fur- 
niſh new food for his pride. MaLone. 


3 And great Troy ſhrinking.] The e eg The folio | 


has, leſs poetically,—/rin%ing. The following paſſage in the ſubſe⸗ | 
y"{”ms' ſcene fopports the reading of the quarto: _ | 


« Hark, how Troy roars; how Hecuha cries out; 
„How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth ; 
4 And all cry Hector, Hector's dead.“ ae | 


I prefer the reading of the folio. That the collective body of 
martial Trojans ſhould rink at fight of their hero's danger, is 
furely more natural to be ſuppoſed, than that, like frighted women, 
they would unite in a general riet. | 

As to what Caſſandra ſays, in the preceding note,—it is the fate 
of that lady's evidence—never to be received, STEEVENS, 


For honour travels in a ſtrait ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt: keep then the path ; 
For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, _ 


Or hedge. afide from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh 71 
And leave you hindmoſt; — 

Or, like a gallant horſe fallen in firſt rank, 


 Ofer-run® and trampled o on: Then what they doi in 


| him read—to the abject, near. JOHNSON, 


| underſtood here, There are many other pallages it in theſe pps in 
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AcuiL. I do believe it: for they paſs'd by me, 


As miſers do by beggars ; neither gave to me 
Good word, nor look: What, are my deeds forgot? 


U.rss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 4 


Wherein he 4 8 alins for oblivion, 


A great- ſiz'd monſter of ingratitudes : E 


Thoſe ſcraps are ow deeds Pat's which are de- 


vour'd 


As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 
As done: Perſeverance, dear my lord, 


Keeps honour bright : To have done, 1s to hang 
Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail : 
In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way ; 


That one by one purſue : If you give way, 


Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 


PO 


4 Time | 14. my bard, a 3 at bis back 2 This ſpeech is 
printed i in all the modern editions with ſuch deviations from the 
old uy. as exceed the lawful power of an editor. JoHNs0N. 


s to the abjett rear, | So Hanmer. All the editors betore 


„ O'er-run &c,] The quarto wholly omits the mile of the 
horſe, and reads thus: 
And leave you hindmoft, then what they do at preſent 
The folio ſeems to have ſome * for the ſimile begins, | 
Or, like a gallant harſe JounsoN, 


The conſtruction is, Or, like a * horſe, &c. you lie there 
for payement—; the perſonal pronoun of a preceding line being 
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x Though leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o*ertop yours: 


For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, _ 

That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand ; 
And with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
 Graſps-in the comer: Welcome ever ſmiles,” 


And farewell goes out ſighing. O, let not x vine 


: ſeek. 

Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit“, 

_ High birth, vigour of bone, geſere | in e 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,- — 


That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of N on 
And give to duſt, that is a little * : 

5 More Ind than gilr 0 eee. , 


"which a "Goalie ellipfi is 1 80. in this 1 p. 343: 
cc but commends itſel—, inſtead of A” - but it com- 
mends itſelf.” MALON E. 


7 


welcome, Kc. The emendation was made by M. Pope. 


Maroxx. | 


8 For beauty, wit, &c.] I' he modern allo read : 
For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, &C. 


I do not deny but the changes produce a more eaſy lapſe of 


| numbers, but we do not exhibit the work of Shakſpeare. 
| JoHNSON, 


Dr. N might have ſaid, the work of Shakſpeare as 


ö mangled by theatres, ignorant tranſcribers; and unſkilful printers. 
He has ſomewhere elſe obſerved, that perhaps we have not received 


one of our author's plays as it was originally written, STEEVENS. 


9 Aud give 7 duſt, that is a little gilt, 


More laud than gilt er- duſted.] | The old copies ge to duſt. ] 


In this mangled condition do we find this truly fine obſervation 
_ tranſmitted. Mr. Pope ſaw it was corrupt, and therefore, as I pre- 


| fume, threw it out of the text; becauſe he would not indulge his 


private ſenſe in attempting to make ſenſe of it. I owe the founda- 


. Welcame ever ſmiles, | The Ss r re- 
peated the word the, which has juſt occurred, and printed——he | | 
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The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete n man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax; 


Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, 
Than what not ſtirs. The cry went once on thee,* 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would'ſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in thy tent; 
Whoſe glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of . | 

Made emulous miſſions * *mongft the gods them- 


ſelves, 


1 80 drave great Mars to ann | 


tion of the amendment, ah I have given in we text, to the 
ſagacity of the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. I read: | 
Aud give lo duſt, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than they wall give to gold, " 'er-dufted. 


THEOBALD, 
This emendation has been adopted by the ſucceeding editors, 


but recedes too far from the copy. There is no other corruption 


than ſuch as Shakſpeare's incorrectneſs often reſembles. He has 
omitted the article—9 in the ſecond line: he ſhould have written: | 
| More laud than to gilt o er-duſted. Jon NSON. 


Gilt in the ſecond line is a ſubſtantive. See Vol. XII. p. 29, 


n. | 

Bun, a little gilt means, ectindry performances oftentatiouſly diſ- 
played and magnified by the favour of friends and that admiration 
of novelty which prefers “ new-born gawds*”” to * things paſt,” 


Gilt der- duſted means, ſplendid actions of preceding ages, the re- 


membrance of which is weakened by time. 


The poet ſeems to have been thinking either of thoſe monuments 
which he has mentioned in Al's avell that ends avell : | | 
« Where duſt and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed ;——.” | 
or of the gilded armour, trophies, 8 &c. often hung up in 
churches in monumental mockery,” Matowe. 


= went once on thee, | So the ores. The folio—went o out 
on thee. MaLone. 


Made emulous miſſions ed The meaning of miſſion frems to be - 
diſpatches of the gods aug heaven about mortal buſineſs, ſuch a. | 
often happened at the ſiege of Troy. JonnsoN, 


It means the: deſcent of deities to combat on either fide; an 
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Heath; © Of this my privacy | 


1 have ſtrong reaſons. 


Urs ͤ ù —n galnt your privacy 
The reaſons are more potent and heroical: 

*Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters.“ 


n . Ha! known? z 


Urrss. Is that a wonder? 
The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus' gold; * 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehenſive deeps ; 


Keeps place with thought," and . like the 


gods, 


idea which . very probably adopted 15 i * 
tranſlation of Homer. In the fifth book Diomed wounds Mars, 
who on his return to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having inter- 
fered in the battle. This diſobedience is the faction which I ä 


Ulyfles would deſcribe. STEEVENS. 


4 
rying whom, he was afterwards killed by Paris, STEEVENS. 
5 Ha! known?) 1 muſt ſuppoſe that, in the preſent inſtance, 


ſome word, wanting to the metre, has been omitted. Perhaps the 


poet wrote Ha! ii known? STEEVENS, 


6 Knows almoſt every grain of Flutus' gold; ] For this clegan line | 


the quarto has only : 
Knows almſt every thing, Jon Sox. 


The old copy has—P/zzo's gold; but, I think, we ſhould TY OP 
of Plutus gold. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaſter, Act IV: 
» Da.is not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold | 

„ Lock'd in the heart of earth . STEEVENS. 


The correction of this obvious error "of the preſs, needs no 
juitification, though it was not admitted by Mr. Steevens in his own 


edition. The ſame error is found in * Cæſar, Act IV. ſe. 1 iii. 


where it has been properly corrected: 
6 within, a heart, | 
© Dearer than Plates mine, richer than gold. 5 
"4 in this play, Act IV. ſe. i. we find in the quarto—to 
Calchs's houſe—inſtead of—to Calchas' houſe. MaLoNnE. 


Keeps place ewith thought] i. e. there is in the providence of 


a tate, as in the providence of the univerſe, a kind of ubiquity. 


one of Priam's daughters. ] Polyxena, in thi a of mar- 
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Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.” 
There is a myſtery (with whom relation 
Durſt never meddle*) in the ſoul of ſtate; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure 3 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 
And better would it fit Achilles much, 
To throw down Hector, than Poly xena: i 
But it muſt grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
When fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump; 
And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping — 
Great Hector's ſiſter did Achilles win; 
| But our great Ajax bravely beat down him. 
Farewell, my lord: I as your lover ſpeak; 
b The fool ſlides o'er the 1 ice ee you ſhould break. 
1 | 


The expreſſion is exquiſitely 5 yet the Oxford editor 8 8 
to Keeps pace, and ſo deſtroys all its beauty, WarBurRToN. 


Is there not here ſome alluſion to that ſublime deſcription of the | 
| divine omnipreſence i in the 139th P/alm? HenLey., 


1 Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 11 18 3 from the | 
defect of the metre that ſome word of two ſyllables was omitted by 
the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or compoſitor. Shakſpeare per- 
| haps wrote: 
- Dees thoughts themſelves wwveil i in their dumb cradles — — 
or, 
. Dar infant bought; unveil in t 8 dumb cradles. 
f ys in King Richard III: 
| And turn his ifant morn to aged night.“ 
In Timon of Athens, we have the ſame alluſion : 
Joy had the like conception in my brain, 15 
And at that inſtant, Jie a babe Sprung We | MaLoxE, | 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
Does even our thoughts &C. Srexvexs. 


8 (with whom relation . | 
Durſt never meddle)—)] There is a 8 adminiſtration of 
affairs, which no h was ever able to diſcover. JOU NSON, 
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Parr. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov'd you: 


A woman impudent and manniſh grown 

Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I ſtand condemn'd for this; 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 

And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus : 


Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton Cupid 


Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew- drop from the lion s mane, 
Be ſhook to air.“ 


Aen. Shall Ajax right with Hector! 


Park. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour 


by him 
Ac. 1 "wp my reputation is at ſtake; „ 
My fame is ſhrewdly wor” 'd.* 


Park. | O, then beware 


Thoſe wounds heal in, that men do give them- 


ſelves: 
Omiſſion to do what is . 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
Even then when we fit idly in the ſun. 


Acuit. Go call Therſites hither, ſweet Patro- | 


clus 7 
I'll ſend the fool to Ajax, and defire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 


To fee us here unarm'd : I have a woman's longing, 


- to an] So the quarto, The folio—ay rie air. 
| JonnsoN. 
5 wh fame is forewdly gor'd.] So, in our W s roth Sonnet: 
Alas, tis true; I have gone here and there, — 
_ « Gor'd mine own thoughts. . Maroxe. 


4 Omifſim to do &c.| By neegl:ing our duty we commiſſion or 
enable that danger of di/honour, which could not reach us before, 
to ay hold upon us. Jonxsox. | 
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An appetite that I am ſick withal, 
To ſee great Hector in his weeds of 1 peace; 


To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
* to full of view. A labour lav'a! 


Ele, THERSITES. 


Ty HER. A wonder! 
Ach. What? 


for himſelf. 


Ach. How ſo? 


uE. He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with 
Hector; and is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical 
 cudgelling, that he raves in ſaying OW! 


Acnir. How can that be? „ 


Tnes. Ajax goes up and down the field, ; aiking 


© Tres. Why, he ſtalks up and down like i a pea- 
cock, a ſtride, and a ſtand: ruminates, like an 
a hoſteſs, that hath no arithmetick but her brain to 
b down her reckoning : bites his lip with a poli- 


tick regard,* as who ſhould ſay—there were wit in 
this head, an *twould out; and ſo there is; but it 
lies as coldly i in him as fire in a flint, which will 
not ſhow without knocking.* The man's undone 
for ever; for if Hector break not his neck i'the 


combat, he'll break it himſelf in vain-glory. He 


knows not me: I ſaid, Good morrow, Ajax; and he 
replies, Thanks, Agamemnon. What think you of 


this man, that takes me for the general? He is 


5, with a poli 1 With a / book. Joun NSON. 


lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not fore 
without kr ucking. So, in Julius Cæſar: | 
85 That carries anger, as the flint bears Fre; 
«© Who, much enforced, ſhows a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight is c again,” STEEVENS, 
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grown a very land- fiſh, languageleſs, a monſter. 


A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both 


ſides, like a leather jerkin. 


Achlz. Thou muſt be my embaſſador to him, 


Therſites. 


TUBE. Who, 12 why; he'll anſwer nobody ; he | 
profeſſes not anſwering ; ſpeaking is for beggars ; 


he wears his tongue in his arms.“ I will put on his 


preſence ; let Patroclus make demands to me, you 


| ſhall ſee the pageant of Ajax. 


 Aecnmii. To him, Patroclus : Tell him, I hum- 

| bly defire the valiant Ajax, to invite the moſt va- 
lorous Hector to come unarm'd to my tent; and 
to procure ſafe conduct for his perſon, of the mag- 
nanimous, and moſt illuſtrious, ſix or- ſeven-times- 
honour'd captain-general of the Grecian army, 


Agamemnon. Do this. 

Park. Jove bleſs great Ajax. 

TER. Humph ! | 
Parr. I come from the worthy Achilles, —— 
Tuzs, Hal! 


Parr. Who moſt humbly deſires you, to invite 


Hector to his tent; 
Taxes, Humph! 


Park. And to procure ſafe conduct from Aga- 
memnon. 


THER. Agamemnon? 
Parr. Ay, my lord. 
Tazk. Hat 
Park. What lay you to't? 


4+ He wwears his tongue in his arms. . So, i in Macbeth. 
«« My voice is in my ſword.” STREVENS, 


Vor. XI. „„ 
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Tarr. God be wi' you, with all my heart, 


Park. Your anſwer, fir. 


ER. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
_ o'clock it will go one way or other 3 howſoever, he 
ſhall pay for me ere he has me. | 


Parr. Your anſwer, fir. | 
THeR. Fare you w ell, with all my heart. 
Acnir,. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 
THER. No, but he's out o'tune thus. What mu- 
ſick will be in him when Hector has knock'd out 
his brains, I know not: But, I am ſure, none; 
_ unleſs the fiddler Apollo get his ſinews to make 
catlings on.“ 


| Acnit. Come, thou fhalt bear a letter to bim 
ſtraight. 


"Taxes, Let me bear another to his horſe; for 


: Np s the more capable creature.“ 


Achll. My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
= irr'd; 

kad I myſelf ſce not the bottom of it." 

[Excunt ACHILLES and PATROCLUS, 


— mb catlings on. ] It has been already obſerved that a 

catling ſignifies a ſmall lute-ſtring made of cazgur. One of the 

muſicians | in Romeo and FO 15 called Simon Catling. 
STEEVENS. 


6 the more capable creature. 4 The more intelligent creature, | 
So, in King Richard [IT : 

| Bold, forward, quick, ingenious, capable.“ 

: See alſo Vol. XI. p. 177, n. 9. MaLonsg, 


7 And I myſelf ſee not the bottom of it. 5 This is an kung 
frequently introduced by our author. So fr in King Henry II. Part II: 
p I ee che bottom of Juſtice Shallow.“ Again, 1 in King Henry J. J. 
. | 


cc we then ſhould fee the dee | 
«c Of all our fortunes. STEEVENS, 
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Ter. Would the fountain of your mind were 
clear again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had 


rather be a tick 1 in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant 1g- 
norance. N ES * 


ACT „ -SCENE- 1. 


Troy. A Street. 


. al one 1 de, PTY and Servant, with 4 


torch; at the other, ParIs, DEIPHoBus, ANTENOR, 
: Diourprs, and Others, with torches. 


Pax. See, ho! who" $ that there? 


B., : _- *Tis the lord Eneas. 


Av. Is the prince there in perſon : — 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie lon | 
As you, prince Paris,  —__ but heavenly buſi- 
8 


Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 


Dio. That's my mind too. Good morrow, lord 


Aneas. 


FOR A valiant Greek, Eneas; take his hand: 
Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 

Did haunt you in the field. 5 


Ag. Health to you, valiant fir, 


: 8 fir,] The epithet—waliant, appears to have been 
caught by the compoſitor from the preceding ſpeech, and 1s 1n- 
troduced here only to ſpoil the metre. STEEVENS, | 
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During all queſtion of the gentle truce :7 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 


| Dro. The one and other Diomed embraces. _ : 
Our bloods are now in calm; and, fo long, health: 
But when contention and occaſion meet, 
By Jove, I'll play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, purſuit, and policy. 


ANR. And thou ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. In humane gentleneſs, 
Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes' life, 
Welcome, indeed! By Venus? hand I ſwear," 
No man alive can love, in ſuch a fort, 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 


Dio. We ſympathize :—Jove, let /Eneas live, 


If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 


A thouſand complete courſes of the ſun! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 
With every joint a wound ; and that to-morrow ! 


fxg. We know each other well. 


Dio. We do; and long to know each other 1 


Worſe. 


Pak. This: is the moſt deſpireful gentle greeting, 


4 During all queſtion of the je gente ITUCE : 1 I once e thought to 

read: 

| During all quiet of the gentle truce : : | 

| But I think Pe means intercourſe, interchange of converſation. 
Jon NSON, 


See Vol. V. p. 03, n. 5. Queſtion of the gentle truce 1s, con- 
verſation while the gentle truce laſts, MaLONE. 


N By Venus hand I favear,] This oath was uſed to inſinuate 
| his reſentment for Diomedes' wounding his mother in the hand. 

| _ WaRBURTON. 

I believe Stakfoeare had no ſuch alluſion in his thoughts, He 
| would hardly have made Anas civil and uncivil 1 in the ſame breath. 

| STEEVEN%, 
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The nobleſt hateful love, that cer 1 heard of. — 
What buſineſs, lord, ſo early! 2 


Ak. I was ſent for to the king; but why, 1 


know not. 


Par. His purpoſe meets Vous Twas to bring 


this Greek - 
Jo Calchas' houſe; and there to nde him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before us: I conſtantly do think, 


(Or, rather, call my thought a certain 8 | 


My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore : 1 fear, 


We ſhall be much un welcome. 
7 It affire you ; 


Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. 


Pax. There 1s no help; 


5 The bitter diſp ofition of the time 
Will have it 10. On, lord; we'll follow you. 


fxg. Good morrow, all. EXE. 


Par. And tell me, noble Diomed; faith, tell 
me true; - 
Even in the ſoul of ſound good- fellowſhip, — 


Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 
Myſelf, or Menelaus ? 


%% alike: 

He merits well to have her, that doth ſeek her 
(Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure,), 

With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of charge; 

: And you as well to Keep” her, cant defend her 


9 His purpoſe meets J ou; } I Dring you his LEE: and ad i orders. 
| OHNSON, 
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358 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA s: 
(Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour FT 
With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends: 
He, like a puling e would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece; 

You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins 

Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : 


Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. 3 


PAR. You are too bitter to your country woman. 


Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear „ 
Paris, — 


For every falſe drop ii in her bau dy veins 8 


„ a flat tamed piece; .] i. e. a piece of wine out of which 
the ſpirit is all flown. WARBURTON, 


This word, with a ſomewhat ſimilar ſenſe, occurs in 1 
Ls His remedies are tame 1'the preſent peace .“ 


FER | Seen nv: 
3 Both merits pois 4. 3 nor leſs nor more ; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore,] I read: 

But he as he, each heavier for a whore ? 


Hleaciy is taken both for weighty, and for Jad or mi anl. The 
quarto reads: 


But he as he, the heavier for a 8 | CE 
I know not whether the thought is not that of a wager. It rank 
then be read thus : | 
But he as be. Which heavier, for a whore? 
That 1 15, for a whore Rated down, „ which is the heawier ? 


Jon SON. 
As che quarto reads, 

the heavier r for a whore, | 

I think all new pointing or alteration unneceſſary, The ſenſe | 
appears to be this: the merits of either are ſunk in value, becauſe 
the conteſt between them is only for a trumpet. STEEVENSs. 


The merits of each, whatever they may be, being weigh'd one 
againſt the other, are exactly equal; in each of the ſcales, however, 
in which their merits are to be weighed, a harlot muſt be placed, 
ſince each of them has been equally attached to one, —T his 1s the 
reading of the quarto. The folio reads, 


- which heavier for a whore, MALONE. 
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A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every ſcruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 

A Trojan hath been lain : ſince the could ſpeak, 
She hath not given ſo many good words breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. 


PAR. Fair Diomed, you do as pos wrong do, 

5 Diſpraiſe the thing that you deſire to buy: 

But we in ſilence hold this virtue well, — _ 
We'll not commend what we intend to ſell. . 
Here lies our way. „ 1 Exeunt. 


4 Wl not commend what we Ae to /ell.] 1 believe the 
meaning is only this: though you practice the buyer's art, we will 


not practiſe the ſeller's. We intend to ſell Helen dear, yet will 


not commend her. JoHNSON. 
Dr, Warburton would read—0t ſell. STeeve: NS. 
The ſenſe, I think, requires we ſhould read—condemm. 


Tyxwülrr. YES 


When Dr. Johnſon ſays, they meant to ſell Helen dear, he 
evidently does not mean that they really intended to ſell her at all, 


las he has been underſtood,) but that the Greeks ſhould pay very 


dear for her, if they had her. We'll not commend what we intend 
to make you pay very dear for, if you have her. 80 Ajax ſays in 


a former ſcene, ** however, he ſhall pay for me, ere he has me.“ 


Commend is, I think, the true reading, our author having in- 
troduced a ſimilar ſentiment in two other Places. In Love's 
Labour's Loft, we have: | 

| To things of /a/e a ſeller S pra! 1 belongs.” 
Again, in his 21ſt Sonnet: 
«« 1] will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to ſell.” | 
This paſſage favours Dr. Warburton's emendation ; but intend 


250 ell ſounds very harſh, However, many very harſh combinations | 


may be found in theſe plays, where tamen are introduced. 
MALONE, 
| Surely Dr, Warburton” s reading is the true one. 
Me'll not commend what abe intend not ſell, 
3 15 evidently oppoſed "I 
« Diſpraiſe the thing that you de 7 re to ey 
in the ſame ſpeech. 


Of ſuch elliptical phraſeology as is introduced by Dr. War- 
burton's emendation, our author's plays will afford numerous 


examples. STEEVENS. 
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80 EN E II. 
'7 he Mane Court befire the Houſe of Pandarus, 


Enter TRo1Lvs and Carss104. 


7 RO. Dear, trouble not yourſelf; the morn is 


| cold. 
Cats. Then, ſweet my lord, Tl call 1 mine uncle 
| down; 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. 
„ Trouble * not; 


"T's bed, to bed: Sleep kill 5 thoſe pretty eyes, 
And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants' Fey © of all thought! 


| Cres. V ood morrow chen. 
TRO oe ythee now, to bed. 
Cans. „„ Mes you aweary of me? 


xo. O Creſſida! but that the buſy day, _ 
Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribald crows, 


And dreaming night will hide our Joys* no longer, 


I would not from thee. 
Wo rd Night bath been too brief. 


TRO. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights 75 
ſhe ſtays, 


13 2 kill —] So the a r The moderns have— 
$65 ſeal. JonnsoN. | 


Seal was one of the numerous innovations introduced by Mr. 
N MaLoNE. 


hide our joys —] Thus the quarto. The folio has—hid: 
our eyes. MaLone, 


. venomous 8 i. E. anf, thoſe who practiſe 
3 ſorcery. OTEEVENS, | 
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As tediouſly * as hell ; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary-ſwift than — 
Vou will catch cold, and curſe me. 

„is.. 8 * ythee, TTY => 
' You men will never r tarry.— 5 
O fooliſh Creſſid !—I m "Ix ſtill held off, 


And then you would have tarry'd. Hark! there = 


one up. 


here? 
7 RO. It is your uncle. 


Enter Panpazus.” 


Cavs. A peſtilence o on n him! ! now will be be mock- 
ing: 


1 ſhall have ſuch a life,- 


Pan. How now, how now? how go maidenheads? 
—Here, you maid ! where s my couſin Creſſid? 


C As tediouſly —] The folio has: 
As hideouſly as hell, Joh nsoN, 


Sir T; Hanmer, for the ſake of en, with great probability, 
reads: 


Tedious as Hell c. STEEVENS, 


9 Enter Pandarus. ] The hint for the following ſhort converſa- 


tion between Pandarus and Creſſida is taken from Chancer $ T; roilus 
and Creſſeide, Book III. v. 1561 : 65% 
« Pandare, a morowe which that commen was 
| *© Unto his nece, gan her faire to grete, 
« And ſaied all this night ſo rained it alas! 
That all my drede is, that ye, necè ſwete, 
«« Have little leiſir had to ſlepe and mete, 
« All night (quod he) hath rain ſo do me wake, 
That ſome of us I trowe their heddis ake. 


Creſſeide anſwerde, nevir the bet for you, 
Foxe that ye ben, God yeve your herte care, 
L God help me ſo, ye cauſid all this fare,” &c.. 


STEBVE Is. 


CC 


Pan. [ Within. ] What, are all the doors open | 
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CRES. Go hang yourſelf, you naughty mocking 
- uncle! 
You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. 


Pin. To do what? to do what ?—let her ſay 
what: what have I brought you to ES. 


Cres. Come, come; beſhrew your heart! you'll 
"4-1 ME EE DS good, 
Nor | ſuffer others. 


Pax. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor ca- 
pocchia | *—haſt not lept to-night? would he not, 
a naughty man, let it ſleep 1 ? a dugbear take him! 

[ Knocking, 
Cats. Did not I tell you?— would he were knock'd 
bd'!the head — 
Who's that at door? good uncle, go and ſee.— 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
You ſmile, and mock me, as s If : 1 meant naughtily, 


9 to do,] To do is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. So, in 
be 7. aming of the Shrew, Petruchio ſays: * I would fain be 
| doing.” Again, in All's avell that ends wells Lafeu declares that 
he is“ paſt doing.” COLLINS, | 


2 a poor capocchia!] Pandarus would ths I think, in 


boeh innocent! Poor fool! haſt not ſlept to-night? "Theſe 


appellations are very well anſwered by the Italian word capacehia © 
for capocchio ſignifies the thick head of a club; and thence me- 
taphorically, a head of not much brain, a 1 fot, Gullard, heavy 
gull. THEoOB ALD. 


The word in the old copy is chipachia, for which Mr. Theobald 
ſubſtituted capocchio, which he has right] lained. Capochia 
may perhaps be uſed with propriety in the fo by nſe, when applied 
to a female; but the word has alſo an ien different meaning, 
not reconcileable to the context here, for which I chooſe to refer 
the reader to Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598. MaLoxx. 


3 as if — ] Here, I believe, a common ellipſis has been de- 
ſtroyed by a playhouſe interpolation: As, in ancient language, has 


frequently the power of—as . I would therefore omit the latter 


conjunction, which encumbers the line without enforcing the ſenſe, 

Thus, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen : | 
„ That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 
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Tao. Ha, ha! 


Cxks. Come, you are deceiv d, I think of no ſuch 


thing.— 8 3 [ Knocking, 
How earneſtly they knock pray you, come in; 
2 — 5 not for half Troy have you ſeen here. 


 [Exeunt TROITLus and CRESSIDA. 
8 [Going to the door. ] Who's there? what's 


the matter? will you beat down TRE door? How 


now: 9. what” 8 the matter ? P 


K ENREAS. 


Anz. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 


Pan, Who's there? my lord Fneas? By my 
troth, I knew your not: what news with you ſo 


early? - 
As. Is not prince "Troilus here? 
Pax. Here! what ſhould he do here? 


xk. Come, he is here, — lord, do not Ann 


bim; 
1 t doth import him much, to ſpeak with me. 
Pan. Is he here, ſay you? *tis more than I know, 


I'll be ſworn — For my own part, I came in late: 1155 


What ſhould he do here? 
Ang. Who l nay, then: — 


Come, come, you'll do him wrong ere you are ware: 


You' Il be 5 true to him, to be falſe to him: 


Do not you know of him, yet go fetch him hither; 
8 


As PaxDarvs is going out, enter TRo1LUS. 


7 RO. How now ? 2 what's 8 the matter? 7 


4 — yet go ou &c.] Old copy, redundantly,—but yet &C, 
STEEVENS, 
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As. My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to ſalute 
„ 
M matter fs is 15 raſh :* There is at hand 

Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us; and for him forthwith, 
Ere the firſt ſacrifice, within this hour, 
We muſt give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Creſſida. 3 | | 

TRro. As it fo concluded? 

ANR. By Priam, and the general ſtate of Troy : 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 


RO. How my achievements mock me! om 
1 will go meet them: and, my lord Æneas, 
We met by chance; you did not find me here.“ 


Ant. Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets of na- f 

| ture 

b Have not more ct in taciturnity. 
Exeunt Txolrus and Kurs. 


3 — matter is fo raſh 4 My buſineſs i is ſo 2 and ſo abrupt; 
Jon SON. 
So, in ty Henry IV. Part II: ws TO 
5 aconitum, or rs gunpowder.” STEEVENS. 
Again, f in Romeo and Faliet : 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden; 
Too like the lightning,” 8 MALONE. 


4 Deliver'd to us; &c. ] So the folio. The quarto thus: 
Delivered to him: and forthawith, Jon NSON. 


s How my achievements mock me! So, in Antony and Clupatra: 
And mock our eyes with air.“ STEEVENS. 


„Mi met by chance; you did not find me here.] So, i in lum and 
5 COP? | 5 


See where he is, who! s with him, what he does: 
did not ſend you.” MALONE. 


the ſecrets of nature 


1 


Have not more gift in taciturnity. | This 4 1s the 3 of both | 
the elder folios; but the firſt verſe manifeſtly halts, and nm its 
being defective. Mr. Pope ſubſtitutes: 
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Pay. Is't poſſible? no ſooner got, but loſt? The 
devil take Antenor ! the young prince will go mad. 


A plague upon Antenor! [ would, they had broke's 


neck! 


Enter Cass1DA. 


Cano, How now? What i is the matter?” Who 


Was here? 
Pan. Ah, ah! 


Cxes. Why ſigh you ſo profoundly? where 8 my | 


. lord gone? 
Tell me, ſweet uncle, what's the matter? 


Pax. Would J were as deep under 1 the earth, as 
1 am above! 


_ Cazs. O the gods ! —what” s the matter? 


Pay. Pr'ythee, get thee in; Would thou had'ſt 
ne'er been born! I knew, thou would ſt be his 


the fotteti 4 neighbour Pandar. 


If this be a re: iding ex fide codicum (as he profeſſes all his various 
readings to be) it is founded on the credit of ſuch copies, as it has 


not been my fortune to meet with. I have ventured to make out 
the verſe thus: | | 
The ſecret's things of nature, &. 


i. e. the arcana naturæ, the myſteries of nature, of ak philo- 
ſophy, or of religious ceremonies. Our poet has alluſions of this 
fort in ſeveral other paſſages. THEOBALD. 


Mr. Pope's reading is in the old quarto. 80 great is the neceſſity 
of collation. Joh NSON. 


I ſuppoſe the editor of the folio meant—the bret of nature, 
and that /ecrezs was an error of the preſs. So, in Macbeth. 

| „The /ecre?'/? man of blood.” MALON TE. 
There is no need of change, Secrets is here uſed as a a triſyllable. 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra. 

« In nature's infinite book of /ecrecy —. 
Wherever there is redundant metre, as in the reading af the 
quarto, corruption may always be luſpetied, STEBVENS» 


© S 


c 
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death :—O poor gentleman !—A plague upon An- 
tenor ! 

Cres. Good uncle, I beſeech you on my knees, 
| I beſeech you, what's the matter? 


Pax. Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be 
gone; thou art changed for Antenor: thou muſt _ 
to thy father, and be gone from Troilus; *twill be | 
his death; *twill be his bane; he cannot bear it. 


Cs. O you immortal gods —1 will not go. 
Pax. Thou muſt. 


Cxks. I will not, uncle: I have forgot m my y father; 
I know no touch of conſanguinity ; * 
No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul ſo near me, 
As the ſweet Troilus.—O you gods divine! : 
Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſehood, 
If ever ſhe leave Troilus! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can; 
But the ſtrong baſe and building of my love * 
Is as the very center of the carth, 
Drawing all things to it.—I'Il gol in, and PE — 
Pan, Do, do. 


Cxks. Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch wy praiſed 
checks; 


s I know 10 och of conſanguinity: ] So, in Macbeth : 
« He wants the natural zouch.”” 


| FROM of conſanguinity 1 is /enſe or feeling of 3 


the very crown of falſhood, | So, 1 in C Inbeliue: 
* my ſupreme crown of grief“ 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 


> the crown and comfort of my life.” Ma LON E. 


2 —— the flrong baſe and building of my love as 5 in our 
author s 119th Sonnet: 
« And ruin'd love, When it 1s built anew,.——. 895 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet - 
„% Betwixt us as the cement of our /ove, 
Jo keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
'« The n of it.“ Maroxz. 
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Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 
With OLE. Troilus. I will not 80 from Troy.“ 
1 Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
7 The ie ſome Before Pandarus' Hoſe. 


Enter a Taft ei, . Delirhozus, 
e and Diouzbrs. 


PAR. It i is great morning; 4 and the hour Pres 
th F 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes faſt upon: — Good my brother Troilus, 
Tell you the lady what ſhe is to do, 
And haſte her to the purpole. 


Th, Walk in to her houſe ;5 ; 
T1 bring her to the Grecian preſently : 


wn this line) ſhould be left out, in conformity to the ancient 
elliptical mode of writing, which, in like inſtances, omits it as 
unneceſſary to ſenſe. Thus, in p. 360, we find - 

I would not from thee; | 

i. e. I would not g from thee, STEEVENS, 


83 great morning ; Grand jour; a Galliciſm. Seu EVENS, 


5 Comes faſt upon:] Though aft upon, only ſignifies—faſt n, 


I muſt ſuppoſe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, we ought. to read: 
Comes faſt upon us: 

The metre, as it ſtands at preſent, i is ical defective. 
STEEVENS. 
6 Walk in to her houſe ; ] Here, T believe, we have an interpola- 


tion fimilar to thoſe in p. 362 and at the top of this page. In 


elliptical language the word—wwalk (which 1a the preſent inſtance 
deſtroys the meaſure) i is frequently omitted. So, in King 5 IV. 
Part I: 
.« Ill in and haſte the writer,” | 
i. e. I'll walk, or 87 in, Again, in 7 he Merry Wits of Windfor: 


I will mt go from Troy.] I believe the verb—go ( which : 
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And to this hand when I deliver her, 


Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 
A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. Exit. 


PAR. I know what 'tis to love; 
And *would, as I ſhall pity, I could help!— 


. Pleaſe you, walk i in, my Ione: 1 n, ee: 


SCENE w. 
The ſame. 4 Room in Pandarus' Hulſe. 
Enter PaxDARUSö and Cars81DA. 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. | 
Cres. Why tell you me of moderation? 


Thep rief is fine, full, perfect, that I taſte, 
And Siolenteth | in a ſenſe as ſtrong 


As that which cauſeth i it: How can I moderate i: : 


« Pl; in, Dll in: follow your friend's 1 7 in. tn there- 
fore, in the ſpeech of Troilus, will fignify wa/k or go in, the 
omitted verb being underſtood, STEEVENS, 


4 The grief &c.] The folio reads: 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I tafte, - 
And no leſs in a ſenſe as 2 | 
| As that which cauſeth it.- 
The quarto otherwiſe: 
The grief is fine, fall, perfeB, that I taſte, 
And violenteth in a ſenſe as Aut | 
As that which cauſeth it. 
Violentetb is a word with which I am not acquainted, yet perhaps 
it may be right. The — of the text is without authority. 
JofNsox. 
I have followed the quarto, Violenceth is uſed by Ben Jonſon in 
The Devil is an Aſs: 
| « Nor nature l in pech theſe.“ . 
and Mr. Tollet has ſince furniſhed me with this verb as rele © in 
the play of Shakſpeare : « His former adverſaries violented any 
thing againſt him.” Fuller's Warthies in Ang leſca. 
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If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew 1t to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no qualifying droſs; 

No more my grich, in ſuch a precious loſs. 


Euler Tr011vs. | 


ducks ! 
Cres. O Troilus! Troflas! [Emdrocing . 


Pax. What a pair of ſpectacles is here! Let me 
embrace too: O heart,—as the googly YINg 


1s, 


-0 heart, 0 heavy heart, 
Why fight thou obo breaking 9. 
where he anſwers again, 
| Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe thy "fart," 


By friendſhip, nor by ſpeaking. 
There never was a truer rhyme. Let us caſt away 


nothing, for we may live to have need of ſuch a 


verſe; we ſee it, we ſee it.—How now, lambs? 


Tro. Creſſid, I love thee in ſo ſtrain'd® a purity, 


That the bleſt gods as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 


Cold lips blow to their deities, take thee from me. 


Dr. Farmer likewiſe adds the following inſtance from Latimer, 


p. 71: © Maiſter Pole violentes the text for the maintenance of the 


biſhop of Rome.“ | 
The modern and unauthorized reading 1 Was: 
And in its ſenſe is no leſs ſtrong, than that 
Which cauſeth it. STEEVENS. 

5 
12 25 for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Pope, Maloxg. 
ſtrain'd — | So the Warte. The folio and all the moderns 
| e ee Joh xsox. 


„„ 


Pax. 1 here, here he comes. —Ah ſweet _ 


ee ont 


0 heavy heart,] O, which is not in the old copy, was 


Err ͤ ᷣ NR EIT 
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| Crxs. Have the gods envy ? ? 
Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay; tis too plain a caſe. 


CRES. And is it true, that I muſt go from Troy? 
TRO. A hateful truth. 


Cres. What, and from Troilus too? 
- T0: From Troy, and Troilus. 5 
i " > mi poſſible? 


I And ſuddenly ; ; where i injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, juſtles roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our 255 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock'd embraſures, ſtrangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath: 
Me two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs _ 
_ Did buy each other, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
Ass many farewells as be ſtars in heaven, 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adieu 
And ſcants us with a fingle famiſh'd kiſs, 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears.“ 


7 Did buy each other,] So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
« A thouſand kiſſes %s my heart from me, . 
„And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one.“ MaLoxe. 
8 With di tint? breath and confign'd kiſſes 70 them, | Conſign 
means ſealed; from conſigno, Lat. So, in King Henry & ws 8 
were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to confign to. Our 
author has the ſame i image in many other 2 runs a in lee 
for Meaſure : 
| * But my ies bring again, | 
« Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain,” 
| Again, 1 in his Venus and Adonis : | | 
„ Pure lips, ſweet /eals in my ſoft lips imprinted. 3 
| MALONE. 
9 Diſtaſted 215 the alt of broken tears. woe] i. e. of tears to > which 
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Avr. [Within] My lord! is the lady ready? 
T. Hark! you are call d: Some ſay, the Ge- 
nius ſo 

| Cries, Come! to him that inſtantly maſt die. 
Bid them have patience; ſhe ſhall come anon. 


Ne Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, 
or my heart will be blown up by the root!!! 
[ Exit PANDARUS. 


Cres. 1 muſt then to this Grecians ? ? 


we are not permitted to give full vent, being interrupted and ſud- 

denly torn from each other. The poet was probably thinking of 

| briken ſobs, or broken ſlumbers.— This 1 18 the Fading of the quants. 
The folio has —diſtaſting. MaLoNne. 


Brqken tears is ſufficiently explained by—interrupted tears. So, 


in King Henry VIII: © You have now a broken — i. e. an 
interrupted one. STEEVENS. „ 


2 Hark! you are call'd: Some . the Genius / | 
Cries, Come! to him that inſtantly must die.] An obſcure poet 
- (Flatman) has borrowed this thought : 
„ My foul juſt now about to take her flight, 
<6, Into the regions of eternal night, 
| ** Methinks | hear ſome gentle /piri: ſay, 
© Be not fearful, come av-wway! 
After whom, Pope : 
Hark they whiſper ; angels ſay 
«« Siſter ſpirit, come away.” Maroxx. 


Again, i in Eloiſa to Abelard: 
Come, ſiſter, came (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to fay,) | 
Thy place is here, ſad liter, come away STERRVENS. 


3 Where are my tears? rain, to lay this awind, | So, in Macbeth : 
% That tears will drown the wird.” 
Perhaps, rain, to ay this wind! 1s an optative, and as if he had 
faid—O for tears &c.! and ſo I have pointed it. STEEVENS. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece : | 
This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 
« Holds back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 
At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er.” Marx E. 
4 —— by the root !] So the folio. Quarto—by my at. 
| | £77 MaLoNE. 
B b 2 
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N No remedy. 
Cxks. A woeful Creſſd mongſt the merry 
Greeks!— 


When ſhall we ſee again? ? 


TRro. Hear me, My love: Be thou bur true of | 
heart, 8 


Cxks. 1 true! how now? what wicked deem Is 
| this? 5 


O. Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation kindly, 
Paw it is parting from us ;— _ 


I ſpeak not, he 7hou true, as fearing thee; 


For I will throw my glove to death? himſelf, 


That there's no maculation in thy heart: 

But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 

My ſequent proteſtation ; be thou true, 
12 I will fee thee. 


| Cres. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, to  dan- 
F | 


as infinite as imminent! but, I'll be true. 


T1 ro. And I'll grow friend with danger. Wear 
<2 | - 4 


Cabs. And you this glove. When ſhall I 6 you ? 


JO. I will corrupt the Grecian ſentinels, 
To give thee nightly viſitation. | 


But yet, be True; 


+0: CE] Creſſ 4 3 the merry Greeks!) 80, i in 4 ad 


World my Maſters, 1608, a man gives the watchmen ſome money, 
and when they have received it he ſays: «* the merry Greeks un- 
derſtand me.” STEEVENS, Ys | ED 


See p. 233, n. 4+ MaLONE. 


5 what wicked deem is this f] 3 (a word now obſolete 
fi nes, opinion, ſurmiſe. STEEVENS. 


6 For I will throw my glove to fath „ That i is, I will challenge 
death himſelf i in defence of thy fidelity. Jou xs. | 
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Cans: O heavens !—be true, again? 


FRO. Hear why I ſpeak it, love; 

The Grecian youths are full of quality; 
They're loving, well compos'd, with gifts of na- 
tüte flowing, 
And ſwelling o'er with arts and rc; 5 

How novelty may move, and parts with perſon,* 
Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy 1 

(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin ) 
Makes me afeard. | 


CRES. 0 heavens! you love me not. 


Teo. Die I a villain then! 

In this I do not call your faith in queſtion, 

So mainly as my merit: I cannot ſing, 

Nor heel the high lavolt,“ nor ſweeten talk, 
Nor play at ſubtle games ; fair virtues all, 


To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and e 


nant: 
But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 


7 They're lowing, Ke. This 8 is not in the quarto. The 


folio reads -er loving. This flight correction I propoſed ſome 


time ago, and J have lately perceived it was made by Mr. Pope. 
It alſo has gif7 of nature. That emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. 


In the preceding line full of quality,“ means, I think, abſolute, 
perfect, in their diſpoſitions, So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: _ 
* So buxom, blithe, and /u// of face, | 
"40: Ag heaven had lent her all his grace.” MaLox R. 


The ircegnlarity of metre in this ſpeech, (unleſs the epithet— 
l;ving be conſidered as an interpolation,) together with the obſcure 


phraſe—full of quality, induce me to ſuſpect the loſs of ſome Foes. 


- which are now irretrievable. STte EVENS, 


R roi perſon, ] Thus the folio. The quarto bead 
oo We STEEVENS. 


the high lavolt,] The Iavolia was a POE See Vol. IX, 


+ __ n. 8. STEVENS, 
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others, by their art, gain high eſtimation, I, 2d e obtain 8 
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Benedictus.“ 
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There lurks a ſtill and dumb-diſcourſive devil, 


That tempts moſt cunningly : * but be not tempted. 


Cres. Do you think, 1 will? 
TRO. No. 


But ſomething may be done, that we will not : 
And ſometimes we are devils to ourſelves, 

When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency. 


LZENE. [Within] Nay, good my lord, — 


„ Come, kiſs; and let 1 us part. 
PAR. [Within. ] Brother Troilus ! 
Lf Good brother, come you hither; 5 


| And bring Eneas, and the Grecian, with on 


Cxks. My lord, will you be true? 
'Tro. Who I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 


. While others fiſh with craft for great opinion, 

Il I with great truth catch mere ſimplicity ; * 
Whilſt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 
Fcar not my truth; the moral of my wit 
1s—plain, and true, \—there” s all the reach of it. 


2 There 4 a z ſtill and * diſcourſive devil, | | 
That tempts moſi cunningly:| This paſſage may chance to | 
remind the reader of another in Ozhells : | 
For here's a young and ring, devil here, 
That commonly rebels.“ SrEEV ENS. 


3 catch mere ſimplicity ;] The meaning, I think, is, while 


the moral of my wit 
I:—plain, and true, Moral, in this inſtance, has the ſame 
meaning as in Much Ado about Nothing, Act III. ſc. iv: 
genedictus! why Benedictus? you have ſome moral in this 0 


Again, in The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. ſc. iv: | 
1 he has left me here behind to expound the neauiug ar 
moral of his * and tokens.“ Torr 1 
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Enter AExtas, Pars, AxrTexoR, Derynous, and 
5 Diouxbrs. N 


Welcome, ſir Diomicd | ! here is the lady, 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: 

At the port, lord, I'll give her to thy hand; 
And, by the way, poſſeſs thee what ſhe 18.* 
Entreat her fair; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek, 
If &er thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, 
Name Creſſid, and thy life thall be as ſafe 

As Priam is in Ilion. 


ä e lady Creſſid, 

So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince xpothe; i 
The luſtre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and to Diomed 

You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 


Tao. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 
To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, | 
In praiſing her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 


5 4: the port, 1 The 1. 1s the gate. 80, in King Henry 1 V. 
Part II: 
1 That keeps the ports of ſlumber open wide.” 
| STEEVENS. 
G — polleſs thee 1 ge id.] T will make thee fully underſtand. 
This ſenſe of the word Halſaſs is frequent in our author. 
Jon xSON. 


80, i in The Merchant of Venice: 
| -Is he yet poye/s'd 5 
% How much you would?” SrEEVENs. 
Jo ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, _ 
In praifeng ber: on copics—the /eal.] To Pain the feal 
of a petition is nonſenſe. Shakſpeare wrote: 
To Hane the Teal | 
and the ſenſe is this: Grecian, you uſe me e diſoourteouſiy: vou 
ſee I am a paſſianate lover by my petition to you; and therefore 
you ſhould not ſhame the zea/ of it, by promiſing t to do what J 
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She is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy praiſes,* 

As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 

1 charge thee, uſe her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 

Though the great bulk Achilles be ny guard, 
I'll cut thy throat. 


Dio. O, be not 850 7 , prince lei 
Let me be privileg d by my place, and meſſage, 
Io be a ſpeaker free; when I am hence, 

I'll anſwer to my luſt: And know you, lord, 
I'll nothing do on charge: To her own worth 
She ſhall be priz d; but that you ſay—be't ſo, 

I'll ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour,—no. 


require of you, for the ſake of her n | when, If 3 you had 
good manners, or a ſenſe of a /over's delicacy, you would have 
| promiſed to do it in compte to his pangs and /ufferings. 
WARBURTON, 


Troilus, 1 ſoppole, means to 5 that Diomede does not uſe him 
courteouſly by addreſſing himſelf to Creflida, and aſſuring her that 
The ſhall be well treated for her own ſake, and on account of her 
| ſingular beauty, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to that avar": 
requeſt which Troilus had juſt made to him to“ entreat her fair.“ 

The 9 3 words fully ſupport this interpretation: 
"MY charge ches uſe her well, even for my cha- ge. 


1 6 
* She is as far high PUNK 0 er thy a0 8251 in . Tempeſt : 
oy ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe '* STEEVENS, 


9 - my luſt: ] Lift I think is right, mou both the old 


copies read /u/?, Jon N$0N. 
Luft i IS, luclinutian , will, HENLEY. 


So, in Exodus, xx. 9: „ will divide the ſpoil; my If all 
be ſatisfied upon them. In many of our ancient writers, //? and 
lift are ſynonymouſly employed. Il anſaver 10 my , means 
III follow my inclination. ST EEVENS, | 


Luft was uſed formerly as TRouy mous to Heafure So, in The 
Rape of Lucrece : | 
: ” -=the eyes of men through loopholes thruſt, 

« Gazing upon the Greeks with little luſt,” Matrox. 
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Teo. Come, to the port.—T'll tell thee,* Diomed, 


This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head. — — 


Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 
Toi our own ſelves bend we our needful talk. 
Ereunt TROILUS, e and Drou ED. 


5 rumpet heard. 
Par. Hark! Hector $ trumpet. _ 


ZENB. How have we ſpent this morning! | 


The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 


Par. Tis Troilus' fault: Come, come, to field 


with him. 
De1. Let us make ready ſtraight. F: 


I'll well ed This phraſeology (inſtead of —c [ tell 


43 occurs almoſt too frequently i in our author, to need exem- 


plification. One inſtance of it, however, ſhall be given from Xing 


| John, Act V. ſc. vi: 
| „„ tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night 
' Paſſing theſe flats are taken by the tide.” 
Again, in the firſt line of King Henry Ve 
| « My lord, 7'// tell you, that ſelf bill is . 
Mr. Malone, conceiving this mode of ſpeech to be dy a 


printer's error, reads, in the former inſtance.— ST tell 'thee,”- 
though, in the two paſſages juſt cited, he retains the : ancient and 


perhaps the true reading. STEEVENS. 


Dei. Let us make ready ſtraight. &C. | Theſe five lines are not 
in the quarto, being probably added at the revifion. Jon NSON. 

But why ſhould Diomed ſay, — Let us make ready ſtraight? Was 
he to tend with them on He&tor's heels? Certainly not. Dio. has 
therefore crept in by miilake; the line either 1s part of Paris's 
ſpeech, or belongs to Deiphobus, who 1s in company. As to 


Diomed, he neither goes along with them, nor has any thing to 
get ready :—he is now walking with Troilus and Creſſida, towards 


the gate, on his way to the Grecian camp. RI TSO N. 


This laſt ſpeech cannot poſſibly belong to Diomede, who was a 
Grecian, and could not have addreſſed Paris and ZEneas, as if 
they were going on the ſame party. This is in truth a continuation 
of the ſpeech of Paris, and the preceding ſtage direction ſhould 


run thus: “ Exenunt T railns, Creſſida, and Diomed avho bad the. 


charge of Craſſtida.“ M. Maso. 
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Ang. Yea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrity, 
Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 


On his fair worth, and ſingle .  [ Exeunt, 


SCENE v. 
The Grecian Camp. Lips ſet out. 


Enter PAY as; Aion; Aen. PA 
TROCLUs, MENELaus, Uryssrs, Nrs rok, and 
Others. 5 . i 


Acau. Here art thou i in appointment freſh and 
fair,* | 


Anticipating time with ating courage. 


| To his firſt of theſe lines: « Tot us make ready ftraight,”” is ; pre- 


fixed 1 in the folio, where alone the paſſage i is found, Dio. 


I ſuſpect theſe five lines were an injudicious addition by the 
ado for the ſake of concluding the ſcene with a couplet; to which 


(if there be no corruption) they were more attentive than to the 


country of Diomed, or the particular commiſſion he was entruſted 
with by the Greeks. The line in queſtion, however, as has been 


| ſuggeſted, may belong to Deiphobus, From Æneas's firſt ſpeech | 


in p. 364, and the ſtage-direction in the quarto and folio prefixed 


to the third ſcene of this act, Deiphobus appears to be now on the 


ſtage ; and Dio. and Dei. might have been eaſily confounded, As 
this flight change removes the abſurdity, I have adopted it. It 


was undoubtedly intended by Shakſpeare that Diomed ſhould make 
his exit with Troilus and Creſſida. MaLoxe. 


4 in appointment fre/b and fair,] Appointment is preparation 


80, 4 in Meaſure for Meaſure : 


Therefore your beſt appointment make with ſpeed.” 


| Again, 1 in King Henry IV. Part I: 


„What well-appointed leader fronts us here?” 
i. e. what leader well prepared with arms and accoutrements ? 
| | STEEVENS. 
On the other hand, in Hamlet: 
06 Unhouſell d, 4 athens, unanneal . Malek. 


Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great compatant, . 
And hale him hither. | 


„ Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe. | 


Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 5 
Out-ſwell the cholick of puff'd Aquilon: 


Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and ket wy ihe ſpout 


blood ; 


Thou blow'ſt for Hector. [ 5 Tumpet ſounds. | 


Urrss. No trumpet anſwers. 
Acuir. „ 'Tis but early days. 


 Acam. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' . 


ter? 


Urrss. »Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
. He riſes on the toe: that ſpirit of his 
_ In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Enter Drowep, with CREsSIDA. 


404 a. Is this the lady Creſſid! ? 
Dio. | | Even ſhe. 


 4cam. Moſt dearly welcome to the W ſweet 


lady. 
Mgr. Our general doth ſalute you with a kiſs. 


__ Urrss. Yet is the kindneſs but particular; 
Twere 88 ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 


- bias cheek — | Swelling out like the TX of a bowl. 
| | e 
So, in Vittoria Corombona, or the V hite Devil, 1612: 

„ Faith his cheek. 85 


Nes 


| Has a moſt excellent 6149 
The idea is taken from the puffy cheeks of the vinds, as re- 
Fe in ancient prints, maps, &e. STEEVENS. 


1 
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Mor. And very courtly counſel: I'II u begin— 


| So much for Neſtor. 


AcnlL. I'll take that winter from your lips, fair 
lady 


Achilles bids. you welcome. 


Mu v. I had good argument for kiſſing once. 
Park. But that's no argument for kiſſing now: 


* thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 
And parted thus you and your argument. 


Ur.rss. O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns J 


For which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns. 


Parr. The firſt was Menelaus' kiſs ns, mine: 


Patroclus kiſſes vou. 


. O, this is trim! 5 | 
PAT R. Paris, and I, kiſs evermore for him. 
Mu x. I'll have my Kiſs, fir—Lady, by your 
fleve 
Cæks. In kiſſing, do you render, or receive?! 
Parr. Both take and give.“ | | 
CEE. [l wake my match to live, 


The kiſs you take is better than you give; ; 


Therefore no kiſs. 


Mx. I'll give you boot, [II Sie you three for 
%% 8 


6 71 Nag, do you BE RED or receive £1: Thus, Baſſanio, in 7 he 
Merchant of Venice, when he kiſſes Portia: | 


Fair lady, by your leave, | 
I come by note, to give, and to receive. STEEVENS. 


7 Patr. Both take and give. | This ſpeech ſhould rather be given 


to Menelaus. TyYRwHITT. 


8 ['ll make my match to live,] I will make ſuch bargains as I 


may live by, /uch as may bring me profit, therefore will not take a 


worſe kiſs than I give. JoHns0N. 


I believe tis any. means I lay my life, Trawnrr. 
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CRES. You! re an odd man; give even, or give 


none. 
MEN. An odd man, lady? every man is odd. 


Cres. No, Paris is not; for, you know, *tis true, 


That you are odd, and he is even with you. 
MEN. You my me o'the head. 
. No, I'Il be ſworn. 


Urrss. It were no match, your nail againſt his 


horn.— 


May I, ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you ? 
Cxks. You may. 


Urrss. 1 95 1 do defire „ 

CRES. © | 1 Why, beg then. 5 

Uxss. Why then, for Venus ſake, ive me a 
ES ͤͥͤ W 


When Helen is a maid again, and his. 
. Cres. I am your debtor, claim it when tis due. 
 Urrss. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you.“ 


Dio. Lady, a word I'll bring you to your fa- 
ther. [Diomep leads out CRESSIDA. 


Moor. A woman of e ſenſe. 


» Why, beg then. Fo or the ſake of rhyme we ſhould read: 
My beg wo, | 
If you think kiles worth begging, beg more how one. 
Jog NSsOx. 
2 Nover's my day, and then a kiſs of PR I once gave both theſe 
we to Creſſida. She bids Ulyſſes beg a kiſs; he aiks that he may 
ave it, | 
« When Helen is a maid again, 


"FE 


She tells him that then he ſhall have it —When Helen is a maid 5 


again: g 
« Creſ. 1 am your debtor, claim i it when 'tis due; 
. Never's my day, and then a kiſs for you.“ 


But I rather think that Ulyſſes means to flight her, and that the 


preſent reading is right, JonxsOx. 


Wi 1 
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- Urrss. F.ie, fie upon her! 


There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
| Nay, her foot ſpeaks; * her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.“ 
O, theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes,“ 


3 There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, „ 
May, her foot ſpeaks; &c.] One would almoſt think that Shak- 


ſpeare had, on this occaſion been reading Sr. Chry/o/tom, who ſays 


* Non loguuta es lingua, ſed logunta es greſſa ; non loguuta es voce, 
fed oculis loguuta es clarius quam voce; 1. e. © they ſay nothing 
with their mouthes, they ſpeake in their gate, they ſpeake with 


their eyes, they ſpeake in the carriage of their bodies.“ I have 
| borrowed this invective againſt a wanton, as well as the tranſlation 
of it, from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III. Sect ii, 


Memb. 2. Subſ. 3. STEEVENS. 


motive of her body.] Motive, for part that contributes 1% 


motion. JOHNSON. 


This word is alſo employed, with ſome ſingularity, in All's aell 


that ends auell: 


« As it hath fated her to be my motive : 
And helper to a huſband.” STEEVENS. 
5 O, theſe encounterers, fo glib of tongue, | 


That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes, Ere what comes? 


As this patlage ſtands, the pronoun 77, has no antecedent. Johnſon 
_ ſays, @ coaſting means an amorexs addreſs, conr!fhip, but he has given 
no example to prove it, or ſhown how the word can poſſibly bear 
that meaning. I have no doubt but we ſhould read: 


And give accoſting welcome ere it come. M. Mason., 


Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture is plauſible and ingenious; and yet, 
without ſome heſitation, it cannot be admitted into the text. 

A coaſting welcome may mean a fide-long glance of invitation, Ere 
it comes, may ſignify, before ſuch an overture has reached her, Per- 
haps, therefore, the plain ſenſe of the paſſage may be, that Creſſida 
is one of thoſe females who throw out their lure, before any like ſignal 
has been made io them by our ſex. e ; 5 

I always advance with reluctance what I cannot prove by ex- 


amples; and yet perhaps I may be allowed to add, that in fome 
old book of voyages which I have formerly read, I remember that 
the phraſe, a coaſting ſalute, was uſed to expreſs a ſalute of guns 
from a ſhip . 


y a fortified place at which the navigator did 
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And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 


To every tickliſh reader! ſet them down 
For fluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity,” 


And daughters of the game. [ rumpet within, 


Arr. The Trojans e 
Acam. 8 Yonder « comes the 0. 5 


5 Enter Hacros, arn'd; Exras, TroLvs, and othey 
Trojans, with Attendants. 


uk. Hail, all the fate of Greece! what ſhall 

be done 
Jo him chat victory commands?” Or do you purpoſe; 
A victor ſhall be known? will you, iy NINE 5 
Shall to the edge of all extremity * 


pF; Ho 


not defign to op, though the date was ; inflantly returned, „ 
in Os hell- | 
They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy ; : 
« Our e at leaſt.” 
Again: 
„ They give this greeting to the citadel: 
This likewiſe is a friend. | 
Creſſida may therefore reſemble a fortreſs which ſalutes before. it 
has been ſaluted. STEEVENs. | 


A coaſting welcome is a conciliatory welcome; that makes filent 
advances before the tongue has uttered a word. So, i in our author 5 
Venus and Adonis: | 
| «© Anon ſhe hears them ah} it luſtily, | 
© And all in haſte ſhe caaſteth to the cry.” MaLoxe. 


Auttiſs ſpoils of opportunity, ] Corrupt wenches, of whoſe 
cat every opportunity may make a Prey JoHNsON.. 


what ſhall be done 
To him that victory commands] This phraſe i 18 ſcriptural, and 
lignifies—avhat honour ſhall he receive? So, in Samuel I. xvii. 26: 
wy 4 hat /hall be done to the man that killeth this Philiſtine?“ 
| STERVENS. 
— 59 the edge of all extremity 5 So, 1 in All's gell that ends 
well: * To the extreme edge of hazard, - STEEVENS, 


i 
a 
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Purſue each other; or ſhall they be divided 


By any voice or order of the field? 
Hector bade aſk. 


Ac Which way would Hector have it? 
Ak. He cares not, he'll obey conditions. 
AculI. 'Tis done HEE Hector; but ſecurely done, . 


20 'Th done lite Heetor; ; but ſecurely Aae, This ſpeech, in the 


. old copies, is giyen to Agamemnon, MaLone, 


Tt ſeems abſurd to me, that Agamemnon ſhould make a ak | 


OR. diſparagement of Hector for pride, and that Æneas ſhould | 


immediately ſay, 
© Tf not Achilles, fir, what 1s your nde 
To Achilles I have ventured to place it; and conſulting Mr. 


z Dryden's alteration of this play, I was not a little pleaſed to find, 
that [ had but eee the opinion of that great man in this point, 


THEOBALD. 


Though all the old copies agree in giving this ſpeech to Agamem- 
non, I have no doubt but Theobald is right in reſtoring it to Achilles. 


It is this very ſpeech, ſo much in character, that makes Aneas 
immediately recognize Achilles, and fay in reply, 


« If not Achilles, fir, what is your name?“ 


And it is to Achilles he afterwards addreſſes himſelf in reply to 
this ſpeech; on which he anſwers the obſervation it contains on 
Hector's conduct, by giving his juſt character, and clearing him- 
ſelf from the charge of pride.—I have already obſerved that the 


copies of this play are uncommonly faulty with reſpect to the 


diſtribution of the ſpeeches to the proper perſons. M. Masox. 


ſecurely done,] In the ſenſe of the Latin, fecurus—ſecurus 
admodum de bello, animi ſecuri homo, A negligent ſecurity ariſing 
from a contempt of the object oppoſed. WarBuRToN. 


Dr. Warburton truly obſerves, that the word ſecurely is here uſed 
in the Latin ſenſe: and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter to 


Mr. Garrick, thinks this ſenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, « for (ſays 


he) I have not been able to trace it elſewhere.” This gentleman 
has treated me with ſo much civility, that I am bound in honour 
to remove his difficulty, 
It is to be found in the laſt act of The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
O damned devil' how /ecure he is.“ | 
In my Lord Bacon's Eſay on Tumults, 5 neither let any prince 
or ſtate be ſecure concerning diſcontents.“ And beſides theſe, in 


Dray ton, Fletcher, and the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. 
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A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 
The knight oppos'd. 

7, 7 ER not Achilles, fir, 
What is your name? 


Fear. ©: OE If not Achilles, nothing. 


xk. Therefore Achilles: But, whate” er, know 
this 

In the extremity of great and little, 5 
Valour and pride excel themſelves i in Hector ; 5 
The one almoſt as infinite as all, 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that, which looks like pride, 1s courteſy. 
This Ajax i is half made of Hector's blood: oy 


In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; | 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek 
This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek.“ 


Acht. A maiden battle then rl. F perceive. 


you. 


Mr. Warner kad. as Hake ſueceſs in bis reſearches for the word | 
religion in its Latin acceptation. I meet with it however in Hoby's 
tranſlation of Caftilio, 1561 : Some be ſo ſcrupulous, as it were, 


with a religion of this their Tuſcane tung.“ 


Ben Jonſon more than once uſes both the ſubſamtive and the 


adjective in this ſenſe. | 
As to the word Cavalero, wich the Spaniſh termination, it is to 


be found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Taylor, and many other 


| writers. FaRMER. 


3 V. alour and pride excel them ſelves in Hedzor ; x3 Shakſpeare- * 


thought is not exactly deduced. Nicety of expreſſion is not his 
character. The meaning is plain: “ Valour (ſays Aneas is in 


Hector greater than valour in other men, and pride in Hector is 


leſs than pride in other men. So that Hector is diſtinguiſhed by 
the excellence of having pride leis than other pride, * and valour 
more than other valour.” JoansoN. 


4 This Ajax is half made of Hector s Blood. F Ajax and Heftor 


were couſin- -germans, MaLONE. 


- half T rojan, and half Greek. | ines Patroclus in a former 
hs called Ajax a mongrel, See p. 274, n. 8. MALONE. 
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Re-enter Diourvp. 5 


10 Here is fir Diomed —Go, gentle knight, 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Eneass 


Conſent upon the order of their fight, 
So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 

Or elſe a breath: O the combatants being kin, | 
Half ſtints" their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 


[Ajax and HecToR enter the lifts, 
ia: They are oppos'd already. 
 Acam. What Trojan is that ſame that looks ſo 
. 
Urrss. The youngeſt ſon of rm a true be knight; 


Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok- d, nor, "veg provok d, ſoon 


calm'd: 


His heart and hand both open, and both Es ; 
For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhows; 


Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought? with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 


33 - breath : ] 1. e. a breathing, a gigh exerciſe of a arms. 


__ p- 300, n. 5. OTEEVENS, _ 


- pc j] i. e. ſtops. So, in Timon of 1 


I. make peace, /tint war „ STEEVENS. 
50; deedlejs in bis tongues] i. e. no boaſter of his own deeds. 
| STEEVENS. 
9 an impair thought 3 A 4 unſuitable to the dignity 


of his charaRer; This word I ſhould have changed to impure, _ 


were I not overpowered by the unanimity of the editors, and con- 


currence of the old a JounsoNn. 
So, in Chapman's preface to his tranſlation of the Shield of 5 


Homer, 1898: nor is it more impaire to an bonelt and 


abſolute man &c, $ TEEVENS, 
I 
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For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, ſubſcribes 

To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love: 

They call him Troilus; and on him erect 

A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus ſays ÆEneas; one that Knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 

Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him to me.* 
[Alarum. HrcTor and AJax fght. 


dean. They are in action. 
NST. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! 


Na 55 N Hector, thou ſleep'ſt; 
Awake thee! 


Acan. His blows are welldifpor'd thin „Ajax! 
Dro. You mult no more. [Trumpets ceaſe. 


ZANE. Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 
 Agax. I am not warm yet, let us I again. 


Dio. As Hector pleaſes. 


Fer, Why then, will I no more: 


Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's Joh, 
A couſin-german to great Priam's ſeed; 

The obligation of our blood forbids 

A gory emulation *twixt us twain: 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan ſo, 
That thou could” hi ſay—T his hand 15 Grecian all, 


Heaor,—— ſubſcribes : 

75 tender objects; ] That is, yields, gives away. Jon ns0N. 
80, 1 in King Lear: 8 e his power; 
| | STEEVENS, 
I con thus tranſlate bin to me. | Thus . his character. 


So,! in Hamlet- 
« There's matter in theſe fots, theſe profound heaves; 
«© You muſt tranſlate.” STEEVENS. | 


C C2 


i. e. ſubmitted.” 


JOHNSON. 
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And this is T rojan ; the 2 news of this er 
All Greek, and this all Troy; my molher's blood 
| Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 


Bounds-in my father's ; by Jove multipotent, 


Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh mem- 


„ 
Wherein my ſword had not 88 made 


Of our rank feud: But the juſt gods gainſay, 
That any drop thou borrow'ſt from thy mother, 


My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword 
Be drain'd ! Let me embrace thee, Ajax : 
By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 


Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Couſin, all honour to thee! 


FO ND thank thee Hector: 
85 Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee, couſin, and bear hence 

A great addition + earned in thy death. 


Her. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 


| (On whole bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt 975 


Cries, 7 his is he,) could promiſe to himſelf 


A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 


4 4 ”—_ addition—] i. e. denomination. See p. 229, n. 5. 


STEEVENS, 


Nor e ſo WIL 
(On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her lad ” oN , 


riet, This ! 18 he,) could promiſe ty himſelf Ac. Dr. War- 
burton obſerves, that the ſenſe and ſpirit of Hector's ſpeech 
tequires that the moſt celebrated of his adverſaries ſhould be picked 
out to be defied, and this was Achilles himſelf, not his ſon Neop- 
tolemus, who was yet but an apprentice 1n warfare,” | In the rage 


of correction therefore he reads : 
Net Neoptolemus' s fire iraſcible. „ | 
Such a licentious conjecture deſerves no attention.“ MALONE. 


My opinion is, that by Neoptolemus the author meant Achilles 
| W and remembering that the ſon was Fyrrhus Neaptolemss, 
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xk. There is erpectance here from both the 


ſides, 


; What further you will do. 


Heer. We'll anſwer 1 


The iſſue | is embracement i—Ajax, farewell. 


4 3 Neoptolemus as 1 nomen centilicina, and chought th the 
father was likewiſe Achilles Neoptolemus. Jon nsoN. 


Shakſpeare might have uſed Neoptolemus for Achilles. Wil- 
fride Holme, the author of a poem called 7% Fall and evil Succeſſe 
of Rebellion, &c. 1537, had made the ſame miſtake voor him, as 
the following ſtanza will ſhow : 


« Alſo the triumphant Troyans victorious, 
By Anthenor and Aneas falſe confederacie, 
Sending Polidamus to Neoprolemus, | 
* Who was vanquiſhed and ſubdued by their conſpiracie. 
% O dolorous fortune, and fatal miſerie! 
For multitude of people was there mortificate 
« With condigne Priamus and all his progenie, 
« And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate.” 
In Lydgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus, and Previns, are 


diſtinet characters. Meoptolemus | is enumerated among the Grecian 


princes who firſt embarked to revenge the rape of Helen: 
“The valiant Grecian called Veoptolemus, PT 
That had his haire as blacke as any jet, &c. p. 102. 


and knie very properly, is not heard of till after the death 2 


his father: 

| « Sith that Achilles in ſuch t traiterous wiſe 

Is flaine, that we a meſſenger ſhould ſend 

«© To fetch his ſon yong Pyrrhas, to the end 

He may revenge his 1 s death, &c. p. 237. 
Srrzvsxs. 


1 agree with Dr. Johnſon and Mr. N in thinking that 


Shak ſpeare ſuppoſed Neoptolemus was the omen gentilitium an 
error into which he might have been led by ſome book of the time. 


That by NVeaptolemus he meant Achilles, and not Pyrrhus, may be 
inferred from a former paſſage in p. 3 90, by which it appears that 
he knew Pyrrhus had not yet engaged in the ſiege of Troy: 


* Butit muſt grieve young Run. now at home,” &C. 
M ALONE, 
6 We ll anfwer itz] That 1 is, anſwer the e 


© c3 


JouNsoN, 
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AFax. If I might in entreaties find ſucceſs, 


(As ſeld I have the chance,) I would deſire 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents. 


Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh: and great Achilles 
Doth long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 


HezEcr. Eneas, call my brother Troilus to me: 


And ſignify this loving interview 


To the expecters of our Trojan part ; 


Deſire them home. Give me thy hand, my couſin; 
I will go eat with thee, and fee your knights. ; 


AFax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here, 


Her. The worthieſt of them tell me name c by 
name; 


But for Achilles, my own ſearching « eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly ſize. 


Acam. Worthy of arms!“ as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of ſuch an enemy; | 


But that's no welcome: Underſtand more clear, 


What's paſt, and what” sto come, is ſtrew” d with | 
huſks | 


And formleſs ruin of vis. 
| But 1 in this extant moment, faith and troth, 


your knights. | The word Inight, as often as it occurs, is 


: fare to bring with it the idea of chivalry, and revives the memory 


of Amadis and his fantaſtic followers, rather than that of the 


mighty confederates who fought on either ſide in the Trojan war. 


T wiſh that e, and armiger could have been rendered by any other 


words than {night and */quire, Mr. Pope, in his tranſlation of the 
— [liad, is very liberal of the latter. STEEVENS. 


Theſe knights to the amount of about 7s hundred thouſand (for 
there were not leſs in both armies) Shakſpeare found with all the 


appendages of chiv 1 82 in The Three * of Troy. 


MALONE. 
& Worthy of arms“ Folio. Worthy all arms“ Quarto. The 


quarto has only the firſt, 1 and the laſt line of this ſa- 
lutation; the intermediate verb ſeem added on a reviſion. 


JogNsok. 
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Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 
Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity,” 
From heart of very heart,* great Hector, welcome. 


Hr. I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamemnon.* 
Acuu. My well-fam' d lord of Troy, no leſs to 


vou. - [To TROILUS. 
Mv. Let me confirm my princely brother's 
greeting ;— 


You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 


Hzer. Whom muſt we anſwer? 
Ms Ihe noble Menelaus.“ 


Hecr. O you, my lord? by Mars his unter, 
thanks! 

Mock not, that I affect the untraded bath 

Your auondam wife ſwears ſtill by Venus” glove: F 

She's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 


9 un ine integrity, ] i i. e. integrity like that of heaven. 
5 STEEVENS. 
5 ear. of very A 4 80, 1 in Hamlet. | 
90 In my heart' s core, ay in my heart of heart.” 


SG PERV ENS. 
ot 1mperious 8 Iaberiu: and imperial had 
formerly the ſame ſignification. So, in our author's Venus and 
Adonis © | | | 
Lahe rious ſupreme of all mortal 1 things.” Maroxr. 
Again, in Titus Andronicus © 
8 Nin be thy thoughts imperinns, like thy name.“ | 
| STEEVENS, 
4 Men. The noble Menelans. ] Mr. Rite ſuppoſes this ſpeech tO 
belong to Aineas. Reev. 
5 Mock not, &c.] The quarto has here a ſtrange cpa: 
Mock not thy affect, the untreaded earth, Jon NSON., 
the untraded 2ath;] A fingular oath, not in common uſe, 
So, i in King Richard II. 
1 ſome way of common trade.” 
Under the lady” s oath perhaps more is meant than meets the ear; 
unleſs the poet e his idea from Grange's Calden Aphraditis, 


Cece 


— . — — 
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Man. Name her not now, fir; ſhe”: SA deadly 
theme. 


Hr. O, pardon; I offend. 
| Nesr. I have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee off, 


Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel way 
| Through ranks of Greekith youth: 5 and . have 8 


"ſeen there, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur' thy Phrygian ſteed, 
W many forfeits and ſubduements, 


; 4to. 1577, ſign. M tj: 0 At this upper borde nexte unto Jupiter 
on the right hande ſat Juno, that honourable and gracious goddeſſe 


his wyfe: Nexte unto hyr ſatte Venus, the goddeſſe of love with 
a GLOVE made »f floures flicking in hyr boſome.”” MALONE. 


Glove, in the preceding extract, muſt be a corruption of ſome 


other word, perhaps of— Globe. A flowery globe might have been 
worn by Venus as an emblem of the influence of Love, which, by 
adding graces and pleaſures to the world, may, poetically, be faid | 
to cover it with flowers. 


Our ancient noſegays alſo (as may be known from ſeveral old 
engravings) were nearly globalar.— But what idea can be com- 


municated by a glove made of flowers? or how could any form 
| reſembling a 3 be produced out ot 1 materials? ; 


STEeevens, : 
6 Labouring for 4 Rip, K.] The vicegerent of F ate. So, i in 


— His ſword, death's flamp, 

« Where it did mark, it took ; from "Ro to "wy 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
« Was tim'd with dying cries: alone he enter'd 


The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs 4% iny.“ MALONE. 


1 4; hot as Perſeus, ſpur —] As the equeſtrian fame of Perſeus, 


on the preſent occaſion, muſt be alluded to, this ſimile will ſerve 


to countenance my opinion, that in a former inſtance his horſe 


was meant for a real one, and not, allegorical. for a "Ys See | 


p- 245, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


8 Deſpiſing many forfeits and ſubduements,] Thus the quarto. | 
The folio reads: | 
And ſeen thee ſcorning forfeits and . 
8 JOHNSON, 
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When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i'the air, 

Not letting it decline on the declin'd ; ? 

That I have ſaid to ſome my ſtanders-by, 

Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life ! 

And ] have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling: This have I 3 175 

But this thy countenance, ſtill lock'd in ſteel, 

I never ſaw till now. I knew thy grandſire, 

And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier good; 

But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 

| Never like thee: Let an old man embrace thee; 

And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 


EVE. Tis the old Neſtor.” 
Hk 6. Let's me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 


9 bs thou 20% hang thy advanced ford i i the air, | EL 
No: letting it decline on the declin'd;] Dr. Young appears to have | 
_ imitated this paſſage in the ſecond act of his 2 8 | 
| e my rais'd arm 
«« Has hung in air, forgetful to deſcend, 
* And for a moment N the e foe,” 


STEEVENS. $ 

So, in King Henry I V. Part II: | | 

And hangs reſolv'd ores; in the air, 
That was uprear'd to execution.” 

The declin d is the fallen. So, in Timon of Athens : 8 

| «« Not one accompanying his declining foot.” MaLOoxE. 


2 —— thy grandjire, | Laomedon. STEEVENS. 


3 *Tis the old Neſtor. | So, in an Ceyar: 
« Old Caſſius ſtill. | 

If the poet had the ſame idea in both paſſages, Ae means, 
« Neſtor is till the ſame talkative old man, we have long known 
him to be.” He may, however, only mean to inform Hector that 
| Neſtor is the perſon who has addreſſed him. MaLONR. 


x believe, that Aneas, who acts as maſter of the ceremonies, is 

now merely announcing Neſtor to Hector, as he had before an- 

nounced Menelaus to him; for as Mr. Ritſon has obſerved, the 
fixth ork p. 391, moſt evidently —_— to d Kuen. 8 
| | STREVENGe 
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That haſt ſo long walk'd hand in hand with time:— 


Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp thee. 


Nusr. I would, my arms could match thee i in 
contention, 
As they contend with thee in courteſy.” 
Hr. I would they could. 


Nusr. Ha! 


8 By this white beard, I'd Wr with thee to-morrow. a 
: Well, welcome, welcome! J have ſeen the time 


rss. I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 


= When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 


Hr cr. I know your favour, lord Ulyſſes, well. 


Ah, fir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 


Since firſt I ſaw yourſelf and Diomed 


In Ilion, on your Greekiſh embaſſy. 


russ. Sir, I foretold you then what would enſue: 


My prophecy i is but half his journey yet ; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whoſe wanton tops do buls the clouds, 


5 5 As they contend —] | This line is not in the quarto. 5 
Jon xsox. 


6 You towers, whoſe « wanton tops do buſs the clouds,] So, in our 


author's Rape of Lucrece : 


* "Threatening cloud kiſſing Ilion with annoy.” 


2 Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 


„% Whoſe t#9wers bore heads fo high, they * 0d the clouds.” 
Ilian, according to Shakſpeare's authority, was the name of 


| 5 Priam's palace, ee that was one of the richeſt and ſtrongeſt that 


ever was in all the world. And it was of height five hundred 


paces, beſides the height of the 7wers, whereof there was great 


plenty, and ſo high as that it ſeemed to them that ſaw them from 
farre, they mg up unto the heaven.“ 75 he Deſtruction of Tro roy, 


Book II. p. 4 


80 alſo . ſign. F 8, verſo: 
And whan Fi gan to his worke approche, 
« He made it builde hye upon a rache, 
lt for to aſſure in his foundation, 


And called it the noble Ylion,” © 


2 


- 
A 


* 
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Muſt kiſs their own feet. | 


Hex. I muſt not believe you: 
There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood: The end crowns all; 
Ard that old common arbitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. 


ULrss. _ So to him we leave it. 
Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome : 
After the general, I beſeech you next 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 


Acnirt. n foreſtall thee, lord e thou! — 


Shakſpeare was | thinking of this circumſtance when he wrote in the 
firſt act theſe lines. Troilus is the ſpeaker: 


gBetween our Ilium, and where ſhe reſides, [i.e e. Troy] | 


N e it be call d che wild and wand' ring floo 
MaLoNnE. 


1 * hall foreſtall thee, hed Ulyſſes, thou!]_ Should we not 
wad ? Notwithſtanding you have invited Hector to your 


tent, I ſhall draw him firſt into mine, So, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher s Cußpid's Revenge, Act III. ſc. £2 

NE. O diſſembling woman, 

«© Whom I muſt reverence though 


a 


The repetition of thou / was anciently uſed 15 one Who meant 
to inſult another. So, in Twelfth Night e © if thou thou'ft 


him ſorae thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs.” Again, in The Tempeſt : 
= „ Thou ly'ſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou /” 
Again, in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act of this play: —— thou 
| tallel of a prodigal's purſe, thou!” STEEVENS. 


Steevens' s obſervations on the uſe of the word on, are perth 


juaſt, and therefore J agree with Tyrwhitt that we ought to read: 


660 


lord Ulyſſes, though,” as it could not be the intention of 


Achilles to affront Ulyſſes, but merely to inform him, that he 


expected to entertain Hector before he did. M. Masox. 


Mr. Steevens's remark is incontrovertibly true; but Ulyſſes had 


not ſaid any thing to excite ſuch contempt. MaLoNe. 


Perhaps the ſcorn of Achilles aroſe from a ſuppoſition that 


U les, by inviting Hector immediately after his viſit to Agamem- 
non, deſigned to repreſent himſelf as the perſon next in rank and 
conſequence to the general of the Grecian forces, STREVENS, | 


— — — 
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And quoted joint by Joint 


D Acnit. I am Achilles. 


As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 


Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye? 


That I may give the local wound a name; 


Hector's great ſpirit flew: Anſwer me, heavens! 


| To anſwer ſuch a queſtion : Stand again : i 


As to prenominate in nice conjecture, 
” Where thou wilt hit me dead! k 


| ſcene of altercation between Achilles and Hector, 1 15 taken from 
Lydgate. See p. 178. STEEVENS. 


Hamlet. : 


Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
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Now, Hector, T have fed mine eyes on thee; 5 


J have with exact view perus'd thee, Hector, 


Ht cr. | Is this Achilles? 2 


Heer. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me elookon thee. 
Act. Behold thy fill. 
Her. Na, Thave done already. 

Acntr.. Thou art too brief; I will the ſecond time, 


| Heer. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me o'er; 
Bur there's more in me, than thou underſtand'ſt. 


Acniz. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of 
ais body OS 
Shall I deſtroy kin] 5 whether on thaw. or there? : 


And make diſtinct the very breach, whereout 


Hxcr. It would diſcredit the bleſs'd gods, proud ; 
man, 


Think'ſt thou to catch my life ſo pleaſantly, 


8 Now, Hector, I | * fed mine eyes on thee; | The 1 for this 


9 And quoted Joint by joint, | To quote is to obſerve. So, in 


I'm ſorry that with better heed and judgement 
„ I had not quoted him.” 


u. And how quote you my folly? 
Val. 1 your it in your Jerkin,” ST EEA NS. 
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Acutt. i» "=. = thee, yea, 


Heer. Wert thou an oracle to tell me ſo, : 
| I'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well; | 
For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; | 
But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his helm,“ | _ 
Ill kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er.— - = 
\ You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, © — 
His inſolence draws folly from my lips; | 
But I'II endeavour deeds to match theſe mums 
Or may I never 


Aax. Do not chafe thee, couſin; _ 
And you Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to't: 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have ſtomach; the general ſtate, I "ON 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him. 


Har. I pray you, let us ſee you in the field; 
We have had pelting wars, ſince you refus” d 
The Grecians' cauſe. 


Henk, Doſt thou entreat me, Hector? 
To- morrow, do 1 meet thee, fell as death; 
. e all friends. 


0 L the 4 1 ſtithy d Mars his 1 A flithy i is an 
anvil, and from hence the verb /tithied is formed. M. Masox. 


Lg word is ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire. MaLon 5 . | | 


the general ſtate, I fear, 
| = ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him. | Ajax treats Achilles 

with contempt, and means to inſinuate that he was afraid of fighting 

with Hector. You may every day (ſays he) have enough of | 

Hector, if you chooſe it; but I believe the whole ſtate of Greece Moog one f if 
will ſcarcely prevail on you to engage with him.“ | 
10 have a e to any — 15 to have an inclination to it. 

| SE © Masox. 

4 —pelting wars 11 i, & petty, incoakderable ones. So, in 15 

4 Midſummer Night's Dream: | = 

Flath every pelting river made ſo proud, &&. | | | 
See vol. V. p. 42, U. 9. STERVENS. 
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the reviſion, to avoid the repetition of the word bounties, 


Hecr. Thy hand upon that match, 


Au. Firſt, all you peers or: Greece, go to my 
tent ; 
There in the full convive we: ales 


As Hector's leiſure and your bounties ſhall 
Concur together, ſeverally entreat him.— 


Beat loud the tabourines,* let the trumpets blow, 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome know.?“ 
 [Exeunt all but TROILUS and ULyssts. 


Tr Ro. My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you, 


In what place of the field doth Calchas keep? 


 Urrss. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely Troilus: 


There Diomed doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 


But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Creſſid. 


TO. Shall I, ſweet lord, be bovad to you fo 
much, 
After we part from Agamemnon's 8 tent, 


To bring me thither? 


Uryss. You ſhall command me, ſir. 


As gentle tell me, of what honour was 


4 convive —] To conviwe is to feaſt This word is not 
peculiar to Shakſpeare, I find it ſeveral times uſed in The Hiſtory | 


of Helyas Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date. STEEVENS. 


5 Beat loud the tabourines ] For this the yore and the latter 
editions have, | 

To taſte your bounties. 
The reading which I have given from the folio ſeems choſen at 


JoHN$0N. 


T abourines are ſmall drums. The word occurs again in Arty 
and Cleopatra. STEEVENS, | 


6 That this great foldicr may his avelcome kane, ] So, in | Macbeth: 
„% That this great king may Kindly ay, 1 
oh Our duties did his welcome pay.“ vSTEEVENS. 
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; This Creſſida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, 
That wails her abſence? 


JR O. O, fir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhow their 15 | 


A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov'd, ſhe lov'd; ſhe is, and doth: 
But, ſtill, ſweet love 1 18 food for fortune s tooth. 


| [Exeunt. | 


A T 5 4 8 0 E N E 1. 
The Grecian Canp. Before Achilles Te ent. 


Enter AcntLEs and ParrocLUs. 


Acutt. I'll heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to- 
night, 
Which with my ſcimitar I I cool to-morrow.— 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height.“ 


Parr. Here comes Therſites. 


Enler THERSITES. 


f now, thou core of envy? 
Thou cruſty batch of nature, * what” s the news? 


7 59 the height. ] The ſame phraſe occurs in EE Henry FH: 
He's traitor 4% zhe height.” STEEVENS, 


8 Thou cruſty batch of nature, | Batch is changed by Theobald t to 
botch, and the change is juſtified by a pompous note, which diſcovers 


that he did not know the word batch. What is more ſtrange, 


| Hanmer has followed him. Batch is any thing baked. 
Jonuns0Ne 


Batch does not 8 8 any ting baked, but all that 1 is baked at 


/ 
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ER. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſt, 


and idol of n here's a letter for 1 


thee. 

AcxlI. From whence, fragment? 
 Tazs. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy. 
Pairs. Who keeps the tent now? 
TER. The ſurgeon's box, or the patient's wound, 


Park. Well ſaid, Adverſity 1% and what we 


theſe tricks? 


THER. Pr'ythee be filent, boy ; 1 profit not by 
thy talk: thou art thought to be Achilles” male 
varlet. 


Fern. Male varlet,* you rogue! what's that? - 


one time, without heating the oven afreſh, So, Ben Jonſon, EY 


his Catiline : 
5 Except he were of the time meal md batch.” 


Again, in Decker' s If this be not a good Play the Devil is in il, 


1612: 


«« The belt is, there are but two batches of people moulded d in 


7 this world.” 
Again, in 3 s Laſt Will and Tiftament, 1600: 


loaf,” - 
Again, in Every Man in his 1 
« Ts all the reſt of this Hatch? 
Therſites had already been called cobloaf. Sree EVENS. 


8 The ſurgeon's box, ] In this ow er Therſites only quibbles upon 


the word rent. HANMER, 
9 Well ſaid, Adverſity!] Adverſ ty, I believe, in this inflance, 


ſignifies contrariety. The reply of Therſites has been ſtudiouſly | 


adverſe to the drift of the queſtion urged by Patroclus. So, in 
Love's Labour's Loft, the Princeſs, addrefling Boyet, (who had 


been capriciouſly employing himſelf to popes. the dialogue,) ſays— 


„ avaunt, Perplexity /”* STEEVENS, 
2 Male warlet,] Sir T. Hanmer reads—Male harlot, plauſibly 


enough, except that it ſeems too plain to require the explanation 


whic Patroclus demands. JoHNSON. 


Ibis expreſſion is met with in Decker's n Whore : tis a 
male warlet, ſure, my lord!“ FARMER, | 


** Haft thou made a good batch? I pray thee give me a new 


WI 


Nd 
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Tyre. Why, his maſculine whore. Now the 


rotten diſeaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, rup- 


tures, catarrhs, loads o'gravel i'the back, lethargies, 
cold palſies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing 


| lungs, bladders full of impoſthume, ſciaticas, lime- 


kilns i'the palm, incurable bone-ach, and the rivell'd 
fee-ſimple of the tetter, take and take again ſuch 
prepoſterous diſcoveries! 


Pars. Why thou damnable box of envy, thou, 


hi meaneſt thou to curſe thus; ? 
JE R. Do I curle thee? 


Park. Why, no, you ruinous butt; * you whore- 


ſon indiſtinguiſhable — 5 no. 


The perſon ſpoken of in Decker's play 1s Bellafronte, a \ harlot, 


5 who is introduced in boy's clothes. 1 have no doubt that the 


text is right. MALORNE. 


There is nothing either criminal or „ in a male varlet. 

The word prepoſterous is well adapted to expreſs the idea of Therſites. 

The ſenſe therefore requires that we 8901 Oe? Hanmer's amend- 
ment. M. Mason. | 


Man-miſtreſs is a term of EY thrown out by Deva: in 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal. STEEV ENS. 


„ cold palſies,] This catalogue of loathſome maladies ends 
in the folio at cold palſs es. This paſſage, as 1t ſtands, 1s in 
the quarto: the retrenchment was in my opinion judicious. 
It may be remarked, though it proves nothing, that, of the few 
alterations made by Milton in the ſecond edition of his wonderful 
poem, one was, an FOR of the enumeration of diſeaſes. 


: JoansoN. 
4 you ruinous butt; &C. ] Patroclus reproaches Therſites 
with deformity, with having one part crowded into another. 


Jon Nsox. 


The ſame idea occurs in the 850064 Part of King Henry F< 
46 Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


N _indiftinguiſhable cars] ke: thou cur of an undetermi- 
nate ſhape. STEEVENS. 


Vol. XI. D . 
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THER. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thou 
idle immaterial ſkein of ſleive ſilk, thou green 
ſarcenet flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel ofa prodigal's 
purſe, thou? Ah, how the poor world is peſter'd 
with ſuch water-flies ; * dimintives of nature *! 


Park. Out, gal!“ 
Tues. Finch egg!! 


Achlz. My ſweet Patroclus, lam thirarted quite 
From my great purpoſe in to-morrow's battle. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love; 

Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 


5 An oath that I have ſworn. I will not break it: 


e 145 immaterial Klein of fleive ft 61. All as terms 
nſed by Therſites of Patroclus, are emblematically expreſſive of 
flexibility, compliance, and mean officiouſneſs. Jon NSN. 


Sleive filk has been already N See Vol. VII. p. 418, 
n. 5 MaLoNE. 
ſuch water-flies;] So, Hamlet, feiking of Ofrick: 


„ Dolt know this avater-fly?"' STEEVENS.. 


diminutives of nature l So, 1 in Antony and Cleopatra” 
Fe be ſhown 
© For poor'ſt diminutives, for dolts, 


bl 


138 srervens. | 


6 Out, ga/l!] Sir T. Hanmer 3 which anſwers 

well enough to fuch-egg; it has already appeared, that our author 
thought the zul-gall the bitter gall. He is called nt, from the | 
conglobation of his form; but both the copies read - Out gall! 
| JOHNSON, 


7 Finch egg !] Of this reproach I do not know the exact meaning. 
] ſuppoſe he means to call him /gizg bird, as implying an uſeleſs 
favourite, and yet more, ſomething more worthleſs, a ſinging bird 
in the egg, or generally, a ſlight thing eaſily cruſhed. JOHNSON, 


A finch's egg is remarkably gaudy; but of ſuch terms of 
reproach it 15 difficult to pronounce the true PO | 
STEEVENS. 
8 4 when from her E JO Kc. ] This is a c circumſtance taken 
from the ſtory book of 7 2 Thr ce Wenn of Troy, HANMER, 
1 | 
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Fall, Greeks ; fail, fame; honour, or go, or ſtay; 
My major vow lies here, this I'll obey .— 
Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting muſt all be ſpent. — 
Away, Patroclus. | 
[Exeunt ACHILLES and PaTRocLus. 


THER. With too much blood, and too little brain, 
: theſe two may run mad; but if with too much 
brain, and too little blood, they do, I'll be a curer 
of madmen. Here's Agamemnon, Aan honeſt fel- 
low enough, and one that loves quails; but he has 
not ſo much brain as ear-wax: And the goodly 
trans formation of Jupiter there, his brother, the 
bull, the primitive ſtatue, and oblique memorial 
of cuckolds ; a thrifty ſhooing-horn i in a chain, 
hanging at his brother's leg,—to what form, bur 
that he is, ſhould wit larded with malice, and ma- 
lice forced with wit," turn him to? To an re 


9 And the gordly rnavefrrmation of Tupiter FR Jr brother, the | 
bull, — the primitive ſtatue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds ; | 
He calls Menelaus the transformation of Fupiter, that is, as him- 


ſelf explains it, the &, on account of his Horne, which he had 


as a cuckold. This cuckold he calls the primiticie flatue of cuckolds;_ 
i. e. his tory had made him ſo famous, that he ſtood as the great 
archetype of his character. WarBuRToON, 


Mr. Heath obſerves, that * the memorial is called oblique, be- 
cauſe it was only indirectly ſuch, upon the common ſuppoſition, 
that both bulls and cuckolds were furniſhed with horns.” 

STEEVENS. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this epithet than 
horned, the bull's horns being crooked or ob/igue. Dr. Warburton, 
I think, miſtakes. It is the pull, not e that 1s the primi- 
| tive flatue, &c. MaLoNnE. 


1 forced avith wvit,] Stuffed with wit. A term of cookery. 
In this ſpeech I do not well underitand what is meant "OP 1 
_ quails, JOHNSON, 


By loving quails the poet may mean loving the company of. 
harlots. A quail is remarkably falacious. Mr. Upton fays that 
Xenophon, in his memoirs of Socrates, has taken notice of this 
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5 nothing : he is both aſs and ox: to an ox were 


nothing; he is both ox and aſs. To be a dog, a 


_ mule, a cat, a fitchew,* a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
putrock, or a herring without a roe, I would not 
care: but to be Menelaus,—I would conſpire againſt 
deſtiny. Aſk me not what I would be, if I were 
not Therſites; for I care not to be the louſe of a 
lazar, ſo I were not Menelaus.—Hey-day! ſpirits 


and fires! FE 


Enter Hector, TrotLus, AJax, AcAu M Nox, 
ULysszs, Nrs rok, MextLavs, and Drowep, 


with lig his. | 


AGcam. We go \ wrong, we 80 wrong. 


AFax. 3 | | No, yonder "hs; ; 


_ There, where we ſee the lights. 

Heer. | | trouble you. 
Aux. No, not a whit. 

Urros. Here comes himſelf to guide you. 


| 3 in the bird. A fimilar alluſion occurs in 7 * e 
a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640: | 

"00 the hot defire of quails, 

«To yours is modeſt appetite.” STEEVENS, 


In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de joie. In the Die. 8 


Comique par le Roux, under the article caille are theſe words: 
«© Chaud comme une caille.— | 


Caille coeffèe.— Sobriquet qu on donne aux femmes, sierte | 


| femme eveillee, amoureuſe,” 

So, in Rabelais:—** Cailles coiffees mignonnement chantans ;”— 
which Motteux has thus rendered (probably from the old tranſla- 
_ bs coated guails and laced mutton, OY. mg" - 
| ALONE. 


3 1 So, in Othello: „ Tis ſuch 


Oe fitcheww, marry a perfum'd one . STEEVENS, 


| gehe of the diſtant lights, Johxsox. 


ſpirits and fires!) This Therſites ſpeaks upon the irt 
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_ Enter AculLLEts. 


Acull. Welcome, brave Hector, ; welcome, princes 
MME - -- 


Acam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good ä 


night. 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
Hxcr. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks 


general. 
Mex. Good night, my lord. 


Heer. Hood night, ſweet Menelaus. 


THER. Sweet draught: 5 Sweet, ow. a! ſweet 
ſink, ſweet ſewer. 


Ack. Good night, 4 | 
And welcome, both to thoſe that go, or wy, 


| 46am. Good night. [Exeunt Acan. and MN. 


Accu. Old Neſtor tarries; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 


Dio. I cannot, lord; I have important buſineſs, 


The tide whereof is now. —Good night, great 


Hector. 
Heer. Give me your hand. 
ULrss. Follow his torch, he goes 
To Calchas' tent; I'll keep you company. 
. pn [ Afide to Tzxo1Lvs. 
TRO. Sweet fir, you honour n me. 


| Men STEEVENS, 


53 Sweet draught : ] Dranghe 1 is the old od for forica. 10 4 1s 
uſed in the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. MAaLons. 


e in Holinſhed, and a thouſand other places. STEEVENS. 


.D 4:3 
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Hecr. „ And ſo good night. 8 
[Exil DioMED; Urs vssrs and TROTLUS following, 
Acnit,. Come, come, enter my tent. 
[ Exenn! Acnit1ts, Hrcrok, AJax, and Nxs r. 


Tnrs. That ſame Diomed's a falſe-hearted rogue, 
a moſt unjuſt Knave; | will no more truſt him when 
he leers, than I will a ſerpent when he hiſſes: he 
will ſpend his mouth, and promiſe, like Brabler the 
hound ; but when he performs; aſtronomers fore- 
tell it; it is prodigious, there will come ſome 
change; the ſun borrows of the moon, when Diomed 
keeps his word. I will rather leave to ſee Hector, 
than not to dog him: they ſay, he keeps a Trojan 5 
drab,“ and uſes the traitor Calchas' tent: I'Il after. 
—Nothing| but lechery all incontinent varlets! 


1 


like Brabler the 
3 © If a hound gives his neuth; and is not upon the ſcent of 
the game, he is by 58 called a babler or brabler. 1 he 
prov erb ſay 1 888 Brabling el curs never want ſore ears.“ 

| | ANONYMUS, 


1 prodigious,] 1. ©: \portentous, ominous. So, in King 
Richard III: L 


« Prodigious, and untimely brought 1 to light.” | 
' STrevens, 


they 1 he ha a Trojan PHY, This character of 
Diomed 1s likewiſe taken from Lydgate. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. Before Calchas“ Tent. 
Enter Drowep. 


Dio. What a are you up here, ho? ſpeak. 
| Car. [Within.] Who calls? 
Dro. Diomed. SNAG Lchink. —W here? $ your 


daughter? 


Cari. L. Within. ] She comes to you. 


T5 TRoILUS and Urvssss, at a diftance; af ter 


them Th ERSITES, 


Urs. Stand where the torch may not diſcover us. 


Enter | Cress1 DA: 


TRo. Creſſid come forth to him! 


Dio. How now, my charge? 
_ Cres. Now, my ſweet guardian!—Hark! a word 


with 8 [ Whypers. 
Teo. Yea, ſo familiar! 
Urrss. She will ting any man at firſt fight. ? 


Tner. And any man may ling | her, if he can take 
her cliff; 5 ſhe's noted. 


7 She avill fing any man at firſt {i be] We 1 now e fay—ſing at /i Cob, 


| The meaning is the ſame. MaLons. 


her cliff; That is, her key. Clef, French. Jos NSON\, 
Cf, i. e. a mark in muſick at the beginning of the lines of a 
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Dro. Will you remember? 


| Cs. | Remember! ? yes. 


F Napy, but do then; 8 
And let your mind be coupled with your words. 


T Ro. What ſhould ſhe remember : . 


Urxss. Liſt! 
Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to 
_ folly. 


THER. Roguery 1. 
Dio. Nay, then,— 


EE TE TS. tell you what: 
DO. Pho! pho! come, tell a pin: You a are for- 
Y ſworn.— | 
: Cats. In faith, I cannot: What would you have 
me do? 


TER. A juggling trick, to be—ſecretly open. 


Dio. What did you ſwear you would beſtow on 
me? - 


5 Cxks. 1 pr”) 'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
8 Bid 1 me do any Fg but that, ſweet Greek, 


ſong; and 1s the 3 VERT of the pitch, and beſpeaks what kind 
-- VOICE—aS baſe, tenour, or treble, 1 it is proper for. | 
SIR]. Hiw ein. | 


So, in The Chances, by Beaumont and Fletcher, where Antonio, 
| cingſaying: muſical terms, ſays: 
Will none but my C. cliff ſerve your turn! 2” 
* , in The Lover s Melancholy, 1629: 
2/7 IO that's a bird _ | 
" Whom art had never n cli ifs, moods, or notes. 
8 


0G | Naw, but do then;] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of metre, the 
ord Noy, ſhould be omitted. Yet ſuch is the irregularity or 

mutilation of this dialogue, that it is not always eaſy to determine 
how much of it was meant for proſe. or verſe, STEEVENS, 
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Dio. Good night. 


Tro. Hold, patience! 
_ Urrss. i How now, „Trojan? 
CRES. 7. * IO, 


more. 
Te o. Thy better muſt. 


Tro. O plague and madneſs ! 


Urrss. You are mov'd, prince; let us depart, l 
pray you, 
Leſt your diſpleaſure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beſcech you; go. 


. 40. Behold, I pray you! 


Urs. Now, my good 1 go off: 
You flow to great deſtruction; come, my lord. 
TEO. I pr 'ythee, ſtay. . 

| Viren 1 You have not patience; come. 


15 fuck as muſt neceſſarily 8 you to imminent danger. 


The folio has: ; | 
8 You flow to yo Afraction.; ; 
Ihe quarto : | | nn, 

EET flow to great Jefiradtion ; Jon nsox. 
I nods adhere to the old reading: Yo . ta great deſtruQion, 


either to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the beight of 
"oy roo, the os of yo own paſſions. 
STEEVENS. 
Poſſibly we ought. to read de Profle, as Ulyſſes has told Troilus 
juſt before: 


«cc 


this place i 1s dangerous ; 


© The time nght deadly, 5 M. Moor. 


4.7 
. WP 


Dio. No, no, good night: I'll be your fol no 


r fe one word i in your ear. 


9 You flow to great de ute 33 means, I think; your impetuoſity | 


MalLloN B. 


or diſtractian, means the tide of your imagination will hurry you 
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T Ro. I pray you, ſtay; by hell, and all hell 8 tor- 


ments, 
1 will not ſpeak a word. 
me EE” And ſo, good night, 
CRES. Nay, but you part in anger. 55 
e, Doth that grieve thee? 
_ O wither'd truth! 5 
UL Why, how 1 now, lord? . 
„ 5 By Jove, 
I will be patient. 
ee "Guardian ky, Greek! 


Dro, Pho, pho! adieu; you palter.? 
Cxks. In faith, I do not; come hither once again. 
Urxss. You ſhake, my lord, at ſomething; will 

5 _ you go? 

You will break out. 

„„ She ſtrokes his chock: 
el Come, come.” 
70. Nay, ſtay; by 2. I will not ſpeak a 

| word: 

There 3 is between my will and all offences 

A guard of patience:—ſtay a little while. 


TUEE. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, 


and potatoe finger, tickles thele: together!“ bd 
lechery, fry! 


Dio. But will you then? 


| TE a i. e. | ſhuffle, hare with uphcty So, in 
ing ond Cleopatra * . 


And palier in the ſhifts Fw; lowneſs. STEEVENS. 


. How the devil luxury, ewith his fat rump, and potatoe finger, 
tickles theſe together!) Potatoes were anciently regarded as pro- 
vocatives. See Mr, Collins's note, which, on account of its 
length, 1s 2 le at the end of the play. Srrrv ENS, | 


Cxks. In faith, I will, la; never truſt me elſe. 
Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 


Urrss. You have ſworn patience. 


I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; Ta am all patience, 
Re-enter CxkssfDA. 


"THR. Nov the pledge; now, now, now ! | 
uy TOs PI keep this ſleeve. 


ware on his head-piece his lady's Aleeve, and another bare on his 

belme the glove of his deareling.“ 

Again, in the ſecond canto of The Ae 2 ars, by Drayton: 

A lady's /ceve high-ſpirited Haſtings wore.” 

Again, in the Morte Arthur, p. 3. ch. 1 19: 

« When Queen Genever wiſt that Sir Launcelot hears the red 

eve of the faire maide of Aſtolat, ſhe was nigh out of her minde 
for anger.” Holinſhed, p. 844, Fay: s, K. Henry VIII. had on 

his head a ladies 7 oo full of diamonds.” The circumſtance, 
however was adopted by Shakſpeare from Chaucer. T. and C. 
I. 5. 1040: © She made him were a pencell of her feeve.” A 
fencell is a ſmall pennon or ſtreamer. STEPEVENS. | 


In an old play (in fix acts) called Hiftriomaſtix, 1610, this in- 


cident ſeems to be burleſqued. T rilus and Cre//ida are introduced 


by way of interlude: and Cid breaks out: 
„O Knight, with valour in thy face, 
Here take my ſkreene, wear it for grace; 
* Within thy helmet put the ſame, 
“ 'Therewith to make thine enemies lame.“ 
A little old book, The Hundred Hyſtoryes of Troye, tells us, 


_. 


* 


* Bryjexde whom maſter Chaucer calleth Cre//eyde, was a damoſell 
of great beaute; and yet was more ayes mutable, and tull of | 


vagaunt condy ſions.” FaRMER. 


This, was given by Troilus to Creflida at their parting, and 
the gave him a glove in return, M. Maso. 


Nn Mir. Evans has o:ſferved on the ſubject of ladies ſlzeves 
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CRES. Tl feteh you one . 


FRO. - Pear me not, my lord; 


2 - COLT. I wv er Ava norm — 


lech pb. ſleeve. ] The cuſtom of wearing a lady's ede | 
Fs a — is mentioned in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12: — One 


* — . 2 IT 
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b 0 beauty! where s thy faith? 
Hr. My lord, — 
Fx O. I will be patient; outwardly I will. 


Cxks. You look wo ty that ſleeve; Behold it 
well.— 


He lov'd me O falſe wench!—Give" t me again, 

© Dos Whoſe was't? 
| Cars. Nos matter, now* I have't again, 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night: 

1 pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. 

_ _ Tnxs. Now ſhe ſharpens; ;—Well ſaid, whetſtone. 
Dro. I ſhall have „„ 

r | What this? 8 

2 „ Ay, that. 5 
ns , all you . —0 pretty pretty pledge! 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 


Oft thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my glove, 5 5 


| And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 


certainly true ; but the ſleeve given in the preſent inſtance was 
the ſleeve of Troilus, It may be ſuppoſed to be an ornamented 
cuff, ſuch perhaps as was worn by ſome of our young nobility at 
a tilt, in Shakſpeare's age. 

On ſecond conſideration, I believe the ſleeve of Troilus, which 
is here given to Diomed, was ſuch a one as was formerly worn at 
tournaments, See Spenſer's View of Ireland, p. 43, edit. 1633: 

Alſo the deepe ſmocke ſleive, which the Iriſh women uſe, they 
ſay, was old Spaniſh, and is uſed yet in Barbary ; and yet that 
ſhould ſeeme rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion, for in armory the 
faſhion of the manche which is given in armes by many, being 


indeed nothing elſe but a _ is faſhioned much like to that 
ſleive.“ MaLoxx. 


2 No matter, now &C.] Old oops, redundant, —r is no 
matter, &c. STEEVENS. 


3 I Shall have it, ] Some word or 1 neceſſary to the metre, 
are : here apparently omitted, STEEVENS, 
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As I kiſs thee. + Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 

He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dio. J had your heart before, this follows it. 
Tro. I did ſwear patience. 


Ceks. You ſhall not have 1t, Diomed; *faith you 
gn ſhall not; . 
I'll give you ſomething elſe. 


Dio. I will have this; Whoſe was it? 
"CRE. Lis no matter. 
Dro. Come, tell me whoſe it was. 


Cres. Twas one's that lov'd me better than you 
will. | 


But, now you have it, , take %% 
e . Whoſe was it? 
Ceres. By all Diana' 8 waiting women vonder, 
And by herſelf I will not tell you whoſe. 


Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 


o. Wert thou the devil, and wor'ſt it on thy | 


horn, 


It ſhould be cane 


4 Mr 1 kt 7 thee. 491 In old e 
As 1 kiſs thee, 
Dio. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me, 
Creſ. He, that takes that, muſt take my heart e 


Dr. Thirlby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Creſſida. She had 


the fleeve, and was kiſſing it rapturouſly: and Diomed ſnatches 1 it 
back from her. THEOBALD, 


5 By all Diana's waiting-women youder,] . . the ſtars which 
the points to. WARBURTON, 


So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 
* The filver-/hining queen he would diſtain; 
ler twinkling hand-maids too, by him defil'd, 
" . end $ black boſom ſhould not peep again.“ 
MaLoNE, 
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Cres. Well, well, 'tis done, tis paſt; And) yet 


it is not ; 
: will not keep my word. 


„ . Why then, farewell; 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 


CREs. You ſhall not 80 —One cannot ſpeak i. 


3 word, 
But it ſtraight ſtarts vou. : 


Dro. „ not like this fooling. 


EE. Nor I, by Pluto : £3 but that that likes not 


you, pleaſes me beſt. 
74 What, ſhall I as the hour? 


- Co#6.- Ay, come — Jove!— 
Do come 1 thall be plagu'd 
mr Parewell till then, 


Ceres. Good night. . pr ythee, come. — 


[ Exit 1 


Troilus, farewell! 1.9: one e ere yet looks on thee; 


ED, Ther. Nor F by Pluto: Kc. Sir Thomas Hanmer | gives this 
ſpeech to Troilus. It does not very much reſemble the language 
of Therfites. If indeed it belongs to the former character, it 
ſhould aſſume a metrical form, though it is here given as it ſtands 


in the folio, and the quarto 1609, * imprinted "by G. Eld, for 
R. Bonian and H. Walley.“ SrEEVEX«. 


55 Troilus, ſareguvell !] The characters of Crefiida and 1 
are more immediately formed from Chaucer than from Lydgate; 
for though the latter mentions them both characteriſtically, he does 
not ſufficiently dwell on either to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
many circumſtances to be found in this tragedy. Ly dgate, ſpeaking 
of Creflida, ſays only: 
« She gave her heart and love to Niomede, 
To ſhew what truſt there is in woman kind; 
«« For ſhe of her new love no ſooner ſped, 
„Hut Troilus was cleane out of her mind, 
& As if ſhe never had him known or ſeen, © 
«+ Wherein J cannot gueſs what ſhe did mean.” 
| STEEVENS, 
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But with my heart the other eye doth ſee.— 
Ah! poor our ſex! this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind: 

What error leads, muſt err; O then conclude, 
Minds, 2 2 by eres are full of turpitude. 


[Exit CRESSIDA. 
THE K. A proof of ſtrength ſhe could not abu 


more,“ 
Unleſs ſhe ſaid, My mind i is now turn d whore. 


U1.YSS. All's done, my lord. 

T'RO. : It i 7 

Uros. Why ſtay we ethen? 

Tro. To make a recordation to my ue 

Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 

But, if I tell how theſe two did co-act, 

Shall I not lie i in publiſhing a truth ? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 

That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 

Created only to calumniate. 1 | 


Was Creſſid here? 
DIES. I cannot conjure, Trojan.* 


7 But avith my heart &c. ] I think it ſhould bk thus : 
But my heart with the other gr doth fee. Jon NSONs 


Perhaps, rather: | 
But with the other eye my heart derh ſce. TyRwHITT. 


The preſent reading i is right. She means to ſay, one eye yet 


looks on thee, 'Troilus, but the other e With my heart, 


and looks after Diomede. M. Maso. 


n A prof of firength ſhe could not pubic more, She could not 


| Publiſh a ſtronger proof. Jounson. _ 
9 That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears ;] i. e. that turns the 
very teſtimony of ſeeing and hearing againſt themſelves. 


TrroBALD. | 


I cannot cojure, Trojan.] That is, I cannot raiſe ſpirits 1 in the 
form of Creſſida. Joux80N, | 
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Ti RO. She was not, ſure. 5 
, i Win fois the Ws 


720. Why, my negation hath no taſte of madneſs. 
Ur. rss. Nor mine, my lord: Creſſid Was here but 


now. 


5 RO. Let it not be belicy'd for womathood! 5 

5 Think, we had mothers; do not give 5 

1 ſtubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation,*—to ſquare the general ſex 
Buy Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Ceed. 


Urrss. What hath ſhe done, prince, that can 1 foll 
our mothers? _ 


Jo. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. 


eyes? ts 
. This ſhe? no, this is "Diomed's Creſlida: : 
"= beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe; 


If ſouls guide yows, if vows be fanctimony, 


If ſanctimony be the gods ORs 
If there be rule 1 in unity itſelf,“ 


9 M oft ſure fe WAs, A The ne deficiency i in the meaſure 
Induces me to ſuppoſe our author wrote: 


* is moſt ſure ſhe was. STEEVENS. 


4 - for womanhood : / 1 1. e, for the fake of womanhood. 
PE A  STEEVENS, 


* 


ao _ gi ve Fes A | 
To Aubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 


For depravation, | Critick has here, I think, the ſignification 


of Cynick, So, in Love's Labour's Loſt: 
; And critick Timon laugh at idle toys.“ MaLone. 


4 If there be rule in unity itſelf, may mean, —If there be cer- 
tainty in unity, if it be a rule that one is one, JOHNSON, | 


If it be true that one Individual cannot be two diſtin perſons. 

| M. MASON. 
The rule alluded to is a very ſimple one; that one cannot be 74vo. 
This woman therefore, ſays Troilus, this falſe one, cannot be that 


Creſlida that formerly Feen her faith to me. MaLoNs. 


THER. Will he Twagger himſelf out on's own. 
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This was not ſhe. O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf! 
Bi-fold authority !* where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt; this is, and is not, Creſſid! 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparateꝰ 
Divides more wider * than the ſky and earth; 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion 
Admits no orifice for a . eee 


5 


Br yet. In the preceding line alſo I have followed the 
quarto. The folio reads—This is not ſhe. M ALONE. 


Bi: fold authority /] This is the — of the 3 The 
folio gives us: 
By foul authority ! 


There is madneſs in that diſquiſetion in which a man reaſons at once 


for and againſt himſelf upon authority which he knows abcr 4% be valid. 
The quarto is right. Joh nsoN. 


This is one of the paſſages in which the al & the folio 


changed words that he found in the quartos, Oy becauſe he did 
not underſtand them. MaLons, | 


wwhere reaſon can revolt 


| Without perdition, and laſs aſſume all 3 


Without rewolt;] The words 4% and perdition are aked 1 in ws | 


common ſenſe, but they mean the 4% or perdition of reaſon, 4 


 JonnsoN. 


2 Within my ſoul there 455 commence a fight — So, i in Hamlet : 
FR. "os in my heart, there was a kind of fighting.” MaLone. 


9 ——a thing inſeparate —] 1. e. the plighted troth of lovers. 
Troilus conſiders it in/eparable, or at leaſt that it ought never to 
be broken, Rong he has unfortunately found hat i it ſometimes 1s. 


more wider RE Thus the old copies. The modern edi- 


tions, following Mr. Pope, read—far wider; though we have a 
limilar phraſeology with the — in almoſt every one of theſe 
plays. Malo k. 

So, in Coriolanus : 


„He bears himſelf more 1 
dee note on this paſſage.  STEEVENS. 


Vor. XI. E e 


a ie itſelf !] Thus the quarto. The folio FEY IM 


MaLONE. 
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As is Arachne's broken woof, to enter.“ 


Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as Pluto's gates; 

Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; it 

Le bonds of heaven are ſlipp'd, diſtolv d, and = 
loos'd; 

5 And with another knot, five- finger-tied, 4 


1nd 1B A 18 "dc s Jools avoof, to enter. ] I. — the cy lable wart- 
ing in this verſe, the modern editors have ſupplied. I hope 
the miſtake was not originally the poet's own; yet one of the 
quartos reads with the folio, Ariachna's broken woof, and the 
other Ariathna's. It is not impoſſible that Shakſpeare might have 
written Ariadne's broken woof, having confounded the two names 
or the ſtories, in his imagination ; Mor alluding to the clue of 
thread, by the aſſiſtance of which Theſeus eſcaped from the Cretan 
labyrinth. I do not remember that Ariadne's loom is mentioned * 
any of the Greek or Roman poets, though 1 find an alluſion t to it 
in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, 160% 
= "us inſtead of theſe poor weeds, in robes 
e Richer than that which Ariadne e 
Or Cytherea's airy-moving veſt,” _ 
Again 3 in The Spaniſh Tragedy: | 
L thy treſſes, Ariadne's tavines, 
Wherew ith my liberty thou haſt ſurpriz d. oi 
A gain, in Mulenſſes the Turk, 1610: 
-.= «Leads. the deſpairing _ into a maze; 
„Rut not an Ariadne in the world 
Jo lend a clew to lead us out of 1 it, 
The very maze of horror.“ 
Shakſpeare, however, might have wiki trades; ; oreat liber- 
ries being taken in ſpelling proper names, and eſpecially by ancient 


_ Engliſh | "writers, 'Thus we have both Alcmene and Alcunens, 
Alemena and Alcumena. STEEVENS. | 


My quarto, which is printed for R. Bonian, 1609, reads— 
Ariachna's broken woof ; the other, which is ſaid to be undated, 
reads, as Mr. Steevens fays— Ariathna's, The folio—Ariachne's. 
Mr. Steevens hopes the miſtake was not originally the author's, but 


I think it extremely probable that he pronounced the word as 4 
word of four ſyllables. Malone, 


knot, froe-finger-tied,] A knot tied bs giving her T7 
to Trad, Jonnoon, 15 
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The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.* 


U.rss. May worthy Troilus“ be half attach'd 
With that which here his paſſion doth expreſs ? 


To. Ay, Greek ; | and that ſhall be e 


well 

In characters as ed as TROY his heart” 
Inflam'd with Venus: never did) young man fancy 
With ſo eternal and ſo fix'd a ſoul. 

Hark, Greek ;—As much as I do Creſſid love, 

80 much by yn hate [ her Diomed ; 


80, in The Fatal deep, by 1 163 2 
„ Your firgers tie my heart-ftrings with this touch, 


e true. love knots, which —— but death 2 looſe. . ; 


5 The fraftios of hos Faith, orts of hs "RA Te, 
The fragments, feraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 


Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound t9 Diomed.] Vows which 


| ſhe has already ſwallowed once over. We till fay of a fanthileſs 


a man, that he has eaten his words, JOHNSON. 


I be image is not of the moſt delicate kind. Hoe » Oer-eator 
faith” means, I think, her troth plighted to T roilus, of which ſhe 
Was ſurfeited, and, like one who has over-eaten himſelf, had thrown 
off, All the preceding words, the fragments, ſcraps, &c. ſhow that 
this was Shakſpeare's meaning. So, in T ve Ifth Night : 
| „Give me exce/s of it ſmuſick] ; that /urfeiting | 
| «© The appetite may i ken, and 10 die. 
As more appoſitely, in King Henry IV. Part IT: 
« The commonwealth is c, of their own choice; 
Their over-greedy LOVE hath /urfeited, — 
O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſt thou beat heaven with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
„ Before he was what thou would'ſt have bin be! 
« And being now trimm'd in thine own deſires, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 


That thou provok'ſt thy ſelf to c him up.” M ALONE, 


May worthy Troilus—] Can Troilus really feel on this oc- 


caſion half of what he utters? A queſtion ſuitable to the calm 


Ulyſſes, Jou xsox. 
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That ſleeve is mine, that he'll bear on his helm; 
Were it a caſque compos'd by Vulcan's ſkill, 
My ſword ſhould bite it:? not the dreadful ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call _ 

Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall = prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomed. _ 


Tres. He'll tickle it for his concupy." 


'TRro. O Creſſid! O falſe Creſſid! falſe, falſe, 
„ | 

Let all untruths ſtand by thy ſtained name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. - 


8 1 contain n yourſelf; 
Jour paſſion draws cars hither. 


| 8 * FAS. 


Fins. [ have been ſeeking you this hour, my 
e | 

Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; ; 

Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 5 


7 My feword ail bite it | So, i in The Merry Wie of Vindſor: 
e I have a ſword, and it ſhall bite,” &c. In Ang Lear we 
| e alſo ** biting faulchion.” STEEVENS» | 


g the dreadful ſpout, 

Which Shipmen do the hurricano call, 1 A particular account of 
1 4 a ſpout,” is given in Captain John Smith's Sea Grammar, quarto, 
1627: © A /pout is, as it were a ſmall river falling entirely from 
the clouds, like one of our water-ſpouts, which make the ſea, 
| where it falleth, to rebound in flaſhes exceeding high;“ i. e. in the 

| Language of Shakſpeare, to dizzy the ear * Neptune. | | 
do alfo, Drayton: 

« And down the ſhower ede doth fall 
Like that awhich men the hurricano call,” STEEVENS, ; 


9 concupy.] A cant word, ſormod by our author from 
concup bee. | STESYENG, | 
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7 Ro. Have with you, prince —My courteous 
lord adieu: 


Farewell, revolted fair and, Diomed, 
Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head! * 

 Urrss. I'Il bring you * to the gates. 

> T1 RO. N diſtracted thanks. 


[Exeuni TRroiLus, ENEAS, and ULyssEs. 


Taxes. Would, I could meet that rogue Dio- 
med! I would croak like a raven; I would bode, 
I would bode. Patroclus will give me any thing 


for the intelligence of this whore: the parrot will 
not do more for an almond, than he for a commo- 


dious drab. Lechery, lechery ; ſtill, wars and 


lechery; nothing elſe holds Lane A burning 


devil take them! . | © oa : 


* 


with armour of more than common ſecurity. 

So, in The moſt ancient and famous Hiſtory of the as Prince 
Arthur, &c. edit. 1634, ch. clviii : Do thou thy beſt, ſaid Sir 
Gawaine, therefore hie thee faſt that thou wert gone, and wit 
thou well we ſhall ſoone come after, and breake the ſtrongeſt caftle 


that thou haſt upon thy head. MWear a caſtle, therefore, ſeems to | 


be a figurative expreſſion, ſignifying, Keep a caſtle over your head; 


i. e. live within the walls of your caſtle. In Urry's Chaucer, Sir 


TO is e with a 1 by way of ereſt to his helmet. 
SrEEVENs. 


Ill brizg you. be. d chis, and the following ſhort 
ſpeech, originally ſtood thus: 


 Ulyfſ, 71 bring you to the gates, my lord. 


0. 
Diſtracted thanks, STEEVENS. 


| burning devil take them! | Alluding to the venereal 
| diſeaſe, formerly called the "oy or burning, M. MasoN. 


So, in Iſaiab, iii. 24: 


Accept 


4 


and bu1 wing inſtead of beauty.“ 
STERVENS. 


and wear a caſtle 2 thy heal !] i. e. defend thy head 
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A it E N E III. 
Troy. Before Priam” $ Palace. 
Enter Hre rox and AvD . 


Avp. When was my lord fo much ungently tem- 
C8; 


To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment! ? 


Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 


Hzcr. You train me to offend you; get you i "TI 
By all the everlaſting gods, I'll go. 5 


Ap. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to 
the day. 


Hzer: No more, I ſay. 


. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to the as ] The hint for | 


this dream of Andromache, might be either taken from Lydgate, 
or the following paſſage i in Chaucer's Nonnès Profle Tale, Mr. Lyr- 


whitt's edit. v. 1514 
e T0 ie Andromacha, Hectores 9 
That day that Hector ſhulde leſe his lif, 

«« She dremed on the ſame night beforne, 
*«« How that the lif of Hector ſhuld be lorne, 
If thilke day he went into battaile: | 
She warned him, but it might not availle ; 
+ He went forth for to fighten natheles, 
« And was yſlain anon of Achilles.” STREEVENS. 


; 55 dreams of laſt night æuill prove ominous to the day; forebode 
ill to it, and ſhew that 1t will be a fatal 8 to Troy. So, in the 


| ſeventh ſcene of this act: 


cc the quarrel's moſt ominous 10 16. 


| Again, in King Richard III. 


6 O thou bloody "eifon, 
. Fatal and ominous 10 noble peers!“ 
Mr. Pope, and all the 8 editors, read—rvill reve 


OmMINOUS to-day. MaLoNE. 


Do we gain any thing more than rough verſification by reſtoring 
the article—zhe The 3 of Andromache (without it) 13 
My dreams will to-day be fatally wert, cd. STEEVENS, 
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Enter CASSANDRA. 


Ab. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody i in intent: 
Conſort with me in loud and dear petition,® 
Purſue we him on knees ; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night _ 
Hath nothing been but 1 gd and forms of ſlaugh- 


ter. f 
Cas. O, it is true. 


J bid my trumpet ſound! 
Cas. No notes of fally, for re heavens, a 


brother. 


Heer. Begone, I fay: the * have heard me 


Wear. 


Cas. The gods are deaf to how and peeviſh* vows; 


They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. _ 

' And. O! be perſuaded : Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful, 
For we would give much, to uſe violent thefts," 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 


6 dear petition;] Dear, on this occaſion, ſeems to mean 


important, conſequential. So, in King Lear: 
25 ſome dear cauſe ; | 
« Will in concealment wrap me up awhile.” STeEvENs. 


— prov /b—] 1. e. fooliſh. So, in King Henry VI. P. II: 
J will not ſo preſume, _ 
« To ſend ſuch eeviſh tokens to a king.“ er e 


B Por ave avould give Kc. ] This is ſo oddly confuſed in the 


ſolio, that I tranſeribe it as a ſpecimen of incorrectneſs: 
we, do not count it holy, 
** To hurt by being juſt; it is as lwekil | 
For ave would conn! give much to as violent thefts, 
" And rob in the behalf of charity.“ Jon NSON,, 


e 4 


sj. Were 18 my brother Hector? 
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Cas. It is the purpoſe, that makes ſtrong the 
„ 6 


But vows, to every purpoſe, muſt not hold: 
Z Unarm, {ſweet Hector. 


VVV 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 


Life every man holds dear; but the dear man? 


. Holds AA Ne. more e life.— 


1 billeve. we ſhould a: 
For wwe would give noch, 70 uſe violent thefts, 
i. e. to uſe violent thefts, becauſe we would give much. The word 


count had crept in from the laſt line but one. TYRWRHITr. 


J have adopted the emendation propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Mr. 8 
Rowe cut the knot, inſtead of untying it, by reading: _ | 


For us to count we give what's gain'd by theft, 


und all the ſubſequent editors have copied him. The laſt three lines 
are not in the quarto, the compoſitor's eye having probably paſſed 
over them; in conſequence of which the next ſpeech of Caſſandra 


is in that copy _ to Andromache, and Joined with the firſt line 


"of uhiss-- 
In the firſt part of Andromache's ſpeech ſhe alludes to a doctrine 


which Shakſpeare has often enforced. *© Do not think you are 


2 acting virtuouſly by adhering to an oath, if you have ſworn to do 


am 6. "ns in King John: 
where doing tende to ill. 5 
0 The ach! is then moſt done, not doing 1 it.” MaLoxt, 


9 [tis the purpoſe, | The mad propheteſs ſpeaks here with all 


the coolneſs and judgement of a ſkilful caſuiſt. The eſſence of 


a lawful vow, 1s a lawful pu 1 and the vow of which the end 
is wrong muſt not be regarded as cogent,” Jo xSON. 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate :| If this be not a 


nautical phraſe, which I cannot well explain or apply, perhaps v we 
ſhould read: 


Mine honour keeps the . off my fate : 


i. e. Iam ſecured by the cauſe I am engaged in; mine honour will 
avert the ſtorms of fate, will protect my life amidſt the dangers of 


the field. —A ſomewhat ſimilar phraſe occurs in The Tempeſt : 
In the lime grove that weather-fends our cell,” 


8 


A man} Valuable man. The 5 editions read 
—brave man. The repetition of the word 1s in our author s man- 


ner. Joan: NSON, 


STEEVENS. 


2x0 
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Enter Tro1Lus, 


: How r now, young man ? mean'ſt thou to fight t to- 


day? 
Aub. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. 


[Exit CASSANDRA. 
| Heer. No, faith, young Troilus; doff thy har- 


neſcs, youth, fo: 

J am to-day i'the vein of chivaley.« 

Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 


Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 


PII ſtand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 


RO. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion,“ than a man. 


 Hicr. What vice is that, 1 8855 Troilus? chide 


me for it. 


7 RO. When many times the captive Greeians : 


fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 
You bid them riſe, and live.” ; 


So, in 4 and Juliet: N : 
4 This is dear mercy, and thou ſeeft i it not.” STEEVENS, 


Brave was ſubſtituted for dear by Mr. Pope. MaLone. 


4 Which better fits a lim,| The traditions and ſtories of the 
darker ages abounded with examples of the lion's generoſity. 

Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe acts of clemency were true, 'Troilus 

reaſons not 1mproperly, that to ſpare againſt reaſon, by mere in- 
ſtinct of pity, became rather a generous beaſt than a wiſe man. 
Johxsox. 


Henos Spenſer' $ Uns e by: a Hoa, Faery Queen, I. Ws, Jo 


See alſo Sir Perceval 5 lion! in Morte Arthur, B. XIV. c. vi. 
„ WARTON. 


1 1 hen many times the captive Grecians fall, 5 
Tou bid them riſe, ænd live.] Shakſpeare ſeems not to 1585 


ſtudied the Homeric character of . whoſe * was 1. 
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Hecr. O, *tis fair play. 


TR. PFool's play, by heaven, Hedor. 


Heer. How now ? how now? 


TRO. For the * of all "oh ods | 


Let. s leave the hermit pity with our mother; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 


The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords ; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth, 


Heer. Fie, ſavage, fie! 


TRO. Hector, thin tis wars.“ 


Heer. Troilus, I would not have you fight to- 


N | 
TRO. Who ſhould Viech oi me? 


Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
| Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire; 


Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 


5 Their eyes o 'crgalled W ith recourſe of tears; pe 


no means inclined 1 to clemeney , as we may learn from Andromacke' Y 
ſpeech in the 24th /liad 


Od ep 6 0g 2 rev 72060 Ev DE a. 8 
For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe.“ Pape. 


„ Thy father, boy, bore never into fight | 
„A milky mind.. Cowper. „ "DB T-EEV.ENS; 


6 Hear, then *tis wars. ] I bar oſe, for the ſake of metre, we 
ought to read : 


Why, Heer: then ? tis wars, | | 
Shakſpeare frequently uſes this re emphatically „ as in A Mid- 


ſummer Night's Dream: Ninus' tomb, man: Wh Ys you muſt not 
ſpeak that yet. 8TEEVEN s. 


3 with frery truncheon — | We have here but a . 
Mars. Antiquity acknowledges no ſuch enſign of command as a 


_ truncheon. The ſpirit of the paſſage however is ſuch as might atone 
ior a greater impropriety. STEEVENS, 


8 


with recourſe of tears;] i. e. tears that continue to courſe 
one another down the face, WakguRTON, | 
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Nor you, my brother, with your true ſword drawn, : 


Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould ſtop wy way, 
But by my ruin. 


| Re-enter CassAnDRA, with Prrave. 


Cas. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt: 2 


He is thy crutch ; now if thou loſe thy ſtay, 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 


Fall all together. 


Pit. Come, Hector, come, go back: 


Thy wife hath dreamt; thy mother hath had vi- 


ſions; 


Caſſandra doth foreſee and 1 myſelf 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt, 

To tell thee—that this day is ominous: 75 
Therefore, come back. 


Heer. Eneas is 4 4; 
And 1 do ſtand engag 'd to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to . f 
This morning to them. 
„„ But thou ſhalt not go. 


Hecr. I muſt not break my faith. 


Lou know me dutiful ; therefore, dear fir, 

Let me not ſhame reſpect ; but give me leave 
Jo take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 


C45. O Priam, yield not to him. 
Av. | | Do not, dear father. 


So, 1 In As yu lite t : 

the big round tears | 

TY SE 
Cours d one another down his innocent as 

| . 


. reſpect;] i. e. ditgrace 85 reſpect I owe you, by 


afting in oppoſition to your commands. STEEVENS. 
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Heer. Andronuche, I am offended with you : 


Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 


[ Exit AnproMacur, 


TO. This fooliſh, dreaming, * gir! 
Makes all theſe bodements. : 


ELLE. O farewell, dear Hedor.* 


Look, how thou dieſt look, how thy eye turns 


pale! 


Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vent 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours * forth! 
Behold, deſtruction, frenzy, and amazement, _ 


Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, 


And all cry Hector! Hector” 8 dead! O Hector! 


Tho. Away Away! 


Cas. Farewell.—Yet, ſoft —Hedtor, 1 take my 
leave: 


Thou doſt thyſelf and all our r Troy deceive: [Exit 


 Hecr. You are amaz'd , my liege, at her exclaim: 


Go i in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight; 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night. 


PEI. Farewell: The gods with ſafety ſtand about 
e ans 


- [Exeunt ſeverally Para and Hrcrox. Alarums. 


* 0 farezell, tor Hector] The interpoſition and clamorous 
forrow of Caſſandra were copied by our author from Lydgate. 


STEEVENS, 
| „ ſhrill Her e So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 


1613: 
With my concave trump.” STEEVENS, 


- 4 Behold, deſtruction, frenzy, &c.] So the quarto. The editor 
of the folio, for dfrudion ſubſtituted di/irafion, The original 


reading appears to me far preferable, Marox k. 


* Through all th* abyſs 1 have frill'd thy daughter s loſs, 


* 
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7 80. They are at it; hark! Proud Diomed, be- 
lieve, | 
I come to loſe my _ or win my ſleeve.” 


4s Tz01LUs 18 going out, enter, from the other hf de, 
Pavpanus. 


Pair Do you hone, my lord? do 25 hear? 
| TR O. What now? DD | 
Pax. Here's a letter from you” poor girl. 
5 Let me read. 


5 In the folios and one of the quartos, this bs is continued by 
the following dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus, which the 
poet certainly meant to have been inſerted at the end of the play, 
where the three concluding lines of it are repeated in the copies 


already mentioned. There can be no doubt but that the players 


ſhuffled the parts backward and forward, ad libitum; for the poet 


would hardly have given us an unneceſſary repetition of the ſame 
words, nor have diſmiſſed Pandarus twice in the ſame manner. 
The concluſion of the piece will fully juſtify the liberty which any 


future commentator may take in omitting the ſcene here and placing 
it at the end, where at preſent only the tew lines already mentioned 


are to be found. SrEEV ENS. 
I do not conceive that any editor has'a a ri Aale to make the tranſ- 


poſition propoſed, though it has been done by Mr, Capell. The 
three lines alluded to by Mr. Steevens, which are found in the 
folio at the end of this ſcene, as well as near the concluſion of the | 


Play, (with a very ſlight variation,) are theſe : 
* Pand, Why but hear you- 

* Tro, Hence, broker lacquey ! Ignomy and ſhame 

“ Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name!” _ 


But in the original copy in quarto there is no repetition (ex- 
_ Cept of the words—But hear you); no abſurdity or impropriety. 


In that copy the following dialogue between Troilus and Pandarus 


is found in its preſent place, preciſely as it 1s here given; but the 
three lines above quoted do not conſtitute any part of the ſcene. | 
For the repetition of thoſe three lines, the players, or the editor of 

the folio, alone are anſwerable. It never could have been intended 


* the poet, I bare therefore followed the organs CODY 
| "Ma LONE, 
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aN. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally 
ptiſic k ſo troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of 
this girl; and what one thing, what another, that 
I ſhall leave you one o'theſe days: And I have a 
rheum in mine eyes too; and ſuch an ache in my 


bones, that, unleſs a man were curs'd,* I cannot tell 


what to think on't. What ſays ſhe there? 

TRo. Words, Words, mere words, no matter from 
the heart; nn Tearing the letter. 
The effect doth operate another way. 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together, — 
My love with words and errors ſtill ſhe feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

Leun, ſeeerall, 


SCENE IV. 


Betrocen Troy and tbe Grecian Camp. 
Alarums: : Excurſ ons. Enter Turgsrres. 


7 HER. Now they are clapper-clawing one ano- 
ther; I'll go look on. That diſſembling abominable 
varlet, Diomed, has got that ſame ſcurvy doting fool- 
iſh young knave's ſleeve of Troy there, in his helm: 
I would fain ſee them meet; that that ſame young 
Trojan aſs, that loves the whore there, might ſend 
that Greekiſh whoremaſterly villain, with the ſleeve, 
back to the diſſembling luxurious drab, on a ſleeve- | 
Teſs errand. O' the other fide, The policy of thoſe 
crafty ſwearing raſcals, — that ſtale old mouſe- eaten 


6 curs' d,] i. e. 1 the influence 1 malediction, ſuch 
as miſchiey ous beings have been ſuppoſed to e upon thoſe 
who had offended them. SrEE ENS. 


7 O'the other fide, The: policy of thoſe crafty Goole 1 Kc. ] 
But in 1925 ſenſe are Neſtor and Ulyſſes accuſed of bring ſwear» 
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dry cheeſe, Neſtor; and that ſins dog-fox, Ulyſſes, 
—is not prov'd worth a blackberry: They ſet me 
up, in policy, that mongrel cur, Ajax, againſt that 


dog of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now is the cur 5 


Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not 
arm to- day; whereupon the Grecians begin to pro- 
claim barbariſm,* and policy grows into an ill 
| ER Soft! here come ſleeve, and t' other. 


Enter Diowep, Taolros following 


27 RO. Fly not; for, mould thou take the river 
StyX, | 
I would ſwim after, 


l I] hocu doſt miscall retire: 
do not fly; but advantageous care 

Withdrew me from the odds of multitude ; : 
Have at thee! 


TER. Hold thy whore, Greciant=—now for thy 
V hore, Trojan now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 
an TroILUS and Drow ED, fighting. 


Enter He rox. 


Heer. What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector's match? 
Art thou of blood, and honour ? ? 


ing raſcals? What, or to whom, did they ſwear? I am 8 
that ſnecring is the true reading. They had collogued with Ajax, 
and trimmed him up with infincere praiſes, only in order to have 
ſtirred Achilles's emulation. In this, they were the true ſneerers ; 
W the arft, to gain their ends on the latter by that artifice, 
| | THhEOBALD. 

8— 0 Ne daran Jo ſet up the authority of i igno- 
rance, to declare that they will be governed by policy no longer. 
JoHN SON. 


9 Art Fa of blood, and honour * | This is an idea taken from 0 


1 
£ 
[ 
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TER. No, no =1 am a raſcal; a ſeurvy railing 


knave; a very filthy rogue. 


Hezcr. I do believe thee; live. Exit, 
| THER. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; 


But a plague break thy neck, for frighting me! 
What's become of the wenching rogues? I think, 
they have ſwallow'd one another: I would laugh at 
that miracle. Yet, in a | fort, . eats itſelf. 
I'll ſeek them. „ 5 [Exit 


the ancient books of romantick chivalry, 3 as is the following one ; 
in the ſpeech of Diomed : 
And am her knight by proof.” STervens. 


It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio, 1602, 


. p. 122, that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be challenged by 


an inferior, or if challenged, might refuſe the combat. 2 


Alluding to this circumſtance Cleopatra ſays: 


5 "Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 
«« A meaner than myſelf.” “ | 
We learn from Melvil's Memoirs, p. 167. edit. 1735, chat «the. 
Laird of Grange offered to fight Bothwell, who anſwered, that 


he was neither Earl nor Lord, but a Baron ; and ſo was not his 
equal. The like anſwer made he to Tullibardine. Then my Lord 


Lindſay offered to fight him, which he could not well refuſe. | * 
his heart failed him, and he grew cold on the buſineſs.” he 
Theſe ne are well ndiculed 1 in magna Act IV. ſe. ; 


Revd. 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. 
"Faith Dro, and a Servant. 


He. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus 
horſe; 


Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Creſſid : 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty; 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by pfl. 
LT U2kn I go my lord. nd 
1 Servant. 


Enter AGAMEMNON. 


Acan. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon: baſtard Mar garelon * 
Hath Doreus priſoner ; 

And ſtands colofſus-wile, waving his beam, 4 


15 hw Troilus' Yorke; 1 So, in 1 : 
„That Troi/us by maine and mighty force 
e At unawares, he caſt down from his horſe, 
And gave it to his ſquire for to beare 
To Creſſida, &c. STEEVENS. 


baſtard Margare lun —] The introduction of a baſtard 
Far of Priam, under the name of Margarelon, is one of the cir- 


cumſtances taken from the ſtory book of The T; bree 9 of 
Troy. TaeOBALD. 


The circumſtance was taken from Lydeate, p. 194 : 
Which when the valiant knight, Margareton, | 
60 One of king Priam's baſtard children, &c. 
| STEEVENS, 


a waving his beam, i. e. his lazce like a weaver's beam, 


vor. XI. | K 
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Upon the paſhed * corſes of the kings 
Epiſtrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is ſlain ; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; 
Patroclus ta'en, or ſlain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd: the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers; haſte we, Diomed, 
8 reinforcement, or we 18 all. 


1 Goliath's ſpear is deſcribed, So, in Spenſer's 2 Que, 
ee 
| All were the beame in bignes like a maſt.” Srrrvrvs. 


1 i. e. bruiſed, cruſhed. So, before, Ajax mm 
« Tl ;a/b him o'er the face,” STEEVE NS. 


the dreadful Sagittary 

"ict our numbers ;] * Beyonde the royalme of Amaſonne 
came an auncyent kynge, wyſe and dyſcreete, named Epyſtrophus, 
and brought a M. knyghtes, and a mervayllouſe beſte that was 
called $4G1TTAYRE, that behynde the myddes was an horſe, and 

| to fore, a man: this beſte was heery like an horſe, and had his 
eyen rede as a cole, and ſhotte well with a howe : 7his beſte made the 
Grekes fore aferde, and flewe many of them with his bowe,” The 
| Tow Deſtructions of Troy, printed by Caxton. 'THEOBALD., 


A more circumſtantial account of this Sagittary i is to be found in 
bh agate 7 s Auncient Hiſtorie &C. 1556: 
| And with hym Guydo ſayth that he hadde 
A wonder archer of ſyght meruaylous, 
Of fourme and ſhap in maner monſtruous : 
« For lyke myne auctour as I reherſe can, 
« Fro the nauel vpwarde he was man, 
And lower downe lyke a horſe yſhaped : 
And thilke parte that after man was maked, 
Of ſkinne was black and rough as any bere 
« Coucred with here fro colde him for to were. 
*« Paſſyng foule and horrible of ſyght, 
.*« Whoſe eyen twain were ſparkeling as bright 
As is a furneis with his rede leuene, 
«« Or the lyghtnyng that falleth from ye heauen; 
„ Dredeful of loke, and rede as fyre of chere, 
«« And, as I reade, he was a goode archer ; 
« And with his bowe both at euen and morowe 
Upon Grekes he wrought moche ſorrowe, 
And gaſted them with many hydous loke : 
08 50 ſterne he was that many of them quoke,” &c. | 
| | | STEEVE NS. 


5 
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Enter Nrsrox. | 


Nxsr. Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles; i 
And bid the ſnail-pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame.— 
There is a thouſand Hectors in the field: _ 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horſe, 

And there lacks work; anon, he's there afoot, 
And there OP fly, or die, like ſcaled e | 


iS — 0 Galathe his banks] From The "This Deftrudions of 


Troy is taken this name given to Hector's horſe, TN EOBALD, 


« Cal'd Galathe (the which is ſaid to have been) 
Ihe goodlieſt horſe,” &c. Lyadgate, p- 142. 
Again, p. 175: 5 

ane And ſought, by all the means he could, to rake 

| 8 Galathe, Hector's horſe,” &c. | | 
| Heywood, in his Iron Age, 1632, has likewiſe continued the ſame 
appellation to Hector's horſe : | 
« My armour, and my truſty Galatee.” 


Heywood has taken many circumſtances in his play from Lodges ; 


John Stephens, the author of Cirthia's Revenge, 1613, (a play 
commended by Ben Jonſon in ſome lines prefixed to it,) has mounted 
Hector on an elephant, STEEVENS.. | 


= 
/ 


ſcaled ſculls | Scz//s are great numbers of fiſhes ſwim- 
ming together. The modern editors not being acquainted with the 


term, changed it into foals. My knowledge of this word is derived 


from a little book called The Engl. uh Expoſi tor, London, printed 
by John Legatt, 1616. The word likewiſe occurs in Lylv's Midas, 


1592 : © He hath, by this, ſtarted a covey of bucks, or rouſed a : 


ſcull of pheaſants. The humour of this ſhort ſpeech conſiſts in 


: a miſapplication of the appropriate terms of one amuſement, to 
another. Again, in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, B. VII. v. 309. Ke. 


0 each bay 
60 With fry innumerable ſwarms, _ 1 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in /cal/s that oft 
Bank the mid ſea.” 
Again, in the 26th ſong of Drayton's $ Paholbics: 
- 5 My hilver-ſcaled /cu/s about my ſtreams do ſweep.” 
STEEVENS, 


155 Scaled means hens: diſperſed, 5 to o flight. See Vol. IV. p. 292, 
vy. 23 and Vol. XII. p- 9, n. 9. This is proved e by the 


12- 
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| Before the belching whale; * then is he yonder, 


And there the ſtrawy Greeks,” ripe for his edge, 


Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath: * 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes; 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite, 


original reading of the ned, ſealing, which. was either ical 


by the poet himſelf to /caled (with the ſame ſenſe) or by the editor 
of the folio. If the latter was the caſe, it is probable that not 


being ſufficiently acquainted with our author's manner, who fre- 
quently uſes the active for the paſſive participle, he ſuppoſed that the 


epithet was merely deſcriptive of ſome quality in the thing deſcribed. 


The paſſage quoted above from Drayton does not militate againſt 


this interpretation. There the added epithet ler ſhews that the 
word /caled is uſed in its common fenſe ; as the context here (to 
ſay nothing of the evidence ariſing from che reading of the oldeſt 
copy) aſcertains it to have been employed with the leſs uſual ſigni- | 
_ fication already ſtated. 


The cod from the banks of Newfoundland ( fon a late writer] 


| purſues the whiting, which flies before it even to the ſouthern ſhores 


of Spain. The cachalot, a ſpecies of 'whale, is ſaid, in the ſame 
inanner, to purſue a ſhoal of herrings, and to ſwallow hundreds in 


aà mouthful.” Knox's Hiſtory of Fi/h, 8vo. 1787. The throat of 
the cachalot (the ſpecies of whale alluded to by Shakſpeare) is fo 
large, that, according to Goldſmith, he could with eaſe ſwallow 


an Ox. e 


Sculls and ſhoale, have not 5 one and the ſume meaning, bot 
are actually, or at leaſt originally, one and the ſame word. A 
ſcull of herrings (and it is to thoſe fiſh that the ſpeaker alludes) fo 

termed on the "coaſt of Norfolk and Suffolk, is elſewhere called a 


Kart. RI TSsoN. 
8 —— the belching a;] So, in Pericles : 
9 on — tHe belchiug whale, 
« And humming water muſt o'erwhelm hy corſe.” 


Homer alſo compares Achilles to a dolphin driving other fiſhes 


before him, Ilind XXI. v. 222 
g vo d:rBives νE,eu tog iA bog hARGE 
Deurypo17 ts, &Cc, STEEVENS. | 


"i the mowwer's ſwath : 1 S:wvath is the quantity of graſs cui 
down by a ſingle ſtroke of the mower's ſcythe. So, Tuſſer: 
With toſſing and raking, and ſetting on cocks, | 

"#6 Oral, lately 1 in ſwathes, i is meat for an ox.“ STEPVE! NS. 


| the ſtrawy Greeks, ] In the folio it is— the Arazing 
| Greeks, Jon x$0n. | 


N R 
r 
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That what he will, he docs: and docs ſo much, 


That proof 1 Is call d impoſſibility. 


Enter Ury SSES. 


' Urrss. O, courage, courage, Princes! great A- 


chilles 


Is arming, weeping, curling, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus*' wounds have rous'd his drowſy blood, 


Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chipp'd, come 


to him, 


- Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a friend, 


And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus; who hath done ro-day 
Mad and fantaſtick execution; 

Engaging and redeeming of himſelf, 


With ſuch a careleſs force, and forceleſs care, 


As if that luck, in very ſpite of CURE. 


| Bade him win all, 


Enter Ajax. 


ATA, Dien! thou coward Troilus! [ Exit. 


Dio: Ay, there, there. 


Mus. So, ſo, we 4a together. 


| Emter ACHILLES. 


Acnth, Wert 1S this Hector? 


: e rw together. I This na ſeems to | be made by 
Neſtor in conſequence of the return of Ajax to the field, he having 


lately refuſed to co-operate or draw together with the Greeks, 
though at preſent he is rouſed from his ſullen fit by the loſs of a 
friend. So, in Cynthia's Remels, by Ben Jonſon: * Tis the [wag- 


gcring coach-horſe Anaides, that draws with him there.” 
2 ee 


W 
— — * 


| Henry IV. Part II: 


I will not be a /ooker-on, 
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Come, come, thou boy-queller,* ſhow thy face; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 


Hector! where's Hector : ? I will none but Hedor. 
8 1 


8 0 E N E vi. 
uber Par. of the Field. 


Enter A JAX. 


A JAE. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, ſhow thy 
head! | 


Enter Drowev. 


Dro. Troilus, I fay! where's Tron? 
Aux. %%% +12” wa would” ſt thou? 
Dio. I would correct him. - +; 


; 0 A 74 1. Were I the general, thou mould f have 
my office, 


Ere that correction —Troilus, I ſay! what, ;Troilus! 


Enter Tot LUS. 


7 RO. 0 traitor Diomed cum thy falſe face, 
thou traitor, 


BE And pay thy life thou ow*'ſt me for my horſe! 


Dio. Ha! art thou there! ? 


Aux. I'll fight with him alone: ſtand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my Prize, 15 will not look upon.” 


: bo -queller,] i. e murderer of a 1 So, in King 
a man-gueller and a n 


See Vol. VII. p. 398, n. 8. STEEVENS, 


Iauill not look upon. ] That is, (as we ſhould now v ſpeak, 
d in n King "_ VI. P. III: | 


9 


I 
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7 Or Come both, you cogging Greeks; : hve at 
you both. Eau, Jghting. 


Enter Hxc TOR, 


Hecr. Yea, Troilus? 0, well fought, my reinen 
brother! 


Enter Acn1LLEs. 


AcniL. Now do I ſee thee: Ha \—Have at thee, 
Hector. | 


 Hecr. Pauſe, if thou wilt. 


 Acuir. I do diſdain thy courteſy, proud Trojan. 
Be happy, that my arms are out of uſe: _ 

My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 

But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; 

Till when, go ſeek my fortune. „ [ Exit. 

8 | Fare thee well. 

1 would have been cath more a freſher man, 
Had I expected thee. — How now, my brother ? 


« Why ſtand we here— 
.* Wailing our loſſes, — _ 
* And lot upon, as if the tragedy | 
« Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeited actors! . 
1 beſe lines were written by Shakſpeare. MaLons. 


yo cogging Greeks ;] This epithet has no particular 
propriety in | this 5 but the author had heard of Græcia mendax. 
Jon x80N, 


Surely the epithet had propriety in reſpect of Diomed at leaſt, 
who had defrauded him of his miſtreſs. Troilus beſtows 1 it on both, 
unius ob culpam. A fraudulent man, as I am told, is ſtill called in 
the North—a gainful Greek. Cicero bears witneſs to this character 
of the ancient Greeks: ** Teftimoniorum religionem & fidem nun- 
quan ifta natio caluit.”” Again-—** enn ingenia ad Jelleudun 
Jarala ſuut.“ STEEVENI. 
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" Recenter TrotLus. 
To. Ajax hath ta en /Eneas; Shall it be? 


No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 


He ſhall not carry him; * I'll be taken too, 


Or bring him off :—Fate, hear me what I ſay | 
55 FeCK not though I "ou my life to-day. Exit. 


Enter one in ſi umptuous armour. 


He CT Stand, ſtand, thou Greek; thou: art a goodly 


: mark: 
No? wilt thou 1 not ?—I like thy armour well; 


bi carry bim; 3] i. e. prevail over him. | So, in All's abel 


: that ons well: 


c« The count the wooes your daughter, 
«© Reſolves to carry ber ; STEEVENS. 


. thy armour awell ;] This circumſtance is taken 


from * s poem, p. 196: 


Guido in his hiſtorie doth ſhew 
By worthy Hector's fall, who coveting 
Jo have the ſumptuous armor of that "TR &c. 
So greedy was thereof, that when he had 
«© The body up, and on his horſe it bare, 
To have the ſpoil thereof ſuch haſte he made 
That he did hang his ſhield without all care 
_ © &© Behind him at his back, the eaſier 
«« To pull the armour off at his deſire, 
| And by that means his breaſt clean open lay.“ &c. 
This furniſhed Shakſpeare with the hint for the following line : 
lam unarm'd; forego this Yantage, Greek. 90 
Srexvkxs. 


1 quote from the original, I 55 5 
cc in this while a Grekiſh king he mette, 
Were it of hap or of adventure, 
« The which in ſothe on his cote armoure 
« Embrouded had full many ryche ſtone, 
„ That gave a nabe when the ſonne ſhone, 
«« Full bryght and cleare, that joye was to ſene, 


«« For perles white and emerawdes grene 
Full many one were therein ſette.— 


Of whoſe arraye when Hector taketh hede, 


i 
* 
Y 
. 
3 
; 
4 
* 
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Tm fruſh it, 4 and unlock the rivets all, 


ce T owardes him faſt gan him drawe, 
« And fyrſt I fynde how he hath him ſlawe, 
« And after that by force of his manheade 
« He hent him up afore him on his ſtede, 
« And faſt gan wyth him for to ryde 
„From the wardes a lytell out of ſyde, 
At good leyſer playnly, if he maye, 
« 'To ſpoyle him of his rych arraye.— 
On horſe-backe out whin he him ladde, 
* Reckleſsly the ſtorye maketh mynde 
« He caſte his ſhelde at his backe behynde, 
To weld him ſelfe at more libertye,— | 
« So that his breſt diſarmed was and bare.” Maron. | 
Il fruſh it,] The word f-u/b I never found elſewhere, nor 
| underſtand it. Sir T. Hanmer explains 1 it, to break or bruiſe... 
JoHNSON. 


A 
. 


Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, that .“ Hane explanation appears 


to be right; and the word ruſb, in this ſenſe, to be derived from 
the verb frolſſer, to bruiſe, or break to pieces.“ | 


To #r:4þ a chicken &c. is a term in carving, as ancient as 


Wynkyn de Worde's book on that ſubject, 1 508; and was ſucceeded 


by another phraſe which we may ſuppoſe to have been ſynonymous, 
viz.— to“ break vþ a capon; words that occur in Love s Labour s 

Liſt. 

Holinſhed (as Mr. Tollet has obſerved) employs the verb—0 
fruſb, in his Deſcription of Ireland, p. 29: When they are ſore 
Frußbt with fickneſs, or too farre withered with age.“ The word 
ſeems to be ſometimes uſed for any action of violence by which things 

are ſeparated, diſordered, or deſtroyed. So, in Hinde's ELiaſto 
Libidinaſo, 1606: ** High cedars are fruſbed with tempeſts, when 
lower ſhrubs are not touched with the wind.“ Again, i in Hans 
Beer: -pot's inviſible Comedy, &c. 1618: 

And with mine arm to f-ufþ a dandy lance.” | 
Again, i in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight of the Swan, bl. I. no date: 
" ſmote him ſo courageouſly with his ſworde, that he Aruſbed 
all his helm, wherewith the erle fell bacxward, &c. Again, in 
Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of the firſt book of Virgil's Æneid, 1582 : 


« All the frye and en, of Greeks, of wrathful 
| Achilles.“ | 


Again : 


«ce 


- yf that knight Antheus les 


6 Were, Fruſbt, or remanent,“ &c. 8 
Again, in Sir John Mandevile's account of the magical entertain- 
ments exhibited before the Crete Chan, p. 285: * And then they 


—— ape I Ran 


MCT . — 1 
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But I'll be maſter of it: —Wilt thou not, beaſt, 
( ;ͥͤ GT 

Why then, wn on, as hunt thee for thy hide. 
/ [Exeuni. 
4 £ E N E vn. 


The fame. 5 


Enter Acutuus; with Myrmidons. 


- Font Come here about me, you my Myrmidons; 
Mark what I fay.—Attend me where I wheel: 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 35 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 
In felleſt manner execute your arms.“ = 
Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye :— — 
It is decreed—Hedtor the W muſt die. 15 Exeunt. 


© OS = ke knyghtes to jouſten in armes full wityly, &c. —and they 
| Frajeven 1 for” full fiercely,” Again, in Fairfax's Tay : 
86 inaldo s armour frufb'd and hack d they had.” 

STEEVENS, 


Þ | | The meaning of the word is aſcertained by the following paſſage 
[4 TER in The Deſtrudtion of Troy, a book which eee certainly had 
1 before him, when he wrote this play: 

8 | « Saying theſe wordes, Hercules caught by the head poor Ly- 
1 chas, —and threw him againſt a rocke ſo fiercely that hee to ofruſhed 
* and all to- burſt his bones, and ſo flew him. Maroxx. 


1 execute your arm.] To execute their arms is to employ 
them; to put them to uſe. A ſimilar expretion occurs in Othello, 
| where Iago ſays: | 
«© Witneſs that here Iago doth give up 
„The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 
« To wrong'd Othello's ſervice.” 
And i in Love's Labour's Loft, Roſaline ſays to Biron : 
Pull of compariſons and wounding flouts, | | 
Which you. on all eſtates will execute.” M. MAsOR. 


1 * 1 _— o 
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IQ E N E VIII. 
The fame. 


Enter Mevrlavs and Pais, bling; then Tin 


SITES. | 


7 HE R. The cuckold. and the cuckold-maker are 
Loo, Paris, loo! 
now my double-henn'd ſparrow ! loo, Paris, loo! 


at it: Now, bull! now, dog 


The bull has the game: —' ware horns, ho! 


[Exeunt Pars and MENELAUS, 


Enter MARGARELON, 


MAR. Turn, ſlave, and fight. 
THER. What art thou ? 
Mais. A baſtard ſon of Priam” 8.0 


Tu R. Lam a baſtard too; I love baſtards: I am 
” baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, 
baſtard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore ſhould one 
| baſtard? Take heed, the quarrel” s moſt ominous to 
us: if the fon of a whore fight for a whore, he 
tempts judgement : Farewell, baſtard. 


Max. The devil take thee, coward ! 


6 4 baſtard fon of Priam's. ] Battard, in ancient times, was a 
reputable appellation. So, in King Henry VI. Part I: | 
_ * Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us.“ 


See note on this . Vol. IX. p. 520. STEEVENS, 


- 


[ Exeunt,. 
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S CE NE IX. 
Another Part of the Field. 
Enter Hecror. es 


Her Moſt mittel core, ſo fair e 


I Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life. 


Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath: 
Reſt, ſword; thou haſt thy fill or blood and death! 
LF Puts off his helmet, and hangs bis Jes behind him. 


Enter Acurzürs and Niynnides, 


Acme: Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet; 


How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 
Even with the vail' and dark'ning of the ſun, 
To cloſe the day up, Hector's life is done. 


Heer. Tam unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek. 


Een . the vail—] The wail is, I think, the fi 11 of 
the ſun; not wei/ or cover. Joh NSON, 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, © wail your regard upon,” us,” 
Let your notice n upon &c. STEEVEXS 


I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek. 1 Hector, in Lyd- 


| gate s poem, falls by the hand of Achilles; but it is 'Troilus who, 


having been incloſed round by the Myrmidons, is killed after his 
armour had been hewn from his body, which was afterwards drawn 


through the field at the horſe's tail. The Oxford editor, I believe, 


was mifinformed ; for in the old ſtory-book of T he Three Deſtrudtions 
of Troy, I find likewiſe the ſame account given of the death of 
Troilas, Heywood, in his Rape of Lncrece, 1638, ſeems to have 


been indebted to ſome ſuch work as Sir T. Hanmer mentions : 


Had puiſſant Hector by Achilles“ hand 

« Dy'd in a ſingle monomachie, Achilles 

Had been the worthy ; but being ſlain by odds, 
_ © The pooreſt Myrmidon had as much honour 
As faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.” 


M1 is not unpleaſant to obſerve with what vehemence Lydgate; who 


in the groſſeſt manner has violated all the character drawn by 
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1011 Strike, fellows, ftrike;* this is the man W || 

I ſeek. „ [Hecror falls. e [Vi 

So, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, fink down ; Ee, MI 
Here lies thy heart, thy finews, and thy bone.— ” - 8 
On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, ET, | | 
Lad hath the mighty Hector ſlain. Vb . 
f | [A retreat ſounded. - 1 | li 
Hark! a retreat upon our Grecian part. Ii] 
Mrs. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, my 11 
lord. | | #1 

Acntt. The dragon wing af night * 0 erſpreads If 
VVA 5 ; ' 

a And, ſtickler (like, the armies ſeparates. | 4] 


| Heer, takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian poet as the ori- | | i 
=_ offender. Thus, in his fourth book : | | : 2 3 1 

| « Oh thou, Homer, for ſhame be now red, | = 

« And thee amaſe that holdeſt thy ſelfe ſo wyſe, 


On Achylles to ſet ſuche great a pryſe | 5 | 1} 

6 In thy bokes for his chivalrye, | e 134 
Above echone that doſt hym magnyfye, | | 4. 

„ "That was ſo ſleyghty and fo full of fraude, | | VE 

Fs "Nay geveſt thou hym ſo hye a py ſe and laude: 5 . "mw 

| SrrEEVENS. „ . 

5 Strike; 1 trite; 1 This particular of Achilles « overpow- 8 #0 
ering Hector by numbers, and without armour, is taken from the | | 
old ftory-book. HaNnMER. | — 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, _ 4 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector ſlain. , 1 
Hobbes luise e pov Excropz 90 ov, 785 | | 
2 Tpi%g u 4, Fra i 45, t9x;erowlle, Il. XXII. v. 303. 4 

. MaLONE, N 

2 [Toe dragon aving of night —] See Vol. X. p. 122, n. 2. | | 


MaLloNe. 


3 And, Rtickler-like 1] A Pickler was one who ſtood by to part 
the combatants when victory could be determined without blood- 
ſhed. They are often mentioned by Sidney. „ Anthony (fays 
Sir Thomas North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch,) was himſelf in | 5 ni 

| perſon @ flickler to part the young men when they had fought 2 1p 
enough.“ They were called fic+/-rs, from carrying {ticks or ſtaves | 
in their hands, with which they interpoſed between the duellifts. 
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Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed.— 


| Again, in Fuimus T roes, 1033: 


M y half-ſupp'd ſword, that frankly would have fed, 


[ Sheaths his word. 
Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail; 


Along th the held 1 will the e trail. + [Exennt, 


: We now call 1 theſs m lis 80 again, in a comedy 
called, Fortune by Land and Sea, by Heywood and Rowley: * —'tis 
not fit that every 123 ſhould with his ſhop-club play between 


us the flickler,”? gain, in the tragedy of Faire Mariam, 1613: 


And was the ftickler *twixt wy heart and him.” 


3, 


« As fticklers in their nation's enmity. Friis | 


Minſheu gives the ſame etymology, in his Dicer. 1617: 
fichler betweene two, ſo called as putting a „ict or ſtaffe betweene | 
two fighting or fencing together,” MaLons, 


 Sticklers are arbitrators, judges, or, as called in ſome places, 
ſideſmen. At every wreſtling in Cornwall, before the games be- 


gin, a certain number of flick/ers are choſen, who regulate the pro- 

cCeedings and determine every diſpute. The nature of the Engliſh 
language, as I conceive, does not allow the derivation of fick/er 
from /tich, which, as a word, it has not the remoteſt connection 


with. Stickler ( fic-ble-er) 15 immediately from the verb fictle, to 
SON, to take part with, to 8 one's elf 1 in any matter. 
RITSOx. 


3 My half- Jupp'd ht ec. 1 Theſe four deſpicable verſes, as 
well as the rhyming fit with which “ the blockiſh Ajax“ is after- 


wards ſeized, could ſcarce have fallen from the pen of our author, 
in his moſt unlucky moments of compoſition. STEEVENS. 


Whatever may have been the remainder of this ſpeech as it came 


out of Shakſpeare's hands, we may be confident that this bombaſt 
ſtuff made no part of it. Our author's gold Was ſtolen and the 


thief's braſs left in its place. Rirsox. 
Perhaps this play was haſtily altered by Shakſpeare from an n elder 


piece, which the reader will find mentioned in p. 214, n. 2. Some 


of the ſcenes in it therefore he might have fertilized, and left others 
as barren as he found them. STEEVE NOS. | 


4 Along the field 1 will the T. rojan trail, ] Such almoſt (changing | 
the name of Troilus for that of Hector) is the argument of Lyd- 


_ gate's 3ift chapter, edit. 1555 : “ How Achilles ſlewe the worthy 


Troylus unkny ghily, and after trayled his body through the fyelde 
ty ed to his horte.“ STEBVE NS, 


8 CE NE * 
The Jane. 


Enter AGAMEMNON, Ajax, MexzLaus, Nisron, 


Diowroks, aud Others, marching. Shouts wirbin. 


1 5 Hark! hark! what ſhout 18 that? | 
Meer. Peace, drums. 


[Within.] 9 5 . Achilles ! 
Achilles! Hector” J lain! Achilles! | 


Dio. The bruit is —Hector's ſlain, and by A- | 


chilles. 


Ayax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it Gs; ; 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. 


 Acan. March patiently along: At one be ſent. 


Io pray Achilles ſee us at our tent: 

If in his death the gods have us befriended, 

Great Troy is ours, and our ſharp wars are ended. 
[ Exeunt, marching. 


SCENE: Ni. 
Anither Part of the Field. 


Enter ENEAs, and Trojans. 


> IR Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field: 
Never go home; here ſtarve we out the night.“ 


5 Newer go home; &c.] This line is in dhe quarto given t to 


Troilus. Jon NSON. 
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ſmile, —The following words, “ ſay at once, 
queſtionable, To call upon the heavens to f/5ww7, and on the Gods 


Enter Tzo110s. 


TO. Hector i is lain. 


Att: =. Fedor The oth forbid! 
7ER O. He” 8 dead; and at the murderer” 8 horſe' 8 
. 


In beaſtly ſort, dragg'd through the ſhameful field. — 
Frownon, you heavens, effect your rage with ſpeed! 
Sit, gods upon your thrones, and ſmile at Troy! 5 
. ſay, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And linger not our ſure deſtructions on! 


AE. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt. 
RO. You underſtand me not, that tell me ſo: 


I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men, 
HORNE their dangers ii in. Hector: is gone! 


0 finlle ar Tro roy 1] Thus the ancient copies; but it 
would better agree with the reſt of Troilus's with, were we to 


| read, with a former editor: 


| - ſmite at Trey! 
1 jay, at once! STEEVENS. 


There can be no doubt but we ſhould read ſmite at, :nftead of 
make that un- 


to mile, at the ſelf-ſame moment, would be too abſurd even for 


that violent agitation of mind with which Troilus 1 ſuppoſed to 
be actuated. M. Masox. | | 


Smite was introduced into the text by Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
adopted by Dr. Warburton, 1 believe the old reading 1s the true 


one. 


Mr. Upton thinks that Shakſpeare had the Pſalmiſt in view. 


„He that dwelleth in heaven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn ; the Lord 


ſhall have them in deriſion.“ Pf. ii. 4. The Lord ſhall laugh 
him to ſcorn; for he hath ſeen that his day is coming.“ Pf, xxxvii. 13. 


In the paſſage before us, (he adds,) „“ the heavens are the miniſters 


" the Gods to execute their vengeance, and they are bid to frown 
; but the Gods themſelves ſmile at Troy; they hold T roy in 


257 i/t ton, for its day is coming. MALONE, 
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Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba? 
Let him, that will a ſcreech-ow! aye be call'd, 


Go in to Troy, and ſay there Hector's dead: 


There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives,* 
Cold © ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 


Scare Troy out of itſelf. But, march, away: 


Hector is dead; there is no more to . 
Stay yet; ,—You vile abominable tents, 
Thus proudly pight ' upon our Phrygian plains, 
Let Titan rife as early as he dare, 
| 11 through and through you!—And thou, great- 


ſiz'd coward! 


No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two hates; 
I' haunt thee like a wicked conſcience ſtill, 


That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy thoughts. — 


Strike a free march to Troy !—with comfort go: 
Hope of — ſhall hide our inward woe.” 


[ Exeunt ENkas, and Trojans. 


5 Make wells and Ninbes of the * and avives R I adope the 


conjecture of a deceaſed friend, who would read - , i. e. 


weeping Niobes. Ihe Saxon termination of the participle in aud, 


for 72g, 15 common in our old poets, and often corrupted at tlie 
preſs, So, in Spenſer : 


« His glitteræd armour ſhined far away.“ 


Where the common editions have glitter aud. WHALLEY, 


There is ſurely no need of emendation. STEEVENS. 
6 Ccald ] The old copy Coole. SrEEVE XS. 


Ihen brought ſhe me into this deſert vaſt, 
$4 And by 1 my w. 'retched lov er's ide me gi. 


| STEEVENSs 
with comfort go © 


Ine of re wenge ſhall hide vir inward war. 1 + his couplet aifords 


a full and natural cloſe to the play ; and though I once thou; ght dif- 
terently, I muſt now declare my fe belief that Shak ſpeare defigned | 


it mould end here, and that what follows is either a lubſeque ent and 
injudicious reſtoration from the elder drama mentioned in . 21 + Or 


Vor. XI. 5 6 g 


tight — i. e. pitched, fixed. The obſolcte preterite and z 
1 paſſive of to pitch. So, Spenicr : 


. — 


A 
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As Tro1.vs 15 going out, -nter, N the other . de, 
Paxpanus. 


Pax. But hear you, hear you! OE 
RO. e broker lackey!ꝰ ignomy and ſhame* 


Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! | 
[Exit Tgollus. 


Pak A goodly med'cine for my aching bones l 
O world! world! world! thus is the poor agent de- 
ſpis'd! O traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are 


you ſet a* work, and how ill requited ! Why ſhould _ 


our endeavour be ſo loved, and the performance ſo 
loath'd? what verſe for it? ? what inſtance for it?— 
£ Let me {rem 


Full 1 80 1 the numble Der doth ſing, 
Till he Hath loſt his honey, and ms 8 


the nonſenſe of ſome wretched bulibca who repreſented Pandarus. 
When the hero of the ſcene was not only alive, but on the ſtage, 


our author would ſcarce have truſted the concluſion of his piece 6 


a ſubordinate character whom he had uniformly held up to deteſta- 

tion. It is ſtill leſs probable that he ſhould have wound up his 

ſtory with a ſtupid outrage to decency, and a deliberate inſult on 

his audience, — But in ſeveral other parts of this drama I cannot 

perſuade myſelf that I have been reading Shakſpeare. 

As evident an interpolation is pointed out at the end of T: welfil 
Night, See note Vol. IV. p- 173. SrEEVENs. 


Jleuce, broker Lacey ?] Thus the quarto and folio, For 
broker the editor of the He" folio ſubſtituted brother, which i in che 
third was changed to brothel. 0 | 

Bruker in our author 5 time ſignified a bawd af either fu So, 


in King John: | 
« This bawd, bis broker, this all-changing » word,” Kc. 


See Vol. VIII. p. 67, n. 6. Maloxx. 

9 ignomy and gene;  Tenomy v was $ uſed in our author's 
time for 7gnominy, See Vol. VIII. p. 588, n. 7. MaroN E. 
loved, Quarto; dier d, folio. Joh xSsOx. 
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And being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail. — 


| Good traders in the fleſh, ſet this in Your. painted 


cloths." 


A many as be here of pander” s hall, 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar” s fall: 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, and ſiſters, of the hold-door trade, 


Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: : 


It thould be now, but that my fear is this,— _ 
Some — gooſe » — would hiſs 3 


4 —— ſet this in your painted cloths. ] i. e. the painted canvas 


with which your rooms are hung. See Vol. Y; 1 p. 93, n. 4. 
Sr EVENs. 
5 Some el TOP of Wincheſter—] The publick ſtews were 
Py under the REO of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. yy 
OPE. 


Mr. Pope $ explanation may be ſupported by the towing: paſ- 


Inge. in one of the old play „ of bien my . has loſt the 
title: 

« Collier! how came the gooſe to be put upon you? 

« T'll tell thee: The term lying at ., inchoſter in Henry the 
Third's days, and many French women coming out of the Iſle of 
Wight thither, &c. there were many punks in the town,“ &c. 

A particular ſymptom in the /zcs ve,, was called a Wincheſter 
geg. So, in Chapman's comedy of Mvnfrenr D* Olive, 1606: 


mean for the geg, &c. Again, Ben Jonſon, in his N called, 
Au Execration on Vulcan : 

90 this a ſparkle of that fire let 6 | 

That was lock'd up in the Wincheftrian gogſe, 

© Bred on the back in time of popery, 

When Venus there maintain'd a myſtery.” | 

In an ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bote, bl. 1. ovinted by 


* 


«6c 


Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is the following lift of the different 


reſidences of harlots : 

here came ſuch a wynde fro Wirche Pg 
That blewe theſe women over the ry ver, 
In wherye, as I wyll you tell: 


g 2 


the famous ſchool of England call'd Wincheſter, famous 1 
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Till then I'll ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes; 
ANG, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. 
| [Exits 5 


cc Some at ſay nt Kateryns iccke agrounde, 

And many in Holborne were tounde, 
Some at ſainte Gy I trowe: = 
Alſo in 4ve Maria Aly, and at Weſtmenſter; 

„And ſome in Shoredyche drewe theder, 
Wich grete lamentacyon ; 

And by cauſe they have loſt that fayre place, 

„ 'They wyll bylde at Colman hedge in ſpace,” &c. 
Hence the old proverbial fimile, “As common as Coleman . 
now Coleman ſirect. STrEEVENSs. | 


As the public ſtews were under the control of the Biſhop if 
Wincheſter, a ſtrumpet was called a inch. ter gooſe, and a galled 
Winchefter gozje may mean, either a /tr1mpet that had the venereal 

diſeaſe, or one that felt herſelf hurt by what Pandarus had faid. 

It is probable that the word was purpoſely uſed to expreſs both theſe 
ſenſes. It does not appear to me from the paſiage cited by Steevens, 
that any ſymptom of the venereal Ciſeale was called a er 
| 80 t M. MasSoN. | 


Cole, in his Latin Dia. 1669, renders ; a W anchor gelle by 
| frdendagra. Maroxk. a 6 


There are more hard, bombaſtical wbt in the . part of 
this play, than, 1 e can be picked out of any other ſix plays 
of Shakſpeare. Take the following ſpecimens: Tortive,—per- 
fitive,— protrattive,—importleſs,—inſi ure, —deraciuate,—dividable.. 
"Andi in the next Act: paſt-proportion,—unreſpettive —Propugnt alin — 
| ef epi —/ſelf-admi iS on Rn gate, -den NC 


TIYRWHITT. 


4 i. e. adopt the regimen then uſed for curing 
| Fo Piſtol 5 0 * the malady of France.“ Thus, ſays the Bax we 
in Me afure for Meaſure :——** what with the /xveat, &. i am cuſtom- 
ſhrunk. See note on Yi imon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. iii. | 

| STEEVENS, 


5 This 1 is more 9 written than moſt of Shakſpeare's 
compoſitions, but it is not one of thoſe in which either the ons | 
of his views or elevation of his fancy is fully di played. As the 
| ſtory abounded with materials, he has exe rted little invention; but 
he has diverſified his characters with great variety, and preſerved 
them with great exuctneſs. His vicious characters diſguſt, but cannot 
corrupt, for both Creſſida and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned, 
1 he comick characters ſeem to have been the favourites of the 
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writer; they are of the ſuperficial kind, and exhibit more of man- 
ners than nature; but they are copiouſly filled and powerfully. im- 
preſſcd. Shakipeare has in his ſtory followed, for the greater part, 

the „Id bock of Caxton, which was then very popular; but the 
character of Therſites, of which it makes no mention, is a proof 


that this play was written after Chapman had publiſhed his verſion | 


of Homer, joHNsoN, 
The firſt ſeven books of Chapman' s Homer were publiſhed i in the 


year 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as follows: 


To the moſt honoured oa living inflonce of the Achillcian wirtues 


eternized by divine Homere, the Earle of Efjexe, Earl Marſhall, &c. 


and an anonymous Interlude, called TRERSYTES bis Humours and 
Conceits, had been publiſned in 1598. Puttenham alſo, in his Arte 


/ Engliſ Hoge, 1589, p. 35, makes mention of 7 her/tes the 
: glorious noddie &. STEEVENS. 


The interlude of T her/rtes was, I believe, publiſhed long before 


1 1598. That date was one of the numerous forgeries of Chetwood 


the Prompter, as well as the addition to the title of the piece. 
„ Therfites his Humours and Conceits; for no ſuch words are found 
in the catalogue publiſhed in 1671, by Kirkman, who Ops to 
have ſeen i it. Maron E. 


P. 410. Mos the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and potatoe ek | 


rickles theſe together.] Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by the 


ſchool divines, to expreſs the fin of 1 incontinence, which accord- 


ingly 1 is called luxury, in all our old Engliſh writers, In the Summe 
Theologiz Compendium of Thomas Aquinas, P. 2. II. Queſt, CLIV. 


is de Laxurie Partibus, which the author diſtributes under the heads 


of Simplex Fornicatio, Adulterium, Tnceſtus, Stuprum, Rapius, &c. 
and Chaucer, in his Parſn's 4 ale, deſcanting on the ſeven deadly 
fins, treats of this under the title De Luxuria, Hence, in * 


Lear, our author uſes the word in this peculiar ſenſe: 


* To't, Lurup, pell-mell, for I want ſoldiers.“ 


And Middleton, ; in his Game of Cheſs : 


cc 


in a room fill'd all with Aretine's pictures, 
1 More than the twelve labours of Laxury,) 
Thou ſhalt not ſo much as the chaſte pummel ſee 
Of Lucrece' dagger. e 
But why is /uxury, or laſciviouſneſs, ſaid to have a potatoe 
finger ?>—This root, which was in our author's time but newly 


imported from America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and 


elteemed a very ſtrong provocative, 45 the plant is fo common 


88 3 


— 
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now, it may entertain the reader to ſee how it 1s deſcribed by. 
. Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780: | 
«© This plant, which is called of foie Skyrrits of Peru; i is gene- 
rally of us called Potatus, or Potatoes. There is not any that 
hath written of this plant; therefore, I refer the deſcription thereof 
| unto thoſe that ſhall hereafter have further knowledge of the ſame. 
Yet I have had in my garden divers roots (that I bought at the 
Exchange in London) where they flouriſhed until winter, at which 
time they periſhed and rotted. They are uſed to be eaten roaſted 
in the aſhes. Some, when they be ſo roaſted, infuſe them and ſop 
them in wine; and others, to give them the greater grace in eating, 
do boil them with prunes. Howſoever they be dreſſed, they com- 
fort, nouriſh, and ſtrengthen the bodie, procure bodily luſt, and 
that with great greedineſs.” 
Drayton, in the 2cth ſong of his Polyolbion, introduces the ſame 
i idea concerning the irres: 
£ « 'The tirret, which, fan fay, in ſallets 2 the Blud. 8 


Shak ſpeare alludes to this quality of potatoes in The Merry Wives 


of Windſor : © Let the ſky rain potatoes, hail kiſſing comfits, and | 
ſnow eringoes ; let @ zempeſt of provocation come. ; 

hen Jonſon mentions potarve pies in Every Man out of his Humour, | 
| among other good nuntuons meats, So, T. Heywood, in The 

Engliſh Traveller, 1633 : 
«« Caviare, ſturgeon, anchovies, pickled oyſters; ye. 
« And a potatoe pie : beſides all theſe, 

What thinkeſt rare and coſtly.” 1 
Again, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: —— truly I think a marrow- 
bone pye, candied eringoes, preſerved dates, or marmalade of can- 
| tharides, were much better harbingers ; cock-/parrows ſtew'd, dove's 

brains, or ſwans' pizzels, are very provocative; ROASTED POTA- 

TOES, or boiled ſkerrets, are your only lofty diſhes,” Again, in 

Decker's Homef? Whore, 1635: If ſhe be a woman, marrow-bones 

and potatno-pics keep me,“ &c. Again, in A Chaſte Maid of Cheapfide, 

by Middleton, 1620: 

« You might have ſpar'd this banquet of eringocs, 

Artichokes, potatoes, and your butter'd crab ; 

« 'They were fitter kept for your own wedding dinner.” 
Again, in Chapman's May- Day, 1611: * a banquet. of 
OV iter-pics, ſkerret- roots, potatoes, eringoes, and divers other whet- 
tones of venery'.' Again, in Decker's i this be not a fore 0 | 
the Dewil is in t, 1612: | 
| « Potatoes eke, if you | ſhall lack, 

o corroborate the back.” | | 
Again, in Jack Drum's Entertainment, 1601: « — by Gas. an me 
had known dis, me woode have eat ſom pozatos, or ringoe. Again, 
in fir W. D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 1649: 

| « You ſhall find me a kind of ſparrow, widow ; > 
* A barley- corn goes as far as a potatie,” 
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8 Again, in The Ghoſt, 16s 40: 
“ Then, the — broths I daily had ſent t to me, 
% Potatoe paſties, luſty marrow-pies,” &c. 
Again, in Hiſtriomaſtix, or the Player whipt, 1610: 
„Give your play-gull a ſtool, and my lady her fool, 
And her uſher po and marrow,” _ | 
Nay, ſo notorious were the virtues of this root, that W. W. the 
old tranſlator of the Menæchmi of Plautus, 1595, has introduced 
them into that comedy, When Mencechmus goes to the houſe of 
his miſtreſs Erotium to beſpeak a dinner, he adds, „ Harke ye, 
ſome oyſters, a mary- bone pie or two, ſome artichockes, and 
p9tato-roots ; let our other diſhes be as you pleaſe.” 
Again, in Greene's Diſputation between a Hee C meycatcher ad a 
Shee Coneyeatcher, 1592 : I pray you, how many badde prof- 
fittes againe growes from whoores. Bridewell woulde have verie 
ewe tenants, the hoſpitall woulde wante patientes, and the ſurgians 
much woorke : the apothecaries would have ſurphaling water and 
potato roots lye deade on their handes.”” Again, in Cynthia's Revels, 
by Ben Jonſon : * —— tis your only diſh, above all your porazoes 
or oyſter-pies in the world,” Again, in 7 he Elder Brother, Dy 
Beanmont and Fletcher : | f 
A banquet—well, potatoes and eringoes, 
« And as ] take it, cantharides Excellent!“ 
Again, in The Loyal Subje, by the ſame authors: 
« Will your lordſhip pleaſe to taſte a fine potato ? 
« *Twill advance your wither'd ſtate, | 
Fill your honour full of noble itches,” &. | 
Again in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: * Will 
your ladyſhip have a potaroe-pie : ? *tis a good ſtirring diſh for an old 
lady after a long lent,” Again, in The Sea 5 by the ſame 
authors: - 
a Oh, for ſome eringoes, 
6 " Potatner, or cantharides : 125 
Again: : | 


ce See provoking diſhes, candied eringoes 
And potatoes.” 
an, in The Picture, by Maſſinger: 
we: he hath got a pye 
Of marrow-bones, p3zazces and eringoes.“ 
Again , in Maſſi mger' s New Way to pay old Debts : 
Tos tis the quinteſſence | 
| « Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of ſparrow: "I 
* Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots and marrow, | 
Coral and ambergris,” Ke. | 
| Again, in The Guardian, by the ſame author : 
69 —— Potargo, 
© Potatoes, Marrow, caviare 


6g 4 
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Again, i in The Ciry Madam, by the ſame : 
OM preſcribes my diet, and foretells 

My dreams when I cat potatoes,” 

Taylor, the water poet, likewiſe, in his character of a Bawd, 

aſeribes the ſame qualities to this genial root. 

Again, Decker, in his G', Hornbook, 1609 : * Potato-pies wi | 
_ cuſtards-ſtood like the finful ſuburbs of cookery,” &c. Again, in 

. s Satires, 1 599 : 1 | 

| *« _——— camphire and lettice chaſte, | 

« Are now caſhier'd—now Sophi * ringoes cate, 

„ Candi'd potatoes are Athenians' meate.“ | 
Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle, De/cription of England, p. 167: 
* Of the porato and ſuch wenerous roots, &c. I ſpeake not.“ 
Laſtly, in fir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596: 
66 Perhaps you have been uſed to your dainties of potatoes, of ca- 
veare, eringus, plums of Genowa, all which may well encreaſe 
your appetite to ſeverall evacuations.” 
In The God Huſwives Jewell, a book of cookery publiſhed i in 
” 506, I find the following receipt 70 nale a tarte that is a courage 
to a man or woman :—** Take two quinces, and twoo or three burre 
rootes, and a POTATON ; and pare your POTATON and ſcrape 
your roots, and put them into a quarte of wine, and let them 
boyle till they bee tender, and put in an ounce of dates, and when 
they be boiled tender, drawe them through a ſtrainer, wine and 
all, and then put in the yolkes of eight egges, and the braynes 
of three or four cocke-ſparrowes, and ſtraine them into the other, 
and a little roſe- water, and ſeeth them all with ſugar, cinnamon, | 
and ginger, and cloves, and mace; and put in a little ſweet butter, 
and ſet it upon a chafing-diſh of coles between two platters, to let 
it boyle till it be ſomething bigge.” 

Gerard elſewhere obſerves in his Herbal, that << potatoes may 
ſerve as a ground or foundation whereon the cunning confectioner 
or ſugar-baker may worke and frame many comfortable conſerves 
and reſtorative ſweetmeats.” 

The ſame venerable botaniſt likewiſe adds, that the Hall Js clot- 
burre being eaten rawe with ſalt and pepper, or boiled in the 
broth of fat meat, is pleafant to be eaten, and /tirreth up venereal 
molioms. It likewiſe ſtrengtheneth the back,” &c. | 

Speaking of dates, he | that * thereof be made divers ex- 
cellent cordial comfortable and nouriſhing medicines, and that pro- 
cure 4% of the body very mightily,” He alſo mentions quinces as 
having the ſame virtues, 

We may likewiſe add, that Shakſpeare” s own andhority for the 
efficacy of quinces and dates is not wanting. He has certainly in- 
troduced them both as proper to be employed in the wedding dinner 
of Paris and Julict : | | 
They call for dates and 8 in the paſtry.” 
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It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great Britain, 
that p2a/025 were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, and 
that they came firit from Ireland into Lancaſhire, It was however 


forty years before they were much cultivated about London, At 
this time they were diſtinguiſned from the Spaniſh by the name of 
Virginia potatoes, —or battatas, which is the Indian denomination 


of the Spaniſh ſort. The Indians in Virginia called them operant, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt who planted them in Ireland. 


Authors differ as to the nature of this vegetable, as well as in reſpe& 


of the country from whence it originally came. Switzer. calls it 
Sifarum Peruvianum, 1. e. the ſtirret of Peru. Dr. Hill ſays it is 
a ſolanum ; and another very reſpectable naturaliſt conceives it to be 
a native of Mexico, . | | 5 N 
Ihe accumulation of inſtances in this note is to be regarded as 
a proof how often dark alluſions might be cleared up, if commen- 


tators were diligent in their reſearches. CoLLins, 
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„ Stilpo, 


* Timon or ATHENS. ] The 12277 of the Miſanthrope is told 
in almoſt every collection of the time, and particularly i in two books, 
with which Shakſpeare was intimately acquainted; the Palace of 
Pleaſure, and the Engliſh Plutarch. Indeed from a paſſage in an 
old play, called Fack Drum's Entertainment, T conjecture that he 
had before made his appearance on the ſtage. FARMER. 


The paſſage in Tack Drum's Entertainment or Paſquil and Kathe | 
Tine, 1601, is this: 

« Come, I'll be as ſociable: as Timm of Athens.” | f 

But the alluſion is ſo flight, that it might as well have been 
borrowed from Plutarch or the novel. 
Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom our antiquaries are under no 
inconſiderable obligations, has in his poſſeſſion a MS. play on this 
ſubject. It appears to have been written, or tranſcribed, about the 
year 1600. here is a ſcene in it reſembling Shakſpeare“ s banquet 
| given by Timon to his flatterers. Inſtead of warm water he ſets 
efore them ſlones painted like artichokes, and afterwards beats them 
out of the room. He then retires to the woods, attended by his 


faithful ſteward, who, (like Kent in King Lear) has diſguiſed B 


ſelf to continue his ſervices to his maſter. Timon, in the laſt act 
is followed by his fickle miſtreſs, &c. after he was reported to have 
diſcovered a hidden treaſure by digging. The piece itſelf (though _ 
it appears to be the work of an academick) 1 is a "wretghed one. The 

Z perſons dramatis are as follows : 8 - 


8 The ators r names. 


+. * Timon; 
« Laches, his faithful ſervant. 
* Eutrapelus, a diſſolute young man. 
„ Gelaſimus, a cittie heyre, 
„ Pſeudocheus, a lying travailer. 
« Demeas, an orator. 
„ Philargurus, a covetous churliſh ould. man. 
_ « Hermogenes, a fidler. SD 
« Abyſſus, a uſurer. | | 
Lollio, a cuntrey clowne, Philargurus fone; 
« Speuſippus, } Two lyi ing philoſophers. 
% Grunnio, a lean ſervant of Thilargurus. | 
„ Obba, Tymon's butler. 

« Pa&dio, Gelaſimus page. 
Tuo ſerjeants. 

« A ſailor. 
« Callimela, Philargurus daughter. 
Platte, her prattling nurſe. 


cc 8 C E N E, Athens,” STEEVE NS; 


Shakſpeare undoubtedly formed this play on the paſſage in Plu.. 


tarch's Life of Antony relative to Timon, and not on the twenty- 
eighth novel of the firſt volume of Painter's Palace of Pleaſure; be- 
cauſe he is there merely deſcribed as © a man-hater, of a ſtrange 
and beaſtly nature, without any cauſe aſſigned; whereas Plutarch 


furniſhed our author with the following hint to work upon. © An- 


tonius forſook the citie, and companie of his friendes, —ſaying, 
that he would lead Timon's life, becauſe he had the Io wg 
offered him, that was offered unto Timon; and for the unthankful- 


neſs of thiſe he had done good unto, and whom he tooke to be his friendes, 


he cb angry with all men, and would truſt no man. 


To the manuſcript play mentioned by Mr. Steevens, our author, 
T have no doubt, was alſo indebted for ſome other circumſtances, 


Here he found the faithful ſteward, the banquet-ſcene, and the ſtory 
of Timon's being poſſeſſed of great ſums of gold which he had dug 


up in the woods: à circumſtance which he could not have had from 


Lucian, there being then no tranſlation of the dialogue that relates 
to this ſubject. | | 


Spon ſays, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, called 


 Timan's Toaver, 


Timon of Athens was written, I imagine, in the year 1610. See 


An Aitempt to aſcertain the Order of Shatſpeare's Play:, Vol. I. 


 MaLonsg, 


PE PE In 


PERSONS repreſented. 


Timon, a noble Athenian. 

Lucius, 
Lucullus, uu. Fra fatterers of Timon. 
Sempronius, 

Ventidius, one of Timon 8 falſe Friends. 
Apemantus, a churlih Philoſopher. 1 
Alcibiades, an Athenian General. 

Flavius, Steward to Timon. 
Flaminius, 
Lucilius, | Timon' $ Servants.” 
Servilius, J | 

- Caphis,- 1) - 
oa TO : 
Titus, > Servants to Timon's Creditors. 
"Hortenfins, | 
Two Servants of Yarra, and I the Servant of Iſidore; 
T᷑ oo of Timon's Creditors. 

Cupid and Maſkers. Three Strangers. 

Poet, Painter, Feweller, and Merchant. 

An old Athenian, A Hage, A Fool. 


Phrynia,* 
; Timandra, 


} Mitre to Alcibiades. 4 


Other Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Thies des, 
and Attendants. 


SC D N E, Athens; and the Woods adjoming. 


» 555815 (or, as this name ſhould have been written by Shak- 
ſpeare, Phryne,) was an Athenian courtezan ſo exquiſitely beautiful, 
that when her judges were proceeding to condemn her for numerous 
and enormous offences, a ſight of her boſom (which, as we learn 
from Quintilian, had been artfully denuded by her advocate, 
diſarmed the court of its ſeverity, and ſccured her life ſrom the 
ſentence of the law. S TEEVENS» | 


T IMON OF A THENS. 


ACT I. SCENE I 
" Athens. A Hall in Timon” $ Houſe.” 


Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, ; and : 


Others, al ſeveral doors. 


N Good day, ür. 
Pain. ls am glad you are well. 


Por. I have not ſeen you long ; How goes the 


world? 
Pais. It wears, fir, as it grows. : 


POE. Ay, that's well known: 5 


But what Fare rarity? 24 WANs e 


2 euerer, Merchant T ts the ola FE Rear | & 25 
Merchant and Mercer, Tc, STEEVENS, 

Poet. Good day, fir. + - It would * leſs abrupt to begin the 
play thus: | 
Piet. Good Os | 
Pain, Good day, fir: J um % you! re well, FaRMTR. 


The preſent deficiency in the metre alſo pleads ſtrongly in behalf 


of the ſupplemental words propoſed by Dr. Farmer. STEEvENs. 


+ But what particular rarity ? &c.] I cannot but think that 


this paſſage is at preſent in confuſion. The poet aſks a queſtion, 


and ſtays not for an anſwer, nor has his queſtion any apparent drift 


or conſequence. I would range the paſſage thus : 
Poet. Ay, that's well ig von. 
But axvhat particular rarity? awhat ſo frange, 
That manifold record nit matches ? 
Pain. See! 
Poet. Magick of bounty ! &C. 


It may not be improperly obſerved here, that as hens | is only c one 


copy of this play, no help can be had from collation, and more 
liberty mult be allowed to eee, Jene 
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Which manifold record not chic | See, 
Magick of bounty! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
5 Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 


Paix. I know them both; t'other's a 88 
MR. O, tis a worthy lord! 


Faw. e . Nay, that? 8 CO fix d. | 


Mk. A moſt incomparable man; breath d, as 
NN³zit Were; 


To an untirable and continuate goodneſs 
He Paſſes. 


Johnſon ſuppoſes that ths is ſome error in this paſſage, becauſe 
the Poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer; and there- 
fore ſuggeſts a new arrangement of it. But there is nothing more 


common in real life than queſtions aſked in that manner. And with 


reſpect to his propoſed arrangement, I can by no means approve 
of it; for as the Poet and the Painter are going to pay their court 


to Timon, it would be ſtrange if the latter ſhould point out to the 


former, as @ particular rarity, which manifold record could not 


match, a merchant and a jew eller, who came there on the ſame 


| e M. Masox. 


The poet is led by avhat the FRI has ſaid, to 1 Whether an 
thing very ſtrange and unparalicled had lately happened, Sond 


any expectation that any ſuch had hap pened ;—and is prevented 


from waiting for an anſwer by obſerving fo many conjured by 
Timon's bounty to attend. See, Magick Cn bounty!“ &. 
This farely is very natural, MALoONE, 

s | 


breath d, as it Were, 


75 an untirab 1 aud continuate dre; 0 Breathed is inu red by 


eonſtatit practice; ſo trained as not to be wearied, Lo breathe a 
horſe, is to exerciſe him for the courſe. JoHNSOx. 
So, in Hamtet : | 8 

It is the breathing time of day with me.” STEEVENS, 


continuate=—) This word is uſed by many ancient 1 ch 
writers, Thus, by Chapman, in his verſion of the fourth book ot 
the Odyſſey : 
60 Her handmaide join d in a continuate om ry 

: STEEVENS, 


6 Ie paſſes. | i. e. exceeds, goes "I ond common | bounds, | So, 
in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 


« Why this paſſes, maſter Ford.“ STE EVENS, 
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Jew. 1 have a jewel here." | 
MER. O. pray, let's ſee't : For the lord Timon, 
Jew. If he will touch the eſtimate: But, for 
that- 5 
Porr. pen we for recompenſe* have e praird the 
„ Os - > 


7 ſtains the glory in that happy verſe 
Which aptly ſings the good. 


Mx R. Tie & good form. 
"| Looking on the jewel, 
Few. And rich: here f is a water, look you. 


Pain. You are rapt, fir, in "Ione work, ſome 
dedication 


To the great lord. 


PoE Tr. A thing lipp'd idly from me. 


Our poeſy is as a gum, which oozes? 
From whence 'tis nouriſhed : The fire 1 the flint 
Shows not, till it be ſtruck ; our gentle fame 


6 He pair 
I have a jewel here.] The ſyllable wanting in this line, _. 


be reſtored by reading : 


He paſſes —Look, I have a 2 jervel here, 115 EVENS. 
- touch the eſtimate :] Come up to the price. JounsoN. 


N When wwe for recompenſe &c.] We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet 
buſy in reading his own work ; and that theſe three lines-are the 
introduction of the poem addreſſed to Timon, which he afterwards 
gives the painter an account of. WarBURTON. 


"M which o00zes—] The folio copy reads — which uſes, 
The modern editors have given it—which Me. Jon xsox. 


Gum and? i ues were inſerted ad Mr. Pope; oozes * Dr. Johnſon. 
Maron. 


7 


The two oldeſt copies read: | 
Our poefe te is as a a which U. ſes, srervr NS. 


Vol. XI. Hh 
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5 Provokes itſelf, and, like the current, flies 


Each bound it chafes,” What have you there? 


* 5 and, like the current, flies TE 
Each bound it chaſes. ] Thus the folio reads, and rightly, In | 
later editions—cha/Jes, WARBURTON, 


This ſpeech of the poet is very obſcure. He ſeems to boaſt the | 
copiouſneſs and facility of his vein, by declaring that verſes drop 
from a poet as gums from odoriferous trees, and that his flame 
_ Kindles itſelf without the violence neceſſary to elicit ſparkles from 
the flint. What follows next? that it, like a current, flies each 
bound it chafes. This may mean, that it expands itſelf notwith- 
ſtanding all obſtructions: but the i images in the compariſon are ſo 
ill-ſorted, and the effect ſo obſcurely expreſſed, that I cannot but 
think ſomething omitted that connected the laſt ſentence with the 
former. It is well known that the players often ſhorten ſpeeches to 

22 the repreſentation: and it may be ſuſpected, that they 

ſometimes performed their amputativns: with more haſte than judge- 
ment. JOHNSON. 

Perhaps the ſenſe is, that having touch'd on one re ſubjed, it 1 flies of 
in queſt of another. The old copy ſeems to read: . 

Each bound it chaſes. 

T he letters F and / are not always to be iftinguiſhed from wh 


„ eſpecially when the types have been much worn, as in the 


. firſt folio. If chaſes be the true reading, it is beſt explained by the 
fe ſequiturque fugitgue—'* of the Roman poet. Somewhat 
| Per occurs in The Tempeſt : 

_ « Do cha/e the ebbing Neptune, and do fly bim 


« When he purſues.” STEEVENS, 


The obſcurity of this paſſage ariſes merely from the miſtake of 
the editors, who have joined in one, what was intended by Shak- 
ſpeare as two diſtin ſentences, It ſhould be pointed thus, and 
then the ſenſe will be evident: 
our gentle flame | 
P rovokes itſelf, and like the current flies j— _ 
7” Each bound it chafes, | 
Our gentle flame animates itſelf; it flies like a current ; and my 


obſtacle ſerves but to increaſe its force, M. Mason. 


In Julius Cæſar, we have— 
he troubled Tyber FR with her ſhores,— 
| Again, in T he Legend of Pierce Gaweſton, by Michael ee l 594: 
5 »Like as the ocean, chafing with his bounds, 
« With raging billowes /lies againſt the rocks, 
„And to the ſhore ſends forth his hideous ſounds,” 
8 
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Pain. A picture, fir. And when comes your | 


book forth? 


Por. Upon the heels of my preſentment, ſir. 


| Let's ſee your piece. 
Pain. Iis a good: piece. 
Pop. S0-"1 tis: this comes off well and excellent. 


This jumble of i incongruous images, ſeems to have been de- 
ſigned, and put into the mouth of the Poetaſter, that the reader 


might appreciate his talents: his language therefore ſhould not be 
e in the abſtract, HENLEV. | 


And when comes your book forth 2] And was ſupplied by 
Sir T. Hanmer, to perfect the meaſure. STEeEvens. 


4 Upon the heels &c.] As ſoon as my book has been preſented 
to 5 Timon. JoRH NSW. 


_ to have been all T imons. 


did determine not to have Aale my play to any body, 5 
becauſe forty ſhillings I care not for, and above, few or none will 


beſtow on theſe matters. Preface to 4 Woman is a Weathercack, 
by N. Field, 1612. STEEVENS. 


It ſhould however be remembered, that forty thillings ; at that 
time were equal to at leaſt fix, perhaps Sg, pounds at this day. 


MaLoNE. 


6 J a good piace. +. As the metre is here defective, it is not 
improbable that our author originally wrote 
'Tis a good. piece, indeed. 
So, in The Winter's Tale 
»TDis grace indeed,” STEEVENS. 
7 


_ figure riſes well from the canvas. C' bien relevs, Jon nson. 


What 1s meant by this term of applauſe I do not exactly know. 
It occurs again in The Widow, by Ben Jonſon, Fletcher, and 
Middleton: 

It comes of very fair yet.” | 
Again, in 4 Trick io catch the old One, 1608 : „ Put a good tale 
in his ear, ſo that it comes off cleanly, and there's a horſe and man 
for us, I warrant thee.” Again, in the firſt part of Marſton's 
Antonia and Mellida : 

« Fla. Faith, the ſong will ſeem. to come of hardly. 

wg Cats, Troth, not a whit, if you ſeem to come off quickly.“ 


H h 2 


STEEVENS. © 


/ 


= preſentment, | The patrons of Shakſpeare $ age do not 


— this comes off well and The meaning i is, the 
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Py IN. Indifferent. 


Pl Admirable: How this grace 
| Speaks his own ſtanding !* what a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth | how big imagination 
Moves in this lip! to the Wannen of the geſture 
: One might Interpret. bi 


— 0 this grace 25 . | 
N his own ſtanding !] This relates to the attitude of the 
figure, and means that it ſtands judiciouſly on its own centre. And 
not only ſo, but that it has a graceful ſtanding likewiſe, Of 
Which the poet in Hamlet, ſpeaking of another prevure, ſays : 

A tation like the herald, Mercury, 
„ New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill.” 
which lines Milton ſeems to have had in view, where he ſays ot -- 
Raphael: 
« At once on th' eaſtern cl; if if Paradi iſe _ 
ce * He lights, and to his f . ſhape returns. 
Like Maia's ſon he ſtood.” WARBURTON. 


This ſentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however explained, not 
very forcible. This grace ſpeaks his own Sanding, is only, The 
gracefulneſs of this figure Hows how it ſtands, I am inclined to 
Think rat corrupted. It would be more natural and clear 
thus? | 


— Hen this Nanding | 
ED | Speaks his own graces !— „ | 
Hloau this poſture diſplays its own graceful But I will indulge 
conjecture turther, and propoſe to rea „„ 


How this 8 | 
Speaks underſtanding! a a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth! Joans0N, 


The paſſage, to my apprehenſion at leaſt, al its own meaning, 
which is, how the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims that it 
ſtands firm on its center, or gives evidence in favour of its own 
fixure. Grace is introduced as bearing witneſs to propriety, A 
ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Cymbeline, AR II. ſc. iv: 
66 never ſaw 1 figures | 
- #20 likely to report themſelves,”* Srevvexs. : 


to the dumbneſs of the geſture 

Our re interpret, ] The figure, though tk. ſeems to 
have a capacity of ſpeech. The alluſion is to the puppet-ſhows, or 
motions, as they were termed in our author's time. The perſon | 


Oo 
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Pais. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch; Is't good? 

= 6. = I'll ſay of it, 
It tutors nature: artificial ſtrife® 
Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life. 


who ſpoke for the puppets was called an \ interpreter See a note on 


Hamlet, Act III. ſc. v. MaLons. 


Rather—one 1 venture to ſupply words to ſoch intelligible | 


action. Such ſignificant geſture aſcertains the ſentiments that ſhould 
accompany it. STEEVENS. 


2 ee ſtrife wy S$*rife for action or motion. 


Strife is either the conteſt of i art with nature : 
Hic ille eft Raphael, timuit, quo ſo pte © Vinci. 


Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 


or it is the contraſt of forms or oppoſition of colours. = NSO Ne oh | 


So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithorne : 
„ Faithorne, with nature at a noble rife, 


« Hath paid the author a you ſhare of life.“ hn | 


Turns, 


And Ben Jonſon, on the head of Shakſpeare by Droeſhout ; 
This figure which thou here ſeeſt put, 
It was for gentle Shakſpeare cut: 
«© Wherein the graver had a ſtrife 
« With nature, to out-doo the life,” HenLev. 


That artificial trife means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, the 


conteſt of art with nature, and not the contraſt of forms or oþpoſ tion 
of colours, may appear from our author's Venus and Adonis, where 
the ſame thought is more clearly expreſſed : | 
„Look, when a painter would /urpaſs the 7 ife, 

In limning out a well-proportion'd ſeed, _ - 

« His art with nature's workmanſhip at frrife, 

« As if the dead the liwing ſhould exceed; 

* So did this horſe excell,“ &c. 


In Drayton's Mortimeriados, printed believe in 1 56, {afterwands 
entitled The Barons Wars) there are two lines — debe 


theſe: | 
«© Done for the laſt with fuch coin li fe 
46 As art therein with nature were at ſtrife.” Matoxs, 


H h 3 


WakB URTON, | 


— ALF oe 
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Enter certain Senators, and paſs over. 15 


; Pain: How this lord's follow'd ! 
Por. The ſenators of Athens; ;—Happy n men! 
Pax. Look, more! 


Po. You ſee this confluence, this great flood 
of viſitors. 
I have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man, 
Whom this beneath world * doth embrace and hug 
With ampleſt entertainment : My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itſelf _ 
In a wide fea of wax: no levell d malice" 


= Happy men n Mr. Theobald 3 man ; and 
S the emendation is ſufficiently plauſible, —_ the old 
reading may well ſtand. MaLont. 


The text is right. The poet envies or aduires the felicity of 


the ſenators in being Timon's friends, and familiarly admitted to 


his table, to partake of his gooe. cheer, and experience the effects 
of ” hk R1TSON. 


= this confluence, this great 2 of V vi Lors. ] | | 
Mane ſalutantũm totis vomit ædibus undam. JOHNSON. 


3 1 beneath world — So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, we --- 
have“ This auder generation ;” and in * Richard II.. 7 me 
lower world.“ STEEVENS. 


6 Halts not particularly, ] My deſign does not t ſtop at any y gt 
character. JoHNSON. | 


. 4 wide ſea of wax:] Anciently they v wrote upon waxen 
tables with an iron ſtile. HAN MER. 5 


U once thought with Sir T. Hanmer, that this was only 3 an 

alluſion to the Roman practice of writing with a ſtyle on waxen 
tablets; but it appears that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in England 
about the year 1395, and might have been heard of by Shakſpeare. 
It ſeems alſo to be pointed out by implication in many of our old 
collegiate eſtabliſhments, See Warton's 11 28 9 Engli * Leung. 
Vol. III. p. 151. SrREEVENS. 


Mr. Aſtle obſerves in his very ingenious 1 On 1s Origin 8 
Progreſs of ring, quarto, I 784, that the Practice of writing on 
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Infects one comma in the courſe I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth ny 
Leaving no tract behind. , 


Paix. How ſhall I Under you? 


Po. 10 | I'll unbolt to you.“ 5 


Vou ſee how all conditions, how all minds, 

(As well of glib and ſlippery creatures,* as 

Of grave and auſtere quality,) tender down 
Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, | 
Subdues and A e to his love and tendance 


All ſorts of hearts ; * yea, from the CRE flat-. 


terer“ 
To W that few things loves better 


: table-books covered with wax was not eds laid ade till che | 


- commencement of the fourteenth century.“ As Shakſpeare, I be- 


| lieve, was not a very profound Engliſh antiquary, it is ſurely im- 
probable that he ſhould have had any knowledge of a practice which 
had been diſuſed for more than two centuries before he was born. 


Ihe Roman practice he might have learned from Golding's 
Tranflation of the ninth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes : 


Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth hold — : 


emptie ware, &. MaLON RE. 


= 10 levell'd malice &c. ] To level is to ein, to * the 
mot at a mark. Shakſpeare's meaning is, my poem is not a ſatire 
written with any particular view, or /evelled at any ſingle perſon; 
I fly like an eagle into the general expanſe of life, and leave not, 


by any private miſchief, the trace of my paſſage. JounsoNn. 
9 ll unbolt —}] T'll open, I'll explain. Joansox, | 


Wan after him, papa Larter! is ſooiß, unreſiſting. 
| Jon NSON\. 


3 Subdues - | 
All forts of hearts;] So, in  Ochells: 
„% My heart's ſubdued - 
Even to the very quality of my lord. „ STEEVENS. 


reflection, "the looks of his patron. Joh ns0Ns 


Hh4 


glib and ſlippery creatures, | Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. 


glaſs-fac'd flatterer ] That ſhows in his look, as by | 


tr eu r . 
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Than to abhor himſelf: even he drops down 
The knee before him,* and returns in FOE: 
Moſt rich in Timon's nod. 


Pain, D A them ſpeak together. s | 


Poxx, Sir, I have upon a high and pleaſant hill, 

Feign' d Fortune to be thron'd: The baſe 0 'the 
mount 8 

Is rank'd with all deſerts, 1 all kind of natures, 

That labour on the boſom of. this ſphere 

To propagate their ſtates :* amongſt them all, 

Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady“ fix'd, 

One do I perſonate of lord Timon's frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her; 

Whoſe preſent grace to preſent Aves and ſervants 
Tranſlates his rivals. 


1 


even 3+ . downs &. 1 Either Se meant 10 


1 : put A falſchood into the mouth of his poet, or had not yet tho- 


roughly planned the character of Apemantus; for in the enſuing 
| W his beharigur i is as Tour to Timon as to his followers. _ 
| STEEVENS. 


| The Poet, ſeeing that 1 8011 3 viſits to Timon, 
naturally concluded that he was 9 courteous with his other | 
gueſts, RI TSO N. | 


6] Jaw them ſteak EIT The 8 which only 
ſerves to interrupt the meaſure, is, I believe, an interpolation, 
being occaſionally omitted by our author, as unneceſſary to 
ſenſe, on ſimilar occaſions. Thus, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
«x Bring me to hear them ſpeak;”” i. e. to ſpeak together, to 
converſe. Again, in another of our author's plays: When ſpoke _ 
you laſt?” Nor is the ſame phraſcology, even at this hour, out 
of uſe. STEEVENS, | 


7 - rank'd with all de penn, Cover d with ranks of al kinds 
of men. Joans0N, 


8 To propagate their ſtates: | To advance or improve 52 
various conditions of life. Jon NSON, | 
9 Feign 4 Fortune 70 be ebros? 4. 


on this ſovereign lady Sc. 1 So, in The Tempeſt 
F< bountiful fortune, | 


be, Now my dear lady,” &. | Mazoxe. 


Pik. lis conceiv'd to ſcope.* 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, 

With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, 
Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 

Io climb his happineſs, would be well ee 
In our condition. 


„„ | Nay, fir, but hear me on : 
All thoſe which were his fellows but of late, 
(Some better than his value,) on the moment 
Follow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſperings i in his ear, 

Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, and through 1 him 
Drink the free air, 


OY 0 Ay, marry, what of theſe? 


Z — conceiv'd 10 . +: Properly inagied, appolnely, 6 to the 


2 | Jonnsox, | 
In our condition.] Condition for art. Win URTON. 


4 Rain ſacrificial eubiſperings in his ear, | The ſenſe is obvious, : 
and means, in general, Hattering him. The particular kind of 


flattery may be collected from the circumſtance of its being offered 
up in whiſpers: which ſhows it was the calumniating thoſe whom 
Timon hated or envied, or whoſe vices were oppoſite to his own. 


This offering up, to the perſon flattered, the murdered reputation 


of others, Shakſpeare, with the utmoſt beauty of thought and 


expreſſion, calls /acrificial vhiſp rings, alluding to the victims 


offered up to idols. WARBURTON. 


Whiſperings attended with ſuch reſpect and veneration as ac- 


company ſacrifices to the gods. Such, I luppoſe, 1 is the meaning. 


MaLoNe. | 


through him 
3 the free air.] That i is, catch his breath i in affected fond. 
neſs, [oHNSON. 


A fimilar phraſe occurs in Ben Jonſon's Every Pa» * bis 5 5 


Ilumour: ** By this air, the moſt divine tobacco I ever dran, 


To drink, in both theſe inſtances, ſignifies to inhale, STE EVENS, | 


So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

| „His noftrils drink the air.“ 

A gain, in The Tempeſt : | : 
„ 9 J drink the air before me.” MALONE, 
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Por. When Fortune, i in her ſhift and change of 5 
mood, 

Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependants, | 

Which labour'd after him to the mountain's to 

Even on their knees and hands, let him ſlip down," 

Not one accompanying his declining foot. 


Pain. Tis common: 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhow! — 
: That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of for- | 
8 tune | 
More pregnantly than words. Yet you 85 well, 
To ſhow lord Timon, that mean eyes? have ſeen 
EN The foot att: te head. 


1 him ſlip Hy The old copy reads: 
let him fit downs 
be emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. gr EEVENS. 


14 thouſand moral paintings I can Soo,] Shakſpeare fem to 
intend in this dialogue to expreſs ſome competition between the 
two great arts of imitation. Whatever the poet declares himſelf 
to have . the . thinks he could . ſhown _ 

OH NSON, 


| 8 — theſe ON l of fra o1a copy —fortune's — | 
This was the eee of Shak ſpeare's time, as I have already _ 
obſerved in a note on King John, Vol. VIII. p. 32, n. 3 
modern editors read, more clegantly,—of fortune, The alteration 
was firſt made in the ea folio, from i ignorance of aalen $ 
diction. MALORNE. | | 


'Though I cannot impute ſuck a 0 to the 3 ignorance of - 
the perſon who made it, I can eaſily ſuppoſe what is here ſtyled | 
the phraſeology of Shakſpeare, to be only the miſtake of a vulgar 
tranſcriber or vac Had our author been conſtant in his uſe of 
this mode of ſpeech (which is not the caſe) the propriety of Mr. 
Malone's Kere See have been readily admitted. STEEVENS, 


1 mean eyes !] i. e. inferior ſpectators. So, in Moiton' 
5 Letter to Bacon, dated March the laſt, 1 61 3: Before their majellies, 
and almoſt as many other meancr "oh Kc. 5 OLLET. 


Trumpets fand. Euter Ti MON, a the 2K 
vant 4 Ventidius talking with him. 


oO.  Impriſon'd is he, tay you? 25 
Ven. SERV. Ay, my good lord: five talents 1 iS is 
debt; 
His means moſt ſhort, his craliionn moſt ſtrait: 
Your honourable letter he deſires 
To thoſe have ſhut him up; which failing to bim, 
Periods his comfort.. 


. Ventidius! Well; 
J am not of that feather, to ſhake off 


My friend when he muſt need me.“ I do know him - 


A gentleman, that well deſerves a help, 


Which he ſhall have : I'll pay the debr, and free 


him. 
Ven. SE RT. Your lordſhip ever binds kim: 


Try. Commend me to him: : TI will ſend his ral 
ſom;: 


And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me: 


2 [mpriſen'd is he, ſay you ?] Here we have another interpolation 


deſtructive to the metre. Omitting—zs he, we ought to read: 
Tmpriſan'd, ſay you? STEEVENS. 


DS. awhich failing to him,] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt 
omits—0 him, and conſequently mutilates the verſe. SrEEVY EXC. 


4 Periods his comfort.] To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shak- 
ſpeare's introduction into the Engliſh language. I find it, however, 
uſed by Heywood, after him, in 4 Maidenhead well Loft, I 634: 
Ho eaſy could I period all my care.“ 
Again, in The Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: 
0 period our vain-grievings.“ STEEVENS, 


. 


- muſt ccd ne.] i, e. when he is compelled to have need of 


my afbfiance; or, as Mr. Malone has more happily explained the 


phraſe, — ** cannot but want my aſſiſtance.“ STEEVENS, 
1 
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'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to ſupport him after. Fare you well. 


Vu. SERV. All Wn ans to your honour? Fe 
2 8 


"Does an 01 Athenian, 


- 015 New, | Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak, 
T1: - „ Freely, good father. 
OLD Arn. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Lucilius, 
Tim. I have ſo: What of him? 


b OLD Ark. Moſt noble FRO, call the man be- 
fore thee. 


7 IM. Attends he here, or no ?—Lacilius! 


Euer Loerkius. 


Luc. Here, at your lordſhip” s ſervice. 
OrD Arn. This fellow here, lord Timon, this 
thy creature, 
By night frequents my houſe. I am a man 4 
That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thrift; 
And my eſtate deſerves an heir more rais d, 
Than one which holds a trencher. 


„„VVͤ what due? 5 


6 *Tis not enough &c. ] This thooght | is better expreſſed by p. 


15 Madden in his Elegy on Archbiſhop Boulter : 


„More than they aſk'd he gave; and deem'd it mean 
Only to help the poor to beg again.“ Jon NsOx. 


It has been ſaid that Dr. Johnſon was paid ten guineas * Dr. 
Madden for correcting this poem. STEEVENS. 


1 your honour 7] The common addreſs to a lord in our 
author's time, was your honour, which was indifferently uſed with 
oy lordſhip. See any old letter, or dedication of that age; and 
Vol. X. p. 572, where a Purſuivant, ſpeaking to Lord Haſtings, 

ſays,.— “ I thank © your | bouour.” STEEVENS, | 
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O Aru. One only daughter have I, no kin elſe, 
On whom I may confer what I have got: 
The maid is fair, o'the youngeſt for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the beſt, This man of thine 
Attempts her love: 1 pr'ythee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her reſort ; 28 
Myſelf have OY in vain, 


IM 0 The man is honeſt, 
Or Arn. Therefore he will be, Timon: * : 


$ Therefore he will be, Timon: 1] The thou ght! is doſely . | 


and obſcure: but this ſeems the meaning: If the man be honeſt, 
my lord, for that reaſon he will be ſo in this; and not endeavour 
at the injuſtice of gaining my daughter without my conſent.” 


WARBURTON» | 


1 rather think an emendation necelliry, and read: 

07 herefore well be him, Timor: 
His honeſty rewards him in itſelf. 
That is, If he is honeſt, bene ſit illi, I wiſh him the proper 
_ happineſs of an honeſt man, but his honeſty gives him no claim 
to my daughter. The firſt tranſcriber probably wrote—will be 


cih him, which the next, not NARS — tobe | 


bill be. JoH NS0ON, 


1 think Dr. Warburton” $ 5 is beſt becauſe it exact 


no change. So, in K. Henry V1ll: 

| BE: May he continue 

I Long i in his highneſs' favour; and do Jaffice | 
For truth's ſake and his conſcience.” 

Again, more appoſitely, in Cymbeline : 

This hath been 

* Your faithful ſervant: I dare lay r mine honour 

* He auill remain ſo. STEEVENS. 


Therefore he will be, Timon :] Therefore he will continue to be 


ſo, and is ſure of being ſufficiently rewarded by the conſciouſneſs 
of virtue; and he does not need the additional blefling of a beautiful | 


and accompliſhed wife. 
It has been objected, I forget by whom, if the old Athenian 
means to ſay that Lucilius will {till continue to be virtuous, what 


occaſion has he to apply to Timon to interfere relative to this 
ee But this 1 is m ing Shakſpeare | write 8 the card. I * 


e ⁵ m ̃ —W , 7 PG 
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His honeſty rewards him in itſelf, 
It muſt not bear my daughter.” 


„ 5 Does ſhe love him? 


OD Arn. She is young, and apt: 
Our own precedent paſſions do inſtruct us 
5 What levity's in youth. 7 


771. [9 Lucitivs] Love you the maid? 
Luc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of it. 


Ord Arg; If in her marriage: my conſent be 
mag. 
I call the gods to witneſs, I. will chooſe | 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpoſſeſs her all. 


VVV How ſhall ſhe be endow'd, 
If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ?* _ 


Orb Arn. Three talents, on 1 the preſent ; ; In n ſu- 
ture, all. 1 . 5 


Tim. This gentleman of mine hath fervd me 
Ea 
To build his fortune, 1 vil ſtrain a little, 


| words mean undoubtedly, that he will be honeſt i in his. general _ 
condutt through life; in every other action e that now com- 
| Pome of, MALON E. 


* bear my daughter, ] A Gmilar exprelſion occurs in Othello: 
What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus!“ STEEVE Ns. 


2 Aud d. ijpalſeſs her all. | 
Tim, | How Pall he be; endow! 4. 5 
1f ſhe be mated with an equal huſband * | The players, thoſe 
avowed enemies to even a common ellipſis, have here again diſ- 
ordered the metre by interpolation. Will a ſingle idea of our 
author's have been loſt, if, omitting the uſeleſs and repeated | 
een be, we mould regulate the paſſage thus : 
| | Hoxw fhall fhe be 
udo 4, if mated with an equal hu Mead 5 Sree: EVENS. 
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For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter: 
What you beſtow, in him I'll counterpoiſe, 
And make him weigh with her. 


OLD Ara. ©  Moft noble lord, : 


Pawn me to this your honour, the i is his. 


| Tin. My hand to thee; mine honour on my 


promiſe. 


Luc. Humbly I thank your lordſhip: Never may : 


That ſtate or fortune fall into my keeping, 
Which 1 is not ow'd to you l? 
 [Exennt Locirius and old Athenian. 


Pokr. Vouchſafe my labour, and . live your : 


lordſhip! 


Tin. I thank you; you ſhall hear from me anon; 


Go not away. — What have you there, my friend? 


Paix. A piece of painting; which I do beſcech 


Your lordſhip to accept. 


Tik Painting i is welcome. 
E The painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For ſince diſhonour traffic ks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: Theſe pencil'd figures are 
Even ſuch as they give out.“ I like your work; 


2 Newer may 
-.T has fate or fortune fall tits my W 
| Which is not ow'd to yu, The meaning is, let me never 
henceforth conſider any hive that I poſſeſs, but as owed or due to 
you; held for your ſervice, and at your . Jon NSON. 


So bo Lady Macbeth ſays to Duncan: 
« Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what i is theirs, in compt, 
Jo make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, 
Still to return your own.” MALONE, 


— pencil 'd figures are 


are "what ey projels to be, JOHNSON. 


Ewen ſuch as they give out. pictures have no hypocriſy; they | 


© ICS —˙¾ , Sr mc LW: 
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And you ſhall find, T like it: wait attendance. 
Till you hear further from me. 


„ The gods preſerve you! 
Tin. Well fare you, gentlemen : : Gee me Our 
hand; 

We muft needs dine together, —Sir, your jevel 
Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe. 


Fav. What, my lord? diſpraiſe? | 
Tim. A meer ſatiety of commendations. 


If I ſhould pay you for't as *tis extoll d, 
It would unclew me quite.“ 


r My lard; tis kabel 
As thoſe, which fel, would give: But you well 

know; 
Things of like value, differing i in the owners, a 
Are prized by their maſters: :5 believe't, dear lord, > 
Lou mend the Jewel T wearing RY: 


Tim. „„ Well mock d. 


NM R. No, my od lord, he ſpeaks 1 the common | 
: Jongue,” -- - 


Which all men ſpeak with him. 8 
T9 IM. Look, who comes s here. Will "ou be chid? 


4 angles me ie To 2 10 is to n a ball of 
thread. To wnclew a man, is to draw out the whole maß of his 
fortunes. JoHNSON. 


So, in The Tao Gentlemen o Verona: | | 
© Therefore as you wnavind her love from Aim 


* You muſt provide to bottom it on me. 
See Vol. III. p. 246, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


| 5 Are prized by their maſters . 5 Are * according t to the 8 
en in which their poſſeſſor is held. JoHNSOx. 


— — — wearing it. ] Old e the Sky it. 
STEEVENS. 
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Enter APEMANTUS. 7 


Few. We will bear, with your wordthip: 


MER. He'll ſpare none. 


T IM. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus |! 


AM. Till I be gentle, ſtay for © ty good mor- 


| row; | 


When thou art Timon's dog, ind theſe knaves 


honeſt. 


"FO. Why doſt thou call hs knaves? n 
know lt them not. 


7: Enter Apemantus. ] See this character of a oy nic finely Aren | 
by Lucian, in his Auction of the Philoſophers ; and how well Shak- 8 


Ou has copied it. WarBURTON, 


Hans I have omitted the uſeleſs %, (which the compoſitor's 


eye might have caught from the following line Y becauſe it diſorders 
the metre. STEEVENS, 


9 When thou art Timon's dog, ] When thou hat gotten a better 
character, and inftead of being Timon as thou art, ſhalt be 


changed to Timon's dog, and become more NE kindneſs and N | 


falutation, JoaNs0N, 


This is ſpoken Juerid;, as Mr, 1 fas ſomewhere: ms 


ſtriking his hand on his breaft, 


. Wot you who named me firſt the kinge's dogge?““ ne 


Aries. in Damon and Pythias, FARMER. 
Apemantus, I think, means to ſay, that Timon is not to receive 


a gentle good morrow from him till that ſhall happen which never 


will happen; till Timon is transformed to the ſhape of his dog, 
and his 4 4s iſh followers become honeſt men. Stay for thy good 
morrow, ſays he, till I be gentle, which will happen at the ſame 
time . thou art Timon's dog, &c. i. e. never. MaloN E. 


Mr. Malone has juſtly explained the drift of Apemantus. Such 
another reply occurs in Troilus and Creſſida, where, Ulyſſes, deſirous 


to avoid a kifs from Creſſida, ſays to her ; ; give me one 
*« When Helen is a maid again,” &c. STEEVENS, 


„„ 55 


tay for —] Old copy ay con 1 With Sir T. 


| law * 
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AEN. Are they not Athenians? 27 


TIA. Yes. 


Arptm. Then I repent not. 
Few. You know me, Apemantus. 
ApEM. Thou know'ſt, 1 do; I call' d thee 8 9 5 5 


| name. 


TIM: 5 hou art proud, Apemantus. 85 
Abk. Of h ſo much, as that I am not 


like Timon. 


Tra. Whither art going? 

AE. To knock out an honeſt Athenian's brains. 
TiM. That's a deed thou'lt die for. 

Apr. Right, if doing nothing be death by the 


Tu. How likeſt thou this picture, Apemantus J 

AEN. The beſt, for the innocence. _ 
Tim. Wrought he not well, that painted it? 
Ap. He wrought better, that made the painter; 


and yet he's but a filthy PEE of work. 


Pain. You are a dog.* | 
_ Aeem. Thy mother's of my generation ; What's 


the, it I be a dog? 


Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus: 4 
Art M. No; I eat not lords. 
Tim. An thou ſhould' ſt, thou'dſt anger ladies 


7 Are they not Athenians 7 The very imperſect ſtate in which the 
ancient copy of this play has reached us, leaves a doubt whether 
ſeveral ſhort ſpeeches in the preſent ſcene were deſigned for verſe 
or proſe. I have therefore made no attempt at regulation. 


STEEVENS. 
9 pain. am 4 dog.] This ſpeech, which is given to the 


Painter in the old editions, i in the modern ones mutt have been 


transferred to the Poet by millake : it evidently belongs to the 
former. RITsO N. | 
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ApEM. O, they eat lords; ſo they come by great 
bellies. | 
Tin. That's a MABER apprehenſion. 


Abu. So thou e ſt it: Take it for thy 


labour. 


Tim. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 2 
Ap EM. Not ſo well as plain- dealing, which will | 


not coſt a man a doit. 
| Tix. What doſt thou think tis worth? 2 
Aptm. Not worth my thinking. —How now, 
PpoetTrTr 
Pokr. How 1 now, philoſopher? 
Ap EM. Thou lieſt. 
Port. Art not one? 
ApEM. Yes. 5 5 
Poet. Then I lie not. 
Ap. Art not a poet: ? 
Pokr. Yes. 


AEN. Then thou lieſt: 100K in thy laſt work, 


u here thou haſt feign'd him a worthy fellow. 
Por. That's not feign'd, he is ſo. 


Are. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay 


thes for thy labour: He, that loves to be flatter'd, 
is worthy o the flatterer, Heavens, that J were a 


lord! 


Tim. What would” ſt do then, 3 ? 


AHA. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord 
with my heart. 


Tim. Whar, 1 7 


may Nat el as e ee Alluding t to the proverb: « Plain 
: uin is a Jewel, but ey that uſe it die beggars,” | 


STEEVENS, 


Ein 
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ApEn. Ay. | 
Tin. Wherefore? 
Aru. That I had no angry wit to be a lord. — 


Art not thou a merchant * 2 


2 That I had no angry awit to be a lord. ] This 8 is abſurd, | 


and unintelligible, But, as I have reſtored the text, 


That I had ſo hungry a wit to be a bord, 
it is ſatirical enough of conſcience, viz. I would hate myſelf, for 


| having no more wit than to covet ſo inſignificant a title, In the 
ſame ſenſe, Shakſpeare uſes Iean-abitted in his King Richard II: 


And thou a lunatick, /car-wwitted fool.” WarBURTON, 


The meaning may be,—I ſhould hate myſelf for patiently en. 
during to be a lord. This is ill enough expreſſed. Perhaps ſome 
happy change may ſet it right. I have tried, and can do nothing, 
yet I cannot heartily concur with Dr. Warburton, Jon NSON, | 


Mr, Heath reads: | 
That I had jo wrong's my wit to be a lord. 


But the paſſage before us, is, in my opinion, irremediably cor- 


rupted. STEEVENS., 


Perhaps the compoſitor has rranſpoſed the words, and they ſhould 
be read thus: 


Angr. y that 1 had 20 wit, —to be a lord. 
Or; VVV 
41 to 4s 4 222 1 hs no Wit, BLACKSTONE, 


Perhaps we ſhould read : 


That I had an angry wiſh to hy a ht; 1 5 
meaning, that he would hate himſelf for having wiſhed i in his 


anger to become a lord. For it is in anger that he ſays: 


« Heavens, that I were a lord!” M. Masox. 


I believe Shakſpeare was thinking of the common exprefſion— 
he has wit in his anger; and that the difficulty ariſes here, as in 


many other places, from the original editor's paying no attention 
to abrupt ſentences. Our author, I ſuppoſe, wrote: 


That I had no angry wit. — be a bord : 2 
Art thou, &c. 


Apes es is aſked, why after having wiſhed to be a lord, he 


ſhould hate himſelf. He replies, —For this reaſon; that I had nv 
_ «vit [or diſcretion] in my anger, but was abſurd enough to wiſh. 
myſelf one of that ſet of men, whom J deſpiſe. He then exclaims 


with indignation—'To be a lord! Such is my conjecture, in 

which however I have not ſo much confidence as to depart from 

the mode in which this pallage has been hitherto exhibited. 
Maloxk. 
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Min Ay, Apemantus. 


ApEM. Traffick confound thee, if the god: will 
not! | 
Mix. If traffick do it, the gods FR it. 


Ape. Tramek 8 a god, and "Oy = confound | 


thee ! , 
T rumpets found. Enter a Servant. 


Tim. What trumpet's that? > 


mp 3 Tis Ab e and 


Some twenty horſe, all of companionſhip.? 


7 I. Pray, entertain them; give them guide to 

us.— | [Excunt ſome Attendants. 
You muſt needs ai with me: Go not you hence, 
THI have thank'd you; and, when dinner's done, 


Show. me this ee am joyful of TEE ſights.— 


Ei Areiviab e, with his Company. 


Moſt welcome, fir! ITED 17 hey ſolute. 


APEM: So, ſo; there !— 
Xehes contract and ſtarve your ſupple joints! ES 


That there ſhould be ſmall love 'mongſt theſe feet : 


Eknaves, 
And all this ATT The ſtrain of man's bred out 


Into baboon and monkey. 


* they all belong to one company, but that zhey are all ſuch as 


Alcibiades honours with his acquaintance, and ſets on a level avith_ 


himſelf. STEEVENS. 
4 
0 folio, 1s ſupplied by the ſecond. STEEVENS. 


T he ftrain of man's bred out 
* baboon and monkey. ] Man is at and degonernted; 
his ſtrain or lineage 15 1s worn down into a monkey. JoHNSON. 


£45 


ell of companionſhip. This expreſſio ion does not mean barely 


and, when dinner's e And, which 15 wanting i in the 


' 
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Aci. Sir. you have ſav'd my longing, and] feed | 
Moſt hungrily on your os 

FE Right welcome, ſir: 
Fre we depart, we'll ſhare a bounteous time 


In different pleaſures. Pray you, let us in. 
. . all but APEMANTUS, 


Enter beo Lords. 


1. Lokp. What time a day is't, ; Apemantus? ? 
Abu. Time to be honeſt. 
I. Lok p. That time ſerves ſill. = 
ApEM. The moſt accuried thou,” that ſill omit? ſt 
4. Lok Thou art going to lord Tiawnon' s feaſt. 


ApEM. Ay; to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine 
heat fools. 


2. Loxb. Fare thee well, fare thee val 

ApEu. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewell twice. 
2. Loxp. Why, Apemantus ? | 

Apt. Shouldſt have kept one to thyſelf, for J 


mean to give thee none. 


5 Ere wwe depart, ] Who * Though Alcibiades was to 
leave Timon, Timon was not to depart. Common ſenſe favours 
my emendation. THEOBAL D. | 


Mr. Theobald propoſes—do part. Common gat may 1 our it, 
but an acquaintance with the language of Shakſpeare would not 
have been quite ſo propitious to his emendation. Depart and hart 
have the ſame meaning. So, in King John 
«« Hath willingly departed with a part.“ . 
i. e. hath willingly parted with a part of the thing 3 in queſtion. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 65, n. 2. STEEVENS, OD) : 
6 The moſt accurſed tbou,] Read: 
' The more accurſed thou, 


So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: | | 
3 1 more . and baſe art chou —. STEVENS. 


"Kiva N. 
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1. Loxb. Hang thyſelf. 


Apt. No, I will do nothing at cy bidding 
make thy requeſts to thy friend. 


2. Lokb. Away, Ny dog, or Ill ſpurn 
thee hence. 


Avg. 1 will fly, like a dog, the 3 of the aſs. 
: LE: 
'I; Zou, He 8 oppoſite to humanity. Come, 
mall we in, 
And taſte lord Timon's bounty! ? he outgoes 
The very heart of kindneſs. 


2. Lord. He pours it out ; Plutus, the god of 


| gold, 

ls but his ſteward: no meed, but he. repays 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him, 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

All uſe of quittance." 


„„ The nobleſt und he carries, 
That ever govern'd man. 


we In? . 
= 28 Tu keep you company: [ Exeunt. 


7 10 TOY Meed, which: in W ſignifies reward or 
recompence, in this place ſeems t to mean daſert. So, in Heywood' $ 
Silver Age, 1613: 

And yet thy body meeds a better grave.” | 
i. e. deſerves. Again, in a comedy called I about-y you, 1600: 
*© Thou ſhalt be rich in honour, full of ſpeed ; 
Thou ſhalt win foes by fear, and triends by meed. ” 


Sce Vol. X. p. 251, n. 6. STEEVENS, 


All uſe of quittance.] i. e. all the cuſtomary returns made in 
diſcharge of obligations. WARBURTON. 


2. Lokb. Long may he live in fortunes! Shall | 
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eam, - A Room of State in Timon's | Houſe. ; 


SCENE II. 


Hantbuys Wan loud muſt ck. 4 great banquet fv 


in; FLaviuvs and others allending; then enter 


T1MoN, AILCIBIADES, Lucivs, LucuLLus, SEA 


PRONIUS, and other Athenian Senators. with 


VixTipius and Attendants. Then comes, , Gr0p-. 


ping after all, APEMANTUS, e 


L EN. Moſt honour'd Timon, *t hath pleas' 4 the 


gods remember? | 


My father's age, and call him to long peace. 
He is gone happy, and has left me rich: 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free heart, I do return thoſe talents, 
Doubled, with thanks, and ſervice, from whoſe 


hel p 
I deriv'd liberty. 


„% ED 5 by no means, 
Honeſt Ventidius: you miſtake my love; 
gave it freely ever; and there's none 
Can truly. Ay. he gives, if he receives: 


B —— di eantentedly 1 The ancient lage. dircclion adds—lite 
himſelf. STEEVENS. 


9 Moft Honour d Timon, l hath aha d the gods remember word The: 


old copy reads—to remember, But T have omitted, for the ſake of 
metre, and in conformity to our author's practice on other occa- 


ſions, the adverh—9. b in King Henry VIII. AR IV. ſc. ii. 


Vol. XI. p. 1583: 
4 Patience, is that de | 
« J caus'd you write, yet ſent away ?” 


Every one muſt be aware that the. particle—0 was purpoſely left 


out, before the verb—write, ST EEVENS, 
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489 


If our Petter play at that game, we wh not dare 
To imitate them ; Faults that are rich, are fair.* 


2 If our betters ay at that game, ave a not dare 


To imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair.] Theſe two 
lines are abſurdly given to Timon. They ſhould be read thus: 


Tim. If our betiers play at that game, we miſt not. 


Apem. Dare t imitate them, Faults that are rich are fair, 
This is ſaid fatirically, and in character. It was a ſober reflection 
in Timon; who by our better meant the gods, which require to 
be repaid for benefits received; but it would be impiety in men 
to expect the ſame obſervance for the trifling good they do. 
Apemantus, agreeably to his character, perverts this ſentiment; as 
if Timon had {poke of earthly grandeur and potentates, who expect | 
largeſt returns for their favours ; and RS, ironically replies as 


above. WARBURTON, 


I cannot ſee that theſe lines are more proper in any other mouth 
than Timon's, to whoſe character of generoſity and condeſcenſion 
they are very ſuitable. To ſuppoſe that by or berters are meant 
the gods, 15 very harſh, becauſe to imitate the gods has been hi- 
_ therto reckoned the higheſt pitch of human virtue. The whole is 
a trite and obvious thought, uttered by Timon with a kind of 
affected modeſty, If I would make any alteration, it ſhould be 


only to reform the numbers thus: 
Our betters play that game; we muſt not dare 


*T imitate them : faults that are rich are fair. JoaNs0N, 


The faults of rich perſons, and which contribute to the increaſe 
of riches, wear a plauſible appearance, and as the world goes are 


thought fair; but they are faults notwithſtanding. Hearn. 


Dr. Whcpiion with his uſual love of innovation, transfers the 
laſt word of the firſt of theſe lines, and the whole of the ſecond 
to Apemantus, Mr, Heath has juſtly obſerved that this cannot 
have been Shakſpeare' s intention, for thus Apemantus would be 
made to addreſs Limon perſonally, who mult therefore have ſeen 
and heard him; whereas it appears from a ſubſequent ſpeech that 
Timon had not yet taken notice of him, as he ſalutes him with 


ſome ſurprize— _ 
«. 0, Apemantus!—you are welcome.” 


The term—orr betters, being uſed by the inferior claſſes of men 
when they ſpeak of their ſuperiors in the ſtate, Shakſpcare uſes 
theſe words. with his uſual laxity, to expreſs perions of high | 


rank and fortune, MALONR. 


diſtracted king): 
« When we ozr betters ſee bearing our woes, 


So, in King Lear, AR III. ſc. vi. Edgar ſays (referring to the | 


« We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes.” | STEEVE NS, 
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Vas. A noble ſpirit. 
[T; hey all and ceremoniouſly looking on Inde, 


. Nay, my lords, ceremony 
Was but devied at firſt, to ſet a gloſs | 


On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 


Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere 'tis ſhown; 


But where there 1s true friendſhip, there needs none. 


Pray, fit; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 


Than my fortunes to mwmGGuu. +] bey fit. 


1. Lorp. My lord, we always have confeſs'd it. 


Apku. Ho, ho, confeſs'd it? hang d it, have you 
5 not? 


Tin. O, Apemantus von are welcome. 
ApEM. *& , 


'You ſhall not make me Welton ; * 
1 come to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 


Tim. Fie, thou art a churl; you have got a hu- 


mour there 


Does not become a man, *tis much to blame: 
They ſay, my lords, that 9 2 furor e N, 

But yond' man's ever angry.“ 

Go, let him have a table by himſelf; 

For he does neither affect COMPANY. 


Nor 1s he fit for it, indeed. 
Arg. Let me ſtay at thine own peril, i Timon; 


3 


ih fs 4 it? hang'd it, > you nat 7 There ſeems to 
be ſome alluſion here to a common proverbial ſaying of Shakſpeare's 
time: Confeſs and be hang d. a Ses Othello, Act IV. ſc. i. 

MaLoNE. 


2 They ſay, my . that — That was inſerted by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, for the ſake of metre. STEEVENS. _ 


4 But yond man's ever angry. ] The old copy has very angry; 
which can hardly be right. The emendation 1 now adopted was 


made by Mr. Rowe, MaLONE. 


Perhaps we ſhould read But yon man's very anger; i. e. anger 
itſelf, which always maintains its violence. STEEV ENs. 


5 = al thine own peril, ] The old copy reads—at thine apperil. 
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I come to obſerve; 1 give thee warning on't. 

| Tim. I take no heed of thee; thou art an Athe- 
nian; therefore welcome: I myſelf would have no 
power: * *pr*ythee, let my meat make thee ſilent. 


Arn. I ſcorn thy meat; *rwould choke n me, for 


2 I ſhould © 
No'er Aatter thee. O you gods! what a wander 


Of men eat Timon, and he ſees them not! 


It grieves me, to ſee ſo many dip their meat 
In one man's blood ;* and all the madneſs is, 


I have not been able to find ſuch a word in any Dictionary, nor is 
it reconcileable to etymology. 1 have therefore adopted an emenda- 
tion made by Mr, Steevens. Maron. | 


 Apperit, the reading of the old editions, may be tight, though - 
no other inſtance of it has been, or poſſibly can be produced. It 


is, however, in actual uſe in the e at this day. | | 
RI TSO x. 


I would myſelf have no excluſive right or power in this houſe, 
Perhaps we might read, — I my/elf would have no poor. I would 


have every Athenian conſider himſelf as Joint aan of my 


fortune. [oHNSON. 


LI underſtand Timon's meaning to be: 7 myſelf 3 FIERY no power 
to make thee ſilent, but I wiſh thou would'ſt Jet my meat make thee = 
filent, Timon, like a polite landlord, diſclaims a/ power over the 


meaneſt or ao troubleſome of his oueſts,” TyYRWHITT.. 


Theſe words refer to what follows, not to that which precedes, 
1 claim no extraordinary power in right of my being maſter of the 


| huuſe: I awiſh not by my commands to impoſe ſilence on any one: but 


though I myſelf do not enjoin you to ſilence, let my meat ſtop your mouth. 


Maroxx. 


23 * 4 thy meat; rand choke. me, for I ſhould 


Meer, flatter thee. ] The meaning is,. I could not ſwallow thy 


meat, for I could not pay for it with flattery ; and what was given 
me with an ill will would ſtick in my throat. Joa ns0N. 


Fer has here perhaps the ſignification of becauſe. So, in Othello 


Haply, for I am black.” MaLoxE. 
—ů— 0 many dip their meat 


F- myſelf ewould have no power: T If this be the true | 
3 the ſenſe is ,—all Athenians are abelcome to ſhare my fortune 


In one man's blud: 1 allufon is to a pack of hounds | 
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He cheers them up too. 


1 wonder, men dare truſt thentelves with men: 


Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives;* 
Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 


There's much example for't ; the fellow, that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and Pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 


Ils the readieſt man to kill him: it has been prov d. 5 


If I 


Were a huge man, 1 ſhould fear to drink at meals; ; 


Leſt they ſhould ſpy my windpipe's dangerous notes: 


Great men ſhould drink with harneſs* on their 


throats. 


2 im. My lord, in heart; £ and let the health go 


round. 


trained to purſuit by being gratified wich the blood of i an animal 
which they kill, and the wonder is that the animal on which they 


are feeding cheers them to the chaſe. Jon xsox. 


8 Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives ;] i was the 

cuſtom in our author's time for every gueſt to bring his own knife, 
which he occaſionally whetted on a ſtone that hung behind the 
door. One of theſe whetſtones may be ſeen in Parkinſon's Muſeum. 
They were ſtrangers, at that period, to the uſe of forks, 


R1Ts0xN, 


9 — wwindpipe's dangers notes: 1 The notes of the wind- 
pipe ſeem to be only the indications which ſhow where the wind- 


pipe is. Joh xsox. | 
Shakſpeare 1s very fond of ak oſs of make al terms, when 


he is ſpeaking of the human body, and wvindpipe and notes favour 


ſtrongly of a quibble. STEEVENS, 


2 with harneſs —] i. e. armour. dee vol. VI. p. 573. 
n. 7. STEEVENS. | 
3 My lord, in heart; That i is, my 2 s bealth with h dar. 
An emendation has been — has: : 
My love in heart; 


but it is not neceſſary. Jon NSON, 


So, in The Queen of Corinth, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Iwill be never more iz heart to you.” 


| Again, i in King Henry IV. Part I. Act IV. fc. i: 7 


5 in heart deſiring {till 
* You may behold, &c. 
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2. Loxb. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 


| © APRMF © Flow this way ! ! 
15 A brave fellow !—he keeps his tides well. Timon 
85 Thoſe healths will make thee, and ny ſtate, look 
„„ | 
„ Here's that, which i is too weak to be a ſinner, 


Honeſt water, which ne'er left man the mire: - I 
This, and my food, are equals; there's no odds. 
Feaſts are too proud to give thanks to the _ 


HF | APEMANTUS's Grace. 
.- - Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 


1 pray for no man but myſelf: 
1 _ Grant may never prove ſo fond, 
. 70 truſt man on his oath or bond; 
Or a harlot, for her weeping ; 
Or a dog, that ſeems a ſleeping ; 
Or a keeper with my freedim;  _ LS - = 
Or my friends, if I 7 Jhould need * em. 885 i 
Amen. Ho fall „„ . e 55 
Rich men ſin, and I eat root. 5 — 
[Fats and drinks. 
5 Much good dich thy good heart, e 


5 Win, in Tone ; Labour's If, Act V. fe. ii: 


60 Doſt thou not wiſh i»: Heart, 
« he chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ?” 
| | STEEVENS. 
4 Ji non 


5 Joe healths —] This 1 fhench, except the concluding couplet, 
is printed as proſe in the old copy; nor could it be exhibited as 
verſe but by transferring the word Timor, which follows Lok ill, 
to its preſent place. The tranſpoſition was made by Mr. Capell. 
The word might have been an interlineation, and fo have been 
miſplaced. Yet, after all, I ſuſpe& many of the ſpeeches in this 
play, which the modern editors have exhibited in a looſe kind of 
metre, were intended by the author as 1 in which form they 
appear in the old copy, MaLoxe. | 


5 Rich men ſin, | Dr. Farmer propoſes to 1 Ing. Ruxp. 
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Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart s in the 
field now. 


Arcis. My heart i is ever at your ſervice, my loud, 


Tim. You had rather be at a breakfaſt of ene- 
mies, than a dinner of friends. 


Ar.cis. So they were bleeding-new, my lord, 5 


there's no meat like them; ; I could wiſh my beſt 
| friend at ſuch a feaſt. 


AE. Would all thoſe flatterers were thine 
enemies then; that then thou might'ſt kill“ em, and 
bid me to 'em. 


1. Loxp. Might we but kave that kavpinets my : 
lord, that you would once uſe our hearts, whereby 


we might expreſs ſome part of our ' Zeals, we ſhould : 


think ourſelves for ever perfect.“ 


Jux. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods 15 
themſelves have provided that I ſhall have much 
2 help from you: How had you been my friends 
elſe? why have you that charitable title from thou- 

- ſands, did ou not chiefly OY to my heart?" 1 


| — for ever „ 021 That 18, arrived at the perfection of : 
Wir Jounson, 5 


So, in Macbeth: _ 5 
Then comes my fit; again; I had elſe been ue. —. 
STEEVENõ. 
7 How had you Sim my ; friends elſe ? why have you that charitable 
title from thouſands, did you not chiefly belong to my heart ?] Charitable | 
_ ſignifies, dear, endearing. So, Milton: Te 
„Relations dear, and all the charities 
„ Of father, ſon, and brother 
Alms, in Engliſh, are called charities, and 5 thence we may 
collect that our anceſtors knew well in what the virtue of alms- 
giving conſiſted ; not in the 44, but in the 4% lion. - 
| WARBURTON. 
The meaning is probably this: — Why are you diſtinguiſhed 
from thouſands by that title of endearment, was there not a par- 
ticular connection and intercourſe of tenderneſs between you and 
me? Jennzon. | 


The old copy has—yeys, It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
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have told more of you to myſelf, rhan you can WAN | 
modeſty ſpeak 1 in your own behalf; and thus far 1 


confirm you.“ O, you gods, think I, what need 
we have any friends, if we ſhould never have need 
of them? they were the moſt needleſs creatures 
living, ſhould we ne'er have uſe for them: and? 


would moſt reſemble ſweet inſtruments hung up in 
caſes, that keep their ſounds to themſelves. Why, 
I have often wiſh” d myſelt poorer, that I might 
come nearer to you. We are born to do benefits: 
and what better or properer can we call our own, 
than the riches of our friends? O, what a precious 
comfort *tis, to have ſo many, like brothers, com- 


manding one another's fortunes ! O joy, e'en made 


away ere it can be born!* Mine eyes cannot hold 


out water, methinks :* to forget their faults, 1 


5 drink to you. 


8 1 confirm 1 1 fix your characters firmly in my c own mind. | 
Jonxsox. | 


93 - they were FI moſt walkhc creatures lieing, ſhuuld wwe ne'er 


be al for them: and—] This Tg. I have reſtored from the 
old copy. STEEVENS. 


2 O joy, een made away ere it can be 3 7 Tears being the 


effect both of j joy and grief, ſupplied our author with an oppor- 


tunity of conceit, which he ſeldom fails to indulge. Timon. | 
weeping with a kind of tender pleaſure, cries out, O Joy, een made 
away, deſtroyed, turned to tears, before it can be enn. before it 

can be fully poſſeſſed. Joh ns0N. | 


So, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
+ 'Theſe violent delights have violent ends, £ 
* And in their triumph die.” | 


MALONE. 

3 Mine eyes cannot hold out water, methinks: ] In the original edition 
the words ſtand thus: Mine eyes cannot hold out water, methinks. 
To forget their faults J drink to you. Perhaps the true reading is 
this: Mine eyes cannot hold out; they water, Methinks, to forget their 
faults, I awill drink to you. Or it may be explained without any 
change. Mine eyes cannot hold out wvater, that is, cannot keep 
water from breaking in upon them, JohNsON. EY 


1 


— — — — — 
d ate ae; ef» n e 
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Apr. Thou weep'ſt to make them drink, Ti. 
mon. 


* Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 


And, at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up. 


 Aren. Ho, ho! 1 ug to think that babe a 


baſtard. 

3. Lok b. I promiſe you, my lord, you mov'd me 
much. 

Art. Much 1 T0 ucket ſounded, 


b nk them drink, ] Sir T. Hanmer reads 7 PE 


them drink thee; and is followed by Dr. Warburton, I think, 
without ſufficient reaſon. The covert ſenſe of Apemantus 1 is, abe 


thou loſoſt, they get. Jon xsox. 
5 like à babe —] That is, a weeping babe. Jon xsox. | 
=F queſtion if Shakſpeare meant the propriety of alluſion to be 


carried quite ſo far. 'To look for babies in the eyes of another, 
is no uncommon expreſſion. 


So, in Lowe's Miſtreſs, by Heywood; 1636: es 
„ Joy'd in his looks, look'd babies in his eyes,” 


Again, in The Chriſtian turn d Turk, 1612: 


„She makes him ling ſongs to her, looks fortunes i in \ his fiſts | 
and babies in his eyes.“ 


Again, in Churchyard' 1 ragicall. di haun, of | 4 delorous Genth- 
woman, 1593: | 
e Men will not locke for babes i in hollowd eyen.” 


STEEVENS. 
- Dies not Lucullus dwell on "Timon! $ metaphor by referring to 


| circumſtances preceding the birth, and means joy was conceived 


in their eyes, and ſprung up ene like the motion of a babe in 
the womb? TolL Ex. 


The word conception, in the preceding line, 8 I think, that 


Mr. Tollet's interpretation of this paſſage is the true one. Ne 
have a ſimilar imagery in Troilus and Creſſida. | 


6 and, almoſt like the gods, 


« Does thoughts unveil i» their dumb cradles.” MaLont. 


e Much “] Apemantus means to ſay,—That's extraordinary. 


Much was formerly an expreſſion of admiration. See Vol. VI. 
p- 136, n. 3. MaLoN E. | 


Much is frequently uſed, as hows, ironically, and with ſome. 
| indication of contempt. STEEVENS, | 
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Tir. What means that trump ?—How now? 
Enter a Servant. 


FRV. Pete you, my lord, there are certain 1. 
dies moſt deſirous of adlraitrance-- TT 


TIM. Ladies? What are their "ills? 


Fx E. There comes with them a forerunner, my 
| lord, which bears that office,” to ſignify their plea- 
ſures. 

7 in. I Pray, let them he admitted. 


Enter co PID. 


Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon and to all 
That of his bounties taſte The five beſt ſenſes 
Acknowledge thee their patron; and come freely 

Io gratulate thy plenteous boſom : The ear, 
Laſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas d from thy table riſe; - 


7 The ear, Kc. In But copies: 
Ihere raſte, touch, all pleas'd from thy zable vi r Je. | 
They only now: 
The five ſenſes are talked of by Cupid, but three of them only 
are made out; and thoſe in a very heavy ge manner. 
It is plain therefore we ſhould read: 

| Th' ear, zafte, touch, ſmell, pleas'd from thy table r iſe, 

Theſe only now, &c. 

i. e. the five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron ; four 
of them, viz. the hearing, taſte, touch, and /mell, are all feaſted 8 
thy board; and theſe * come with me to entertain your gt 
iin a maſque. Maſſinger, in his Duke of Millaine, copied the 
paſſage from Shakſpeare; and apparently before it was thus cor- 

rupted ; here, ſpeaking of a banquet, he ſays: 
| —— All that may be had 
. To pleaſe the eye, the ear, zaſte, touch, or /mell, 
6 Are carefully provided.” WaRBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton and the ſubſequent editors omit the word—al!; 
but omiſſion is the moſt. dangerous mode of emendation, The | 


Vol. XI. . 
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They only now come but to feaſt thine eyes, 


Tu. They are welcome all; let them have kind 
admittance :— 


Muſick, make their welcome.? [Exit Cup. 


15 Lord. You ſee, my lord, how ample you a are 
belov'd. 


Muf ch. Re-enter Curry, with a maſque of Ladies . 


as Amazons, with lutes in their hands, dancing, and 


HORS. 


ApEn. Hey day ! ! what a ſweep of vanity comes 
this way! 


They dance! 19 they are EE women. 
Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 
As this N ſhows to a a little oil, and root. oy 


corrupted W ſhews that—The 3 intended to be 
contracted into one ſyllable; and ae alſo was probably uſed. as 
taking up only the time of a monoſyllable. MaLons. 


Perhaps the preſent arrangement of the foregoing words, renders 


| monoſyllabification needleſs. STEEVENS. 


8 Muſick, make their auelcome.] Perhaps the poet wrote: 
Mus ck, make known their welcome. 


So, 1 in Macbeth : 


We will require her welcome,— | 
6 Pronounce it for mes fir, to all our friends.” 
STEEVENS. 


v9 7 "Op done £ 1] I believe They dance to be a marginal note Don's 5 
and * we ſhould read: 
Theſe are mad women, TyRWHITT. 
2 Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp ſhows to a little oil, and root. ] The hes of this 
life is wery near to madneſs, as may be made appear from this pomp, 


__ exhibited in a — where a philoſopher is feeding on or and roots, 
When we ſee 


y example how few are the neceſſaries of life, we 
learn what madneſs there is in ſo much ſuperfluity, Joh nsoN. 


The word like in this place does not expreſs reſemblance, but : 
. ene, does not mean to lay that the gory. 9 of this © 


22 
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We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves; 
And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 


| Upon whoſe age we void it up again, 
With poiſonous ſpite, and envy. Who lives, that's s 


not 


Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that woken 
Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends gift? ? 


I ſhould fear, thoſe, that dance before me now, 


Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; 
| Men ſhut their doors againſt a ſetting ſun. 


| 7 he Lords riſe from table, with much adbrim of 
 TiMon; and, to ſhow their loves, each ſingles out 
-— Amazon, and all dance, men with women, 4 


Hefty os or two to the Wee and . 


7. 1M. You have done our pleaſures much grace, 


fair ladies, 


Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, | 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and kind; 


You have added worth unto't, and lively luſtre, 


And entertain'd me with mine own device ;* ; 
I am to thank you for it. 


life was like madneſs, but it was 72 as much madneſs in the eye | 
of reaſon, as the omp appeared to be, when compared to the —_ | 
| —_ of a Palle 


= of their friends gift ] That 1 is, given them by their 
friends Jon xs | | 


— fair ladies, I ſhould wiſh to read, for the: ſake of 


opher. M. Mason. 


aneh ladies. STEEVENS. 
8 
to the ſecond olio: it is wanting in the firſt. STEEVENS. 


1 wine own; i ;] The maſk appears to have been de- 1 5 
bene by Timon to a his gueſts. Jour NSON, 


Kk 2 


livel Are, For the epithet—I wel, we are indebted | 
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1. Lav r. My lord,” you take us even at the beſt.“ 
Apr. Faith, for the worſt is filthy ; ; and would 
not hold raking, I doubt me. 

Tin. Ladies, there is an idle bangt 
Attends you :* Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſelves. 


ALL Lap. Moſt thankfully, my lord. e 
e Cour. PID, ; and Ladies 


Tim. Flavius,— 
PLAY +" ws lord. 55 1 
Ti IM. The little e caſket bring r me e hither 


7 1. Lady. My brd, &e. 1 In the old copy this a is given 
to the 1 Lord. I have ventured to change it to the 1 Lady, as 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Heath, as well as s Dr. Jounton, « concur in 
the emendation. STEEVENS. _ 


The conjecture of Dr. Johnſon, wo obſerves, that 5 . was 
: probably ſet down in the MS. is well founded; for that abbreviation 

is uſed in the old copy in this very ſcene, and in many other places. 
The next ſpeech, however coarſe the alluſion couched under the 
word A. may be, puts the matter beyond a doubt. Mart one. 


* - even at the beſt. | Perhaps we ſhould read; 
| ever ar the beſt. 
So, Act UI. ſc. vi: 5 

Exer at the beſt.” Fenner, 


"Toke us even at the beſt, I believe, means, you have 3 the beft 
we can do. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
there is no impropriety in ſuch a confeſſion. Mr. Malone's ſub- 
ſequent explanation, however, pleaſes me better than my own. 
STEEVENS. 
1 believe the meaning is, Vou have conceived the faireſt of 
us,”* (to uſe the words of Lucullus in a ſubſequent ſcene;) you have 
eſtimated us too highly, perhaps above our deſerts. So, in Spenſer's 
Fay Queen, Book VI. c. ix: 
| * He would commend his guift, and male the beſt.” 
To MALows. 
9 3 not hold taking, ] i. e. bear handling, words which 
af» my memory does not deceive me) are employed to the ſame 
purpoſe i in another of our author's plays. 8 E EVENS, bk, 


2 there is an idle banquet 
Attends you:] So, in Romeo and Tuliet | 
We have a foolo trifling lopper towards.” STEEVENS, 
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Far. Yes, my lord. More jewels yet! 
There is no croſſing him in his humour; > = 
| Elſe I ſhould tell him, — Well, —i'faith, I ſhould, 
When all's ſpent, he'd be croſs'd then, an he could. 2 
'Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind; 5 
T hat man might ne'er be wretched for his mind." 

[Exil, and returns, with the caſket. 


3; Lok b. Where be our men? 


Neu. „„ my lord, in readineſs. 8 
2. Logo. Our horſes. 
TI. O my friends; I have one word 


'To lay to you Look you, my y good lord, I muſt. 


1 There is 19 ref Ing him in his humour;] Read: 
| There is no croſſing him in this his humour. R1TSON, 


— he'd be croſs'd then, an he could. | The poet does" 9 
mean here, that he would be cr in humour, but that he would 
have his hand c with money, if he could. He is playing on 
the word, and alluding to our old ſilver penny, uſed before 
K. Edward the Firſt's time, which had a croſs on the reverſe with 
a creaſe, that it might be more eaſily broke into halves and 
quarters, half-pence and farthings. From this penny, and other 
pieces, was our common expreſſion derived, I have nt a croſs 
abut me; i. e. not a piece of money. TaeoBALD. 


So, in As you like it: © yet I ſhould bear no c- 9%, if I did 
bear you; for, I think you have no mouy in your purſe.” 

_  STEEVENS. 

The poet certainly meant this equivoque, but one of the ſenſes 

intended to be conveyed was, he will then too late with that it 

were poſſible to undo what he had done: he will in vain lament 

that 1 did not [G; or] thwart him 1 in his career of prodigality. 

MALONE. 

3 had not eyes behind; 1 To ſee the 3 that are fol- 

bels hes. JounsonN. 


Perſius has a ſimilar idea, Sat. I: 
cui id re fas t 
Occipiti cæco. STEEVENS. 


6 —— for bis mind.] For nobleneſs of ſoul. Jon NSON;, 


33 
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Entreat you, honour me ſo much, as to 


Advance this jewel; 
Accept, and“ wear it, kind my lord. 


1. Loy. I am ſo far already i in your gifts,— 
Art. So are we all. Hh 


Euler a Servant, 


SERV. My lov: there are certain nobles of the 
: ſenate Tn 
Newly alighted, and come to viſit you. 


TM. They are fairly welcome. 


EEA. Ü beſeech your honour, 
Vouchſafe me a word; it 4 concern you near. 


— * 1M. Near? why then another time Pm hear | 
EE -. -Þ 1 

1 pr ythee, let us be provided? 

To ſhow them entertainment. 


FLAP. 1 ſcarce know TEE 


3 de. 


Advance 75 Jewel; ] To prefer it; to riſe i it to honour by : 
wearing it. JOHNSON, 


8 Accept, and &c.] T hus a ſecond folio. The firſt, unme- 
 trically—A4ccept it STEEVENS. 


So, the Jeweller aus in the preceding ſcene : 
Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
« Are prized by their maſters ; believe 1 it, dear lord, 
« You mend the jewel by wearing it.” M. Mason. 


9 I prigthee, let us be provided —] As the meaſure is here im- 
perfect, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe our author to have written: 
I pr'ythee let us be provided ſtraight — — 
So, in Hamlet: © 
„, Make her grave firaight,”? 
i. e. immediately. STEEVENS, 
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Enter another Servant. 


4. Serv. May | it pleaſe your honour, the lord 
| Lucius, g 
. Out of his free love, hath preſented to you 
Four milk-white horſes, trapp'd in ſilver. 


© 11.1 ſhall accept them fairly : let the preſents 


Enter a third Servant. : 


Be worthily entertain'd. How now, what news? 


3. SERV. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable 


gentleman, lord Lucullus, entreats your company 


to-morrow to hunt with him; and has ſent your 


| honour two brace of greyhounds. 


2 I. I'll hunt with him; And let them be 1 re- 


ceiv'd, 
Not without fair reward. 


©. N What will this come eta? | 
He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 


And all out of an empty coffer.*— 

Nor will he know his purſe; or yield me this, 

To ſhow him what a beggar his heart is, 

Being of no power to make his wiſhes good ; 

His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 

That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 

For every word; he is ſo kind, that he now 

Pays intereſt for't; his land's put to their books. 
Well, *would I were gently pour out of office, 
Before J were forc'd out! _ 


2 And all out 75 an empty r Read: „„ 
And all the while out £4 an empty 19 RI rTSsox. 
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Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than ſuch as do even enemies exceed. 


I ébleed inwardly for my lord. 1 Ext. 

N =: YA bo piukfolve, 

Much wrong, you bate too much of yaur own me- 
Tits — 


ere, my lord; a trifle of our 3 5 


So LoRD. With more than common thanks I will 
receive it. 


3 Loan. O, he is the very ſoul of bounty! 
TI. And now I remember me, ' my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courſer 

I rode on: it is yours, becauſe you lik” d it. 


2. LORD. I beſeech you,* Pardon 1 me, my lord, in 
that. 


Tix. You may take my word, my lord; 1 know, | 
no man 

Can juſtly praiſe, but what he does affect: 

J weigh my triend's affection with mine own; 4 
| 11 tell you true.“ It call on n you. 


Þ — eter me] I have added—me, for the fake of the | 
| meaſure. So, in King Richard III. | 


e do remember Hoy the auth 
Did prophecy —.“ STEEVENS, 
4 1 beſeech you, | Old copy, unmetrically, 
O, I beſeech you, os 
The player editors have been liberal of their mack O's, 1 to the 


frequent injury of our author's meaſure. For the ſame reaſon 1 


have expelled this exclamation from the n of the next 
ſpeech but one. STEEVENS. | 


5 Tl ell you true.) Dr. Johnſon 3 tell you & c. in which 
he has been heedleſely followed; for though the change does not 
affect the ſenſe of the paſſage, it is quite unneceſſary, as may be 
proved by numerous inftances 1n our author's og. Thus, in 
the firſt line of King Henry V: 


« My lord, 1% tell Fol that ſelf bill is urg do,” 1 
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Aut Loxbs. None ſo welcome. 
IA. I take all and your ſeveral viſitations 
So kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdomsꝰ to my friend, 
And ne'er be weary.—Alcibiades, 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee: for all thy living : 
Is *mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt. 
Lie 1 in a pitch d field. Y 


6 Ap, defiled land,” my lord. 

1. LoRD. We are fo virtuouſly bound,- 

= CS And lo 
Am I to you. 


2. Loy. So infinitely endear'd, = 
7 IM. All to you. ——— more lights. 


again, in King Fobn : 
ll tell thee, Hubert, half m power, this ni ht 
TEEVENS, 


6. His not waned | fo give; ; 


Methinks, / could deal kingdoms = Thus the paſſage ſtood in 

all the editions before Sir T. Hanmer's, who e thanks. 

: | JOHNSON. 
1 have diſplaced the Ps inſerted by Sir T. Hanmer. What 

I have already given, ſays Timon, is not ſufficient on the occaſion: 

Mlethinks I could dea kingdoms, i. e. could diſpenſe them on 

cvery fide with an ungrudging diftribution, like that with which 


| 1 could deal out cards. STEEVENS. 


Ay, defiled land, [,—is the old reading, which 3 


depends on a very low quibble. Alcibiades 1s told, that his eftate 
lies in à pitch'd field, Now pitch, as Falſtaff ſays, aoth defile. 
Alcibiades therefore replies, that his eſtate lies in defiled land. This, 
as it happened, was not underſtood, and all the editors publiſhed : 
1 defy land, | Jounsox. | 


being always is in the old copy for Ay, the editor of the 


ſecond folio made the abſurd alteration mentioned by Dr. Johnſon. 


MALONk. 


41 to your] i. e. = good wan or all happineſs to you. 
So, Macbeth: 


« All to all, 2 STEEVESS, 
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. Lonn. The beſt of happineſs, 
Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon! 


7 1M. Ready for his friends.” 
. ALCIBIADES, Lords, Sc. 


* What a coil's ere! 
Serving of becks, 4 and — out of bums! 


9 Ready for his friends. ] I ſuppoſe, for the fake of enforcing 
the ſenſe, as well as reſtoring the meaſure, we ſhould read: 

; Ready ever for his friends. STEEVENS. | 
2 Serving of becks, ] Beck means a ſalutation made Lich the 
head, So, Milton : 

„ Nods and becks, 1 wreathed ſmiles.” 
To ſerve a beck, is to offer a ſalutation. JonnsoN. 


To. ſerve 4 beck, means, I belieye, 7 pay a courtly obedience 10 4 
nad. Thus, in The Death of Robert Barl of Huntington, 1601: 
And with a low beck 
| «« Prevent a ſharp check.” . 
| Agua, in The Play of the Four P' 6, 1569: 
Ihen II to every ſoul again, 

Did give a beck them to retain.“ 
In Ram-Alley or Merry Tricks, 1611, I 5p the ſame word: 
1 « I had my winks, my becks, treads on the toe. 
. Again, i in Heywood's Rape of e, 1630: | 
| © —— wanton looks, -. --. 
| And privy becks, favouring i incontinence.” : 
Again, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1 597: | 
| '« And he that with a beck controuls the heavens.” 
It happens then that the word beck has no leſs than four diſtin 
f gnifications. In Drayton's Polyolbion, it is enumerated among the 
_ appellations of ſmall ſtreams of water. In Shakſpeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra, it has its common meaning—e fign of invitation made by 
the hand, In Timon, it appears to denote a bow, and in Lyly's 
play, a nod of dignity or command ; as well as in Marius and 8 9a, 0 


1594 

| he Yea Sylla wich a beck could break thy neck. © 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Eſau, 1568: 

«« For what, O Lord, is ſo poſlible to — 8 judgment 


5 5 Which chou canſt not with a beck . incontinent?“ 
STEEVE NS. 


See © fr 8 Poems, p 


ce And with a beck * lowe bs bowed: at ber feete. | 
5 PERWHITT- 


I doubt whether their legs * be worth the ſums 


That are given for em. Friendſhip's full of dregs: 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 


g Thus honeſt fools lay out their wealth on court'fies. 


TIM. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not _ | 


I'd be good to thee. 
7 Cos : "Ne I'll nothing: far, 


If I ſhould be brib' F too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee; and then thou would ſt ſin the i 


faſter. 
Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, 1 bar me, chou | 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly : 4 


What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain glories? _ 


Ni., Nay, . 
An you begin to rail on ble once, 
I am ſworn, not to give regard to you. 


Farewell ; and come with better mulick. 1 


. of 


Thou'lt not hear me now —thou thalt not then, 


T'll lock 3 
Thy heaven“ from thee. O, that x men's ears ſhould 
| * 
To counſel deaf, but not to Aattery We 


7 ae 3 their hai & 7. He has upon 4 ma he,” 


as it ſignifies a limb, and a boww or ad of obeiſance, JOHNSON. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 472, n. 6. arent. 


4 I fear me, thou 
- Will give away thyſelf in paper 3 Ji e. be ruined by 
"his ſecurities entered into. WARBURTON. 


5 Thou'lt not hear me now,—thou ſhalt 3 then, I L lock —] 
The meaſure will be reſtored by the omiſſion of an e | 


word e- 
Tun not bear noa „char Kal not then, 1 1 lock - 


1 | 


6 Thy beaven — The. peture of bein Aattered, eee 
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s TIMON OF ATHENS. 


ACT n. | SCENE I. 
The. ſame. A Room in a Senator's Houſe. 
Enter a OO with bx ahh in his hand. 


Sxx. And late, five thouſand to Varro; and to 
. Iſidore 
He owes nine thouſand; beſides my former ſum, 
Which makes it five and twenty.—Still in motion 
Of raging waſte? It cannot hold; it will not. 
If I want gold, ſteal but a beggar* s dog, 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold : 
If I would fell my horſe, and buy twenty * more 
Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 
Afk nothing, give it him, 1t foals me, ſtraight, 
And able horſes :* No porter at his e 


Apemantus never intended, at any event, to fatter Timon, 
nor did Timon expect any flattery from him. By his heaven he 
means good advice, the only thing by which he could be ſaved, 
The following lines confirm this explanation. M. Masox, 


" twenty —] Mr. Theobald has—ren. Dr. Farmer r pro- 
poſes to read t "REED, | | 


7 Aft nothing, give it him, it faals me, hall, 
And pr 63. ] Mr. Theobald reads: 


Ten able horſes, STEEVENS. 


« If I want gold (ſays the ſenator) let me ſteal a 3 dog, 
and give it Timon, the dog coins me gold. If I would ſell my 
Hbonſe, and had a mind to buy tex better inſtead of him; why, 1 
need but give my horſe to Timon, to gain this point; and it 
preſently fetches me an horſe. But is that gaining the point 
propoſed ? The firſt. folio reads: | 
And * horſes ;j—— 
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But rather one that ſmiles, and ſtill invites“ 
All that — by. It cannot hold; no reaſon 


| Which reading, pine! to the reaſoning of the page, gave n me 


the hint for this emendation. TRHRROBALILDPD. 
The paſſage which Mr, Theobald would alter, means only this : 


If I give my horſe to Timon, it immediately foals, and not | 
T he ſame conſtruction 
and men are only 


23 


only produces more, but ab/e e 
occurs in Much Ado about Nothing + 
turned into tongue, and trim ones too. 


Something ſimilar occurs 3 alſo. 1 in Beaumont and Fletcher's Hu- 


morous Lieutenant: 
«x ſome twenty, young and handſome, 
cc As allo able maids, for the court ſervice,” 


STzEVENS. 


Perhaps the Ein of the word me were e tranſpoſed a at the preſs. 
Shakſpeare might have written: 
it foals em Fees 
Aud able horſes. 


If there be no corruption in the text, the word rwenty in the. | 


preceding line, is underſtood here after me. 


act: 


« -no meed but he repays 
« Seven-fold above itſelf; no gift to him, 
© But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
© All uſe of quittance.'” MaLoNnE. 

.. No porter at his gate; 


But rather one that ſmiles, and fall invites—)] 11 imagine that 


a line is loſt here, in which the behaviour of a n porter was 


deſcribed. Joh Nsox. 


| There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe the loſs of a line. Sternneſs 
was the characteriſtick of a porter. There appeared at Killingworth 
. caſtle, [1575] * a porter, tall of parſon, big of 2 and Nearn 


of countinauus. FarMER, 5 


So alſo, i in 4 Kiight's Conjuring Kc. by Decker: You miſtake, | 


if you imagine that Plutoes porter is like one of thoſe big fellowes 


that ſtand like gyants at Lordes gates . hee's as fury as 


3, 


thoſe key-turners are,” STEEVENS. 


The word oe, in the ſecond line, does not ekt to porter, but 


means a perſon. He has no ſtern forbidding porter at his gate, 


to keep people out, but a * who invites them in. 
| | M. Mazox. 


We have had this ſentiment 1 expreſſed 1 in the preceding | 


* 
do 
<3 —— 22 
2 * * 


3 


_ * 
— — 3 * 
Was 1 ES Can; — 
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cio TIMON or ATHENS. 


Can found his ſtate in ſafety. 9  Caphis, ho! 
—6 11 


Enter Carnts. - 


-Copt- "How, fles What i is your diaet 
Sxx. Get on your cloak, and haſte you to lord 
Timon; 


Importune him for my monies ; be not ceas'd? 
With ſlight denial ; nor then filenc'd, when— 
Commend me to your maſter—and the ca 
Plays in the right hand, thus :—but tell him, firrah, E 
My uſes cry to me, I muſt ſerve my. turn © 

Out of mine own ; his * ng times are paſt, 


- 20 reaſon 
Car found his flate ; in 2 afet x Old ts The 
fuppoſed meaning of this muſt 5 9 reaſon, by ſounding, fa- 
thoming, or trying, his fate, can find it /afe. But as the words 
ſtand, they imply, that 10 N can Oy Sound his a I read 5 


__ : 


9 


0 reaſon | 
| Can found his Aale: in fafety.= — | 
Reaſon cannot find his fortune to have any 15 or ſolid a | 
5 he types of the firſt printer of this play were ſo worn and de- 
faced, that I. and / are not always to be 8 | 
8 JokNsOx. 
The following paſſage i in Macheth affords countenance to Dr. 
Johnſon's emendation: | 
Whole as che marble, Founded as the rock 8 
STEEVENS. 
e t ceas'd 1 i. e. ſtopp d. so, in Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, 1607: 
5 « Why ſhould Tiberius liberty be ceaſed.” 10 
Again, i in The Valiant Welchman, 1615: | 
| pity thy people's wrongs, | 
0 And _ the clamours both of old and young.” 
8 STEEVENS, | 
| rrah, * was added for the fake of the metre by tho editor | 
of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
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And my reliances on his fracted dates 

Have ſmit my credit: I love, and honour him; 
But muſt not break my back, to heal his finger: 
Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Muſt not be toſs'd and turn'd to me in words, 

But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone: 
Put on a moſt importunate aſpect, _ | 

A viſage of demand; for, I do fear, 

When every feather ſticks in his own wing, 

Lord Timon will be left a naked gulls _ 
Which flaſhes * now a phoenix. Get you gone. 
-* Capt 100, Br. ET 


Sey. I go, fir ?*—take the bonds along with you, 


And have the dates in compt.” 
Gs. doe fic 
"SEN: | | e 


4 


neſs of its plumage. STEEVENS, | 


Which flaſhes &c.] Which, the pronoun relative, relating to 


things, is frequently uſed, as in this inſtance, by Shakſpeare, inſtead 


of who, the pronoun relative, applied to perſons. The uſe of the 
former inſtead of the latter is ſtill preſerved in the Lord's prayer. 


0 Caph. 7 a0 © „ | 

Sen. 1 go, fir? | This laſt ſpeech is not a captious repetition of 

what Caphis ſaid, but a further injunction to him to go. J, in all 
the old dramatic writers, ſtands for—ay, as it does in this place. 

| ea, | „ M. MasoN. 

I have left Mr. M. Maſon's opinion before the reader, though 

I do not heartily concur in it. pms | EE. | | 

7 


take the bonds along with you, 


in. Come,] Certainly, ever ſince bonds were given, the date 


was put in when the bond was entered into: and theſe bonds Timon 


had already given, and the time limited for their payment was 
lapſed, The Senator's charge to his ſervant muſt be to the tenour 


 [Exeunt. 


„ naled gull,) A gull is x bird 22 remarkable for the 
| my of its feathers, as a phoznix is ſuppoſed to be for the rich- 


 STEEVENS. 


And have the dates in compt.] [Old copy—4nd Guts the dates 


” n „ 
— - 


SCENE I. 
| The Je ame. - A Tal in Timon's Houſe. 
Enter Fravius, with many bills 1 in n bis hand. 


Fl ar. No care, no ſtop! ſo ſenſeleſs if expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot: Takes no account 
How things go from him; nor reſumes no care 

Of what 1s to continue; Never mind . 

Was to be ſo unwiſe, to be ſo kind.? 

What ſhall be done? He will not hear, till feel: 

1 muſt be round with him, now he comes from 
hunting. 

Tow fye, 998 te! 


1 have amended the text ; Take good notice of the dates for 
the better Ws As of the intereſt due upon them. 
THEOBALD, 


Mr. Theobald's emendation may 60 ſupported by the Ng : 
| inſtance 1 in Macbeth : | 
« Have theirs, themſelves, and what 1s eite 1 in compt. 

| STEEVENS, 


Newer. mind - | 
Was to be ſo unwiſe, 10 be fo kind, ] Nothing can OE worſe, ar” 
more obſcurely expreſſed: and all tor the ſake of a wretched 


_ 


rhyme, To make it ſenſe 208 grammar, it t ſhould be ut Are 55 


thus: 
Newer mind 


Was [made] to be ſo unwi 1 in order] to be ſo hind. | 
i. e. Nature, in order to make a profuſe mind, never before 
_ endowed any man with ſo large a ſhare of folly. WARBURTO N. 


Of this mode of expreſſion, converſation affords many examples: 
I was always to be blamed, whatever happenes..” . am in 
the lottery, but I was always to draw blanks,” Jon! NSON. 
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Enter Caphls, and the Servants of Iſidore and Varro. 


Carn. Good even, Varro: What, 
You come for mone ß, 8 
Var. SERV. Ist not your buſineſs too? 


2 Good even, Varro:) It is obſervable, that this good evening is 
before dinner: for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they will go forth 
again, as ſoon as dinner's done, which may prove that by dinner our 
author meant not the cæna of ancient times, but the mid-day's 
repaſt, I do not ſuppoſe the paſſage corrupt: ſuch inadvertencies 
neither author nor editor can eſcape. „„ . 
Ihere is another remark to be made. Varro and Ifidore fink a 
few lines afterwards into the ſervants of Varro and Iſidore. Whether 
ſervants, in our author's time, took the names of their maſters, 
I know not. Perhaps it 1s a lip of negligence, Jounson. *' 
In the old copy it ſtands: © Enter Caphis, Ifidore, and Varro. - 
777% og _ _ STEEVENS. 
In like manner in the fourth ſcene of the next act the ſervant of 
Lucius is called by his maſter's name; but our author's intention 
is ſufficiently manifeſted by the ſtage-direction in the fourth ſcene 
of the third act, where we find in the firſt folio, (p. 86, col. 2.) 
« Enter Varro's man, meeting others,” I have therefore always 
annexed Serv. to the name of the maſter. MaLONE. 


Good even, or, as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, Good der, 
was the uſual ſalutation from 20%, the moment that Good morrow 
became improper. This appears plainly from the following 
paſſage in Romeo and Fuliet, Act II. fc. iv: %% 

Murſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
% Mercutio. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
„Nur. Is it good den? 8 5 . 
| « Merc. Tis no leſs I tell you; for the .... hand of the 
dial is now upon the . . . of 20h. | ENS | 

So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus. Act I. ſc. i. Sir T. 
Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, not being aware, I preſume, of this 
wide ſenſe of Good ever, have altered it to Good morning; without 

any neceſſity, as from the courſe of the incidents, precedent and 
ſubſequent, the day may well be ſuppoſed to he turn'd of bn. 


| | | TYRWHIT To 
| Vor. XI. | L = | 
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Capn. It is; ;—And 1 8 too, Iſidore! £ 


6-4 SxRV. 5 It i is s ſo, 
Cayn. Would we were : all diſcharg'd! | 
Val. SERV. „ fear it. 


caru. Here comes the lord. 
Emer Tien, Alelslabrs, and Lords, Se. 


7 IM. So ſoon as dinner's done, we'll forth again, . 
My Alcibiades.— With me? What” s your will? 


| Caen. My lord, here is a note of certain dues. = 
TFA. Dues? Whence are you? 

Capn. Of Athens here, my lord, 
Tin. Go to my ſteward. 


Caen. Pleaſe it your lordſhip, he hath put me coff . 
Jo the ſucceſſion of new days this month: 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, _ 
. To call upon his own; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts Sas ſuit, , 


3 awe 1 forth again, ] i. e. to hunting, from which diverſion, 
we find by Flavius's ſpeech, he was juſt returned. It may be here 
obſerved, that in our author's time it was the cuſtom to hunt as well 
after Ander as before. Thus, in Laneham's Account of the Enter- 
 tainment at Kenelworth Caſtle, we find, that Queen Elizabeth always, 


__ while there, hunted in the afternoon. ** Monday was hot, and 


therefore her highneſs kept in till Swe @ cot in the evening; what 
time it pleaz'd her to ryde forth into the chaſe, to hunt the hart 
of fors; which found anon, and after ſore chaſed,” &c. Again, 
« Munday the 18 of this July, the weather being hot, her highneſs 

kept the caſtle for coolneſs till about fve a clok, her majeſty in 
the chaſe hunted the hart (as before) of fort,” Kc. So, in Tancred 


and Giſmund, 1502: 
« He means zhis evening in the park to hunt. Rr. 


4 That with. your other noble parts youll ſuit,] i. e. that you will 

| behave on this occaſion in a manner conſiſtent with your other 
noble qualities. STEEVENS. | 

- 1— bs 
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In giving him his right. 


TIM: - Mine honeſt friend, 
I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 


(Ap. Nay, good my lord, 
„„ Contain thyſelf, good friend. 
Vir. SERV. One Varro $ rant, n good lord. — 


: Ivo. SERV. 
He humbly prays your N payment, f 


CAP. If you did know, IWF lord, my maſter's 


wants, 


Vas. SERV. "Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, 


{1x weeks, 


And paſt, 
Vp. SRY. Your ſteward puts me off, my lord; 
And I am ſent expreſsly to your . 


Jux. Give me breath: 
4 do We you, good my lords, keep on; 


¶Exeuni ALCIBIADES and Lords. 
Tul wait on you inſtantly. Come hither, pray you. 


| [7 Fravius. 
How: goes the world, that I am thus encounter d 
With clamorous demands of date- broke bonds, 


5 He bonbly prays your as Aayment, ] As our author does not 


| appear to have meant that the ſervant of Iſidore ſhould be leſs civil 
than thoſe of the other lords, it is natural to conceive that this line, 


at preſent imperfect, originally ſtood thus: 
lle humbly prays your lordſhip's ſpeedy payment. STEEVENS, 


6 ——of date-broke bonds,| The old copy has: 
— 0% debt, broken bonds. 


Mr Malone very judiciouſly reads—date-broken. For the ſake _ 
of meaſure I have omitted the laſt letter of the ſecond word. So, 
in Much Ado about Nothing : * * have broke Li. E. DOE) with her 


father.” SrEEVENS. 


To the preſent emendation I ſhould not have 1 to give 


a | pines in the text, but that ſome change is abſolutely as; 


IL 12 


From Iſidore; : 
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516 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
And the detention of long-ſince-due debts, 
Againſt my honour? 

Far. - Pleaſe you, gentlemen, 
The time is unagreeable to this buſineſs: 
Your importunacy ceaſe, till after dinner; 


That I may make his lordſhip underſtand | 
Wherefore you are not yo | 


po Do o ſo, my friends: : 
Sec them well entertain · d. Exit Truox. 
„„ 1 pray, draw near. 


LE FLavrvs, 


Enter Artmavros and a Fool. 


Caen. Stay, ſtay, here comes the fool with 
Apemantus; let's have ſome ſport with em. 


Vak. SERV. Hang him, he' Il abuſe us. 
 Ts1p. Sexy. A plague upon him, dog! 

Vak. SERV. How doſt, fool? 
Ap. Doſt dialogue with thy aden 
Vak. Sexy. I ſpeak not to thee. 


Arku. No, tis to thyſelf. —Come away. „ | 
| ; [To the Fool. 


- and this appears to be eſtabliſhed bey ond a ; doubt by a Gori line 


" M the preceding ſcene: 


« And my reliances on *  frafted dates,” EE 
The tranſcriber's ear deceived him here as in many other RSS 5 
Sir Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors evaded the difficulty 
by omitting the corrupted word, debt. MALON R. | 


Enter Apemantus and à Fool.] I ſuſpect ſome ſcene to be loſt, 
in which the entrance of the fool, and the page that follows him, 
was a: Hay by ſome introductory dialogue, 1n which the audience 
was informed that they were the fool and page of Phrynia, Ti- 
mandra, or ſome other courteſan, upon the knowledge of which 

SR the one part of the enſuing jocularity. Jon NSON, 
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Is1D. SERV. [7 o Var. Serv.] There s the fool 
hangs on your back already. 


AEN. No, thou ſtand ſt Aae thou art not on 
him yet. 
Cayn. Where's the fool now? 


AN. He laſt aſk'd the queſtion,—Poor rogues, 
and uſurers' men! bawds between gold and want!“ 


AI. What are we, Apemantus? 
Arn. Aſſes, 
AI. Serv. Why? 


AE. That you aſk me, what you are, and do 
not know yourſelves. —Speak to *em, fool. 


Fool. How do you, gentlemen? 5 
C ALL SERV. CIOs good fool: TOP does pe „ Ma 
| your miſtreſs? RE ns e - ; F201 
Fool. She's e en letting o on water to  ſcald ſuch 5 


| 
Poor rogues, 3 uſurers* men. 1 Kc. This is ſaid ſo 1 
abruptly, that I am inclined to thank it E and Would | | 11 
regulate the paſſage thus: | 
Caph. Where's the fool now ? 
Apem, He laſt aſt'd the queſtion, 


All. What are wwe, Apemantus ? | . e | | | 1 
Apem. A/es. 1 3 5 | | | eo 
AIL Way? - - | | | | BEL 
Apem. That you aft me what you are, and dv not bow Jour- 5 


| ſelves. Poor rogues, and wſurers' men J ' bawd between gold and want ! 
Speak —_ 

Thus every word will have its proper place, It is ; likely that the 

” paſſage tranſpoſed was forgot in the copy, and inſerted in the 

margin, perhaps a little beſide the proper place, which the tran- 
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A part of 1 It, N. Mason. 


ſeriber wanting either {kill or care to e wrote it where it [1 
now ſtands, JoHNSON. | | | ; jk 
The tranſpoſition propoſed by Nie 1s ts 1 ; | i 
ddoes not addreſs theſ: words to any of the others, but mutters them f 1 
to himſelf; ſo that they do not enter into the dialogue, or compoſe il 1 
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518 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


= - | chickens as you are.? Would, we could ſee you at 
Z Corinth.* . „„ 


AbEu. Good! gramerey. 


Enter Page. 


Fo 01. Look you, here comes s my wiſtreſs' page. 


* She's een „ fetthng on avater to ſcald Se] The old name us the 
_ diſeaſe got at Corinth was the renning, and a 1 of fealding i Is 
one of its firſt ſymptoms. Joh xSOx. 


The ſame thought occurs in The Old Law, by Maſſinger : 

look parboil'd, 

As if they came from Cupid' $ ſealding houſe.” 
 STEEVENS, 


It was 6 anckads the "ities, and 4 in inns perhaps ſtill continues, 
to ſcald off the feathers of poultry, inſtead of plucking them. 
_ Chaucer hath referred to it in his Romaunt of the Roſe, 6820: 

„Without ſcalding they hem pulle,” HenLeEy, 


9 Would, aue could ſee you at Corinth.] A cant name for a bawdy- 

houſe, I ſuppoſe, from the diſſoluteneſs of that ancient Greek 
city; of which Alexander ab Alexandro has theſe words: Ez Co- 
 RINTHI1 ſupra mille proftitutas in templo Veneris afſidue degere, & in- 

fammata libidine queſti meretricio operam dare, & welut ſacrorum 
mminiſtras Dee famulari. Milton, in his Apolog y for Smeftymnuns, 

ſays: „Or ſearching for me at the Bordellos, where, it may be, 
| he has loſt himſelf, and raps up, without pity, the ſage and rheu- 
matick old prelateſs, with all her young Corinthian Lys to en- 
| ire for ſuch a one.“ WARBURTON. | | 


See Vol. VIII. p. 442, n. 4. Maloxx. | = 

2 my miſtreſs page.] In the firſt paſſage this Fool ſpeaks of 3 
} | his ow in the ſecond [as exhibited 1 in the modern editions]! of E 
; | his miſtreſs. In the old copy it is maſter in both places. It ſhould 


R 
3 A PE) 


rather, perhaps, be miſtre/s in | both, as it is in a following and a 1 
2 | | preceding paſſage : | : _ 
| „HA.. How does your miſtreſs ?* ann 3 1 I 
| | | | Fool. My miſtreſs 1 is one, and 1 am her fool. I 
STEVENS. 


1 ha not heſitated to print m! refs i in both cs, Maſter was 
frequently printed in the old copy inſtead of mi/tre/s, and wice werſa, | 
from the ancient mode of writing an M only, which ſtood in the 

MSS. of Shakſpeare's time either for the one or the other; and the 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 19 
Pacs. [To the Fool. ] Why, how now, captain? 


what do you in this wiſe company! ?—How doſt 
thou, Apemantus? 

AH. Would I had a rod in my mouth, that I : 
might anſwer thee profitably, | 


Pace. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me e the ſuper. 


fcription of theſe letters; I know not which is 
which. 


AE. Canſt not read! 5 
PACE. No. 


AE. There will little learning die then; that 

day thou art hang*d. This is to lord Timon; this 

to Alcibiades. Go; thou waſt born a baſtard, and 

thou'lt die a bawd. 

Pao. Thou waſt whelp'd a dog; ind thou ſhalt 
famiſh, a | Gog's 8 death. Anſwer not, 1 am gone. 


[Exil Page. 


Ar. Even ſo thou out-run'ſt grace. Fool, 1 


will go with you to lord Timon's. 
Fool. Will you leave me there? 


ApEM. If Timon ſtay at home.—You three ſerve | 
: three uſurers ? : | 


AL SERV. Ay: would hs ferved us! 


ApEM. So would I.—as good a trick as ever 


hangman ſerved thief. 


copy iſt or N completed the wood wikour ti; to he 
context. This abbreviation is found in Coriolanus, folio, 162 3. 


. 
Where's Cotus? My M. calls for hin py 
Again, more appoſitely, in The Merchant of Venice, 1623: 


„ What ho, M. [Mafter} Lorenzo, and M. DLM. % Lo: 


renzo.“ 


In Vol. 5 P- 425, n. , and Vol. X. p- is n. 5, are found 


corruptions ſimilar to the preſent, in conſequence of the printer's 
completing the abbreviated word of the MS. improperly. Maroxx. 
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Foor. Are you three uſurers' men? 
AIIL SERV. Ay, fool. 
Fool. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his 


fervant: My miſtreſs is one, and J am her fool. 


When men come to borrow of your maſters, they 


approach ſadly, and go away merry; but they * 
my miſtreſs* houſe ? merrily, and go 8 7 | 


The reaſon of this? 
VIER. SERV. I could render « one. 


Aru. Do it then, that we may account thee a 


 whoremaſter, and a knwve; which notwithſtand- 


ing, thou ſhalt be no leſs eſteemed. 
Var. Sexy. What is a whoremaſter, fool? 
Foor. A fool in good clothes, and ting 


like thee. *Tis a ſpirit: ſometime, it appears like 
a lord; ſometime, like a lawyer; ſometime, like a 
: philoſopher, with two ſtones more than his artifi- 


cial one:* He 1s very often like a knight; and, 


generally, i in all ſhapes, that man goes up and down 
in, from fourſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit walks in. 


Vs. SRV. Thou art not altogether a fool. 


Foot. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man: as much 
OT | as 1 have, ſo much wit thou lack” ſt. 


5 miſtreſs Jon]. Here again the old copy * 


5 maſter's. I have corrected it for the reaſon already aſſigned. The 
context puts the matter beyond a doubt. Mr. Theobald, I find, 
had ſilently made the ſame emendation; but in ſubſequent editions | 


the corrupt reading of the old copy was again reſtored. 
Maloxx. 


Was which was in thoſe times much talked of. Sir Thomas 
Smith was one of thoſe who loſt conſiderable ſums in locking of it. 
JoHNSON. 
Sir Richard Steele was one of the laſt eminent men who enter- | 
tained hopes of being ſucceſsful in this purſuit, His laboratory 
was at Poplar, a village near London, and is now converted into a 
garden houſe. STEEVENS, | 


his artificial one 5 Meaning the WE FORE philoſopher's 
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Aran. That anſwer might have become Ape- | 
mantus. 


AI SERY. Aſide, add; here comes lord Timon. 


 Re-emer Tron and FLAvIUS. 5 


ABA. Come with me, „ fool, come. 


Pool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, 
and woman; ſometime, the philoſopher. 
[ Exeunt AptMaNnTus and Fool. 


Fav. Pray you, walk Near; I'll ſpeak with you 1 

anon. [ Exeunt Serv. (1-18 

7 IM. You make me  maryel: Wherefore, ere this 5 b | . 
ume, e 1 


Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me; ; — 
That I might ſo have rated my 3 . | 


As I had leave of means? "IIs 
Pear, oo © You would not hear me, fit 

At many leiſures I propos'd. qE‚ bal 
TOs dune wad DI 0 
Perchance, ſome ſingle vantages you took, j 
1 When my indiſpoſition put you-back; k - | [i | 
1 And that unaptneſs made your miniſter, 1 1 
| Thus to excuſe yourſelf. ; 5 11 
Fra. O my good lord! WE 

At many times I brought in my accounts, it 


. | Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 


3 . for ane N preſent, you have bid me 1 
| | f mad: your minifer,] So the original. The treat hl 45 | } 
Ss: md the * editions have all: e | 30 wit 
Y made you miniſter, Jon NSON, | 1 
Wo "TH 
I The conſtrution i is i—And made that unaptueſs your miniſter, 1 
I MaLoxx. 1 
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Return ſo much,” 1 have ſhook my head, and wept; 


Yea, *gainſt the authority of manners, pray'd vou 
To hold your hand more cloſe: I did endure 


Not ſeldom, nor no ſlight checks; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate, _ - 
And your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord, 
Though you hear now, (too late!) yet now's a time, 
The greateſt of your having lacks a half 

To pay your preſent debts. 


TIM. „„ Let all ny land be ſold.? 


7. Return ſo much, ] He 41. not mean ſo great a ſank, but a 


certain ſum, as it might happen to be. Our author frequently uſes 


this kind of expreſſion. See a note on the Wwords—** with * many 


OE, p. 536, n. 9. Marox k. 


| STEEVENS, 
9 7 Bang h you hear now, 2 late !) yet no a a time, ] i. e. Though 


it be now too late to retrieve your former fortunes, yet it is not 
too late to prevent by the aſſiſtance of your friends, your future 


miſeries. Had the Oxford editor underſtood the _—_ be would 


not have altered the text to, 


8 you hear me novo, es now's os late a lime. 


 WarBURTON. 


1 think Sir ＋. Hanmer right, and "PRE received his nen. 


Joh NSsON. 


T he old ntis i 1s not properly e by Dr. Warburton, 
« Though I tell you this (ſays Flavius) at too late a period, 


perhaps, for the information to be of any ſervice to you, yet late 
| as it is, it is neceſſary that you ſhould be acquainted with it.“ It 


is evident, that the ſteward had very little hope of aſſiſtance from 


| his maſter's friends. RITSOR. 


Though you now 47 laſt liſten to my remonſtrances, yet now 


your affairs are in ſuch a ſtate that the whole of your remaining 
fortune will ſcarce pay half your debts. You are therefore wiſe 


too late. MALo NE. 


2 The greateſt of your * lacks a half. 
T0 pay your ua debts, 


Tim. | | Let all my ED, be feld. The re- 


5 My der- bw bord,) Thus the fecond folio.” The ü 
| omits the 3 and e vitiates the meaſure. 
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Pilar. Tis all engag' d, ſome forfeited and gone; 

And what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues: the future comes apace: 
What ſhall defend the interim? ne at — 
How goes our rec koning?? 


Tin. To Lacedzmon did my land extend. 


Fray. O my good lord, the world is but a word; 1 
. Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone? 


„ You tell me true. 


Fray. If you ſuſpect my mb; or falſe- 
hood, 


Call me before the exacteſt auditors, 1 
And ſet me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 


-dundancy of meaſure in this paſſge perſuades. me that it food : 
originally thus: 
| Your greateſt 3 lacks a half zo pay 

Your preſent debts. 
e Let all my land be fold. STEEVENS. 


3 - and at length 

1 "How goes our reckoning . This e talks very wildly. 
The lord indeed might have aſked, what a lord ſeldom knows: 5 

How goes our reckoning ? 

| But the ſteward was too well ſatisfied in that matter. L wal nd 

therefore : TS 

Hold good our reckoning ? WARBURTON. 


It is common enough, and the commentator knows it is common 
to propoſe, pay, 1 ba that of which neither the ſpeaker nor 
the hearer has any oubt. The preſent reading may therefore ſtand. 

 JoansoN. 


How will you be able to ſubſiſt in the time intervening between 
the payment of the preſent demands (which your whole ſubſtance | 
will hardly ſatisfy) and the claim of future dues, for which you 
have no fund whatſoever; and finally on the ſettlement of all 
accounts in what a wretched plight will you be ? Maroxz.“ 


O my good lord, the world is but a word; ] The meaning is, as 
the 4v9rld itſelf may be compriſed in a word, you might give it 
away in a breath, WARBURTON, | 
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When all our offices * have been oppreſe'd | 
With riotous feeders; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 

_ Hath blaz'd with lights, and ny" d with 1 min- 


ſtrelſy; 


| 1 have retir*d me to a watltefut cock, * 
| And ſet mine WS at . 1 


5 


our Ges 1 1. © the apartments allotted to culinary 


| "paſts the reception of domeſticks, &c. Thus, i in Macbeth : 


* Sent forth great largeſs to your offices.” 


Would Duncan have ſent Jargeſ to any but ſervants? See Vol, VII, 


p. 401, n. 8. It appears that what we now call offices, were an- 


_ ciently called houſes of office. So, in Chaucer” 5 Clerkes N 2 v. — 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition: 
Haouſes of office ſtuffed with plentee 8 
me _ Ther mayſt thou ſee of deinteous vitale. 
| Srrxkvzxs. 
* With riotous 1 ;] "Feeders are F whoſe low de- 


baucheries are practiſed in the offices of a houſe. See a note on 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc. xi: . 
feeders,” STEEVENS. . 


one who looks on | 


1 waſteful cock 1 . 3 a garret. And a waſte- 
ful cock, ſignifies a garret lying in waſte, neglected, put to no uſe, 

HaxMER. 

Sir T. Hanmer's explanation i is received by Dr. Warburton, yet 


I think them both apparently miſtaken. A waſteful cock is à cock 


or pipe with a turning Ropple running to waſte, In this ſenſe, 


both the terms have their uſual meaning; but I know not that cock 


is ever uſed for cockloft, or waſteful for lying in waſte, or an =p 


| lying f in waſte is at all a phraſe, JohNsOx. 


Whatever be the meaning of the preſent paſſage, it is certain, 
that Hing in waſte 1s ſtill a very common phraſe, FarmtR 


A nawaſteful cock is what we now call a waſte pipe; a pipe which 
is continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of ciſterns 
and other reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſuperfluous water. This 
circumſtance ſerved to keep the idea of Timon's unceaſing pro- 
digality in the mind of the fteward, while its remoteneſs from the 


| ſcenes of luxury within the houſe, was favourable to meditation. 


| COLLINS, 

The reader will have a perfect notion of the method taken by 
Mr. Pope in his edition, when he 1s informed that, for waſteful 
cock, that nor reads lonely mom. Maron Ee 
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Ill 57-1. POYURE, 06 more. 


Flar. Heavens, haye I ſaid, the bounty of this 


lord! 


How many prodigal bits have ſlaves, and peaſants, : 
This night engluttted ! Who is not Timon's?* 
ö What heart, head, ſword, force, means, but 1 is lord 


Timon 82 


Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon? 
Ah! when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 
The breath is gone whereof this praiſe 1 is made: 
Feaſt- won, faſt-loſt ; one cloud of winter ſhowers, 
Theſe flies are couch'd. 


VVV ſermon me no further: 
No villainous bounty yet hath gad my heart; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given.“ 

Why doſt thou weep? Canſt thou the conſcience 


lack, 


To think I ſhall lack friends? Secure thy heart ; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 
| And by the argument * of hearts by borrowing, | 


* Who is not Timon 141 ſuppoſe we ought to read, for the fake 
of meaſure : 


Who is not lord 8 s STrEEZYENs. 


. No willainous bounty yet hath paſs'd my heart; 


Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given.] Every reader muſt rejoice 


in this circumſtance of comfort which | pany itſelf to Timon, 


who, although beggar'd through want of prudence, conſoles him- 


ſelf with reflection that his ruin was not brought on 5 the of AT - 
of guilty pleaſures, STEEVENS. | 


Aud try the argument —] The licentiouſneſs «i our author 
forces us often upon far-fetched expoſitions. Arguments may mean 
| contents, as the i tern! of a book; or evidences and 1 | 


JonnsoN, 
The matter contained 1 in a poem or play was in our author's 


time commonly thus denominated, The contents of his Rape of 


Lucrece, which he certainly publiſhed himſelf, he calls The Argument. 


Hence undoubtedly his uſe of the word. If I would, ſays Timon, 
f horrowings try of what men's hearts are Lb da what they : 
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Men, and men's fortunes, could I frankly uſe, 15 
As I can bid thee ſpeak.* 


Fray. Afurance bleſs your thoughts! 
"IM. And, in ſome ſort, theſe wants of mine are | 


crown'd, 4 


That 1 account them bleſſings; for by theſe 


Shall I try friends: You ſhall perceive, how _ 


Miſtake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there, bo! —Flaminius!“ Servilius ! 1 


Enter Flaumies, Serv LIUS, and other Servants 


Seer. My ord, my Jord, — 


7 1M, I will deſpatch you ſeverally. ou, o 


lord Lucius,. — 
To lord Lucullus you; I hunted with his 


Honour to-day ;—You, to Sempronius; 5 
Commend me to their loves; and, I am proud, fay, i 


Jour bs them, &c. The old copy reads—argument not, as Dr. 5 
Johnſon ſu ppoſed arguments. MaLoNns. 


So, in Hamlet: © Have you heard the argument | ? 4 there no 


offence in it?“ Many more inſtances to the ſame power might be 
ſubjoined. STEEVENS, 


3 4; can bid thee ſpeak.) Thus the old copy ; i but | it being dear 


from the overloaded meaſure that theſe words are a playhouſe inter- 
polation, I would not heſitate to omit them. They are underſtood, 


though nor expreſſed.  STEEVENS, 
4 


And yet no Gay without a deed to crown it. 
STEBVENS. 


5 Within : ho !1] Ho, was ſupplied be Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


The frequency of Shakſpeare's s uſe of this nterjection, needs no 
f . STEEVENS. 


Flaminius l] The old copy "ERIE" IO: The correction ; 
was made by Mr, Rowe. The error probably aroſe from Fla. 
only being en e down in the Ms. Maro. 5 


| crown'd, | i. e. dignified, adorned, "made: rſpeRable | 
So, in King Henry VIII. 
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That my occaſions have found time to uſe them 
Toward a ſupply of . let the — . 1 
Be fifty talents. EP 1 
Pram As you have ſaid, my lord. W443 
Fav. Lord Lucius, and lord Lucullus? humph! : 
a; [ Aſide. 
© IM. Go you, fir, [To 0 another Serv.] to the ſe- | 
Uv!!! e — 
3 ot whom, even to the ſtate s beſt health, I 1 — 1 
Deſerv'd this hearing, ) bid em ſend o'the inſtant | 
C A thouſand talents to me. . | Hol 
J Iuhave been bold, ” 
(For that I knew it the moſt general way,“) EE | 
To them to uſe your ſignet, and your name; 
But they do ſhake their heads, and I am here 
3 No richer in return. 
ES EIS t true? « can it be? 
Fuar. They anſwer, ina Joint and corporate 
. » 
That now they are at fall, want eie cannot 
Do what they would; are lorry—you are honour- 
able. 
But yet they could have wiſh'd—they know not— 
8 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
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| lord Lucullu ?] As the ſteward is repeating the words of 
Timon I have not ſcrupled to ſupply the title /ard, which is want- 
ing in the old copy, though neceſſary to the metre, STEEvens. 


C 8 Go:you, fir, to the ſenators, | To complete the ms we * 
= read, as in the firſt ſcene of this play : 
| the ſenators of Athens. STEEVENS. | 
A 9 I knew it the miſt general way,] General is not 0 
but compendious, the way to try many at a time. Jon so 
a at full,] i. e. at an ebb. SrEEVE NS. | 


3 —— but—] was ſupplied by Sir T HOmas Hanmer, to . f 
plete the verſe. OTEEVENS. 
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May catch a wrench—would all were well— tis 
ity 


And fo, intending * other rte matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions, 
With certain half- caps,“ and * nods, 15 


They froze me into ſilence. 
T rd; You gods, reward them !— 


| 1 pr 'ythee, man, look cheerly : . Theſe old felloys : 
Have their ingratitude i in them hereditary :* 


Their blood is cak'd, *tis cold, it ſeldom flows; 
'Tis lack of * warmth, they ons kind; 


4 


intending —) i is regar ding, 1 zu rning their motice to other 


things. | Jon ns0N. 


To intend and to attend had cents the Ge: meaning. So, 


1 T he Spaniſh Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: * 


5 Good fir, intend this buſineſs.” 


"Sow Vol. V. p. 145, n. 6. STEEV ENS. 


So, in Wit, Fits, and Fancies, &c. 1 595: | | 
Tell this man that J am going to Amer to my | lord maior, | 
and that I cannot now intend his tittle-tattle,”” _ | 
| —_— in Paſquil's Night-Cap, a poem, 1623: 
For we have many ſecret ways to N = 
40 Which are not fit our huſbands ſhould. intend. 2 


5 Maloxr. 
| 5 ad theſe wt fractions + Faris by » haun, means 
een hints, interrupted ſentences, abrupt remar JohNSON. 


half-caps,| A half-cap i is a cap * moved, not put 


of. Jon NSON, 


7 cold-moving nods, | By 1 I FS not 3 


by hh Mr, Theobald, chilling or cold-producing nods, but a flight 
motion of the head, without any warmth or cordiality, 


Cold-moving 1s the ſame as coldly-moving. So—perpetual ſober 


gods, for perpetually ſober ; lazy-pacing clouds, —lowing-jealous— 
Fattering faveet, &c,—Such diſtant and uncourteous ſalutations are 


properly termed cold. moving, as proceeding om a cold and un- 


friendly diſpoſition. MaLone. 


Have their ingratitude in them hereditary J ee for 


by natural conſtitution, But ſome diſtempers of natural conſtitu- 
tion _ called ea he calls their Ingratitude ſo. 


WARBURTON. 


PEPIN SW 


oor ano nes do 
S 
n Y : 9 1 


And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy.— 
Go to Ventidius, —[ To a Serv. 1 fee [To 0 
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Fravivs,] be not ſad, 


Thou art true, and honeſt; ingeniouſly * 1 ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee —[T 0 Serv. ] Ventidius 


lately 


Bury'd his father; by whoſe death, he” $ ſtepp'd 
Into a great eſtate: when he was poor, 
Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, 

I clear'd him with five talents : Greet him from 


me; 


Bid him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceſſity | 


Touches his friend,” which craves to be remem- 
. ber'd 


With thoſe five mlents that had 4 To F LAVIUS 5 | 


give it theſe fellows 


To whom *tis inſtant due, Ne'er ſpeak, or think, 
That Timon $ fortunes * mong his friends can ſink. 


9 And ature, as it grows again ad PTY 


Is faſbion d for the journey, dull, and heavy. \ - The Gas thought | 
oocurs in The Wife for a Month of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


_*© Beſide, the fair ſoul's old too, it grows covetous, 
Which ſhows all honour is departed from us, 
And we are earth again.” STEEVENS., 
2 


ingenuous, So, in The Taming of a Shrew : | 
 « Acoutſe of learning and ingenious ſtudies,” Ree. 
3 Bid him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceſſity = 
Touches his friend, | Good, as it may afford Ventidius an oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing his bounty, and relieving his friend, in return 


for his former kindneſs :—or, ſome Honeſt neceſſity, not the conſe- 
quence of a villainous and ignoble bounty, I rather think this latter 


is the meaning. MaLoNE. 


So afterwards : „ 
2 Tf his occaſion were not birnen, 


I ſhould not urge it half fo faithfully,” STeeve XS, 


- ingeniouſly —] Ingenious was anciently uſed jnflead of 
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Fray. I would, I could not think Ke” That 
thought is bounty's foe; 


* itſelf, it © THINKS all others ſo. Rau. | 


ACT m dern! 
7 be ſame. A Room in Lucullus's Houſe. 
Fixuixius waiting. Euer a Servant 70 him. 


Serv. 1 have told my lord of you, ; he i is coming 


down to you. 


Frau. 1 thank you, fir. 


Erler Locvlrus. 


Seay. Here's my lord. 
Lucur. [Afi de.] One of lord Timon ; men? a 


gift, I warrant. Why, this hits right; I dreamt 


of a ſilver baſon and ewer to-night. Flaminius, 


+a] 1 I could not think it; O.] I concur in opinion with 


ſome former editors, that the words—think it, ſhould be omitted. 
Every reader will mentally inſert them from the ſpeech of Timon, 
_ though they are not expreſſed in that of Flavius. The laws of 


metre, in my judgement, ſhould ſuperſede the authority of the 
players, who appear in many inſtances to have taken a deſigned 


| ellipfis for an error of omiſſion, to the repeated i injury of our au- 
thor' s verſification. I would read: 


4 would, I could not. 7. bar thought 5 wy” o.. 


STEEVENS, | 
1— fo] is liberal, not bei eie Jonnson. 
0 a. ſiluer baſon and ewer—] Theſe utenſils of ſilver wks 


I 


; 
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honeſt Flaminius ; you are very reſpectively wel- 


come, fir.”—Fill me ſome wine. [Exit Servant. ] 
And how does that honourable, complete, free- 
hearted gentleman of Athens, thy Yery — 
good lord and maſter? _ | 


Fran. His health | 18 well, fir. 


Lucurc. 1 am right glad that his health is well, 
fir: And what haſt thou there under thy cloak, 
pretty Flaminius? _ 


Fram. Faith, nothing but an empty box, ſir; 
which, in my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your 
honour to ſupply ; who, having great and inſtant 


_ occaſion to uſe fifty talents, hath ſent to your lord- 


ſhip to furniſh him; nothing NY your preſent 
aſſiſtance therein. 


Luchz. La, la, la, la nothing doubting, ſays 
he? alas, good lord! a noble gentleman tis, if he 
would not keep ſo good a houſe. Many a time 


and often I have dined with him, and told him 5 


on't; and come again to ſupper to him, of purpoſe 
to have him ſpend leſs: and yet he would embrace 
no counſel, take no warning * my coming. Every 


to — 8 them! in Et houſe of an Athenian nobleman, So again, 


in The Toming of the Shreaw : 
my houſe within the city | 
es richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Haſans and exvers to lave her dainty hands,” 
See Vol. VI. p. 499, n. 8. MALoxx. | 


Our author, I believe, has introduced 6%, and ewers where 
they would certainly have been found. The Romans appear to 
have had them; and the forms of their utenſils were Jy 
copied from thoſe of Greece. STEEVENS. 

7 very reſpectively welcome, fi r.] i. e. refpeRfully. 80, 
i Kine Fab ks ' 

ie 100 reſdeAive,' v7 - 


See Vol. VIII. p. 19, n. 5. Srexvrxs. 
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man has his fault, and honeſty is his;* I have told 
him on't, but I could never get him from it. 


Re-enter Servant, z with wine. 


Sexy. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine. 


Locus. Flaminius, I have noted thee. always 
wiſe. Here's to thee. 


Fr... Your lordſhip ſpeaks your pleaſure. 


Lucur. Thave obſerved thee always for a towardly 


prompt ſpirit, —give thee thy due,—and one that 


knows what belongs to reaſon; and canſt uſe the 

time well, if the time uſe thee well: good parts in 

thee.—Get you gone, firrah. [To the Servant, who 
goes out. Draw nearer, honeſt Flaminius. Thy 
lord's a bountiful gentleman: but thou art wiſe; 
and thou know'ſt well enough, although thou comeſt 

to me, that this is no time to lend money; eſpe- 

cially upon bare friendſhip, without ſecurity. Here's 


three ſolidares? for thee; good boy, wink at me, 


and ſay, thou ſaw'ſt me not. Fare thee well. 
Frau. Ist poſſible, the world ſhould fo much 


difter; 


And we alive, that liv'd?* Fly, damned baſeneſs, 
To him that worſhips thee. 


[ Throwing the money away. 


Lucul. Ha! Now I lee, thou art a fool, and fit 


for thy maſter. [Exit Loculles, 


1 Every man has his fault, ond honeſty is Bit; 51 Honefly does 4 9 5 
here mean probity, but liberality. M. Maso. 


three ſolidares—] 1 bebeve this coin 1s from the mint 


y 
of the poet. STEEVENS. 


And we alive, that liv'd?} i. e. - And» we who were alive then, 


| alive now. As much as to fay, in /o /bort @ time, WARBURTON 
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Fra. May theſe add to the number that may 
ſcald thee! 


Let molten coin be thy damnation,” 
Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf! 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 


It turns in leſs than two nights? O you gods, 


feel my maſter's paſſion !* This ſlave 


Unto his honour," has my lord's meat in him: 
WR IRR It eating and turn to nutriment, 


3 Les * coin be thy J perhaps the poet alludes to 
the puniſhment inflicted on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In The _ 
Shepherd” s Calendar, however, Lazarus declares himſelf to have 


ſeen in hell © a great number of wide cauldrons and kettles, full 
of boyling lead and oyle, with other hot metals molten, in the 
- which were plunged and dipped the covetous men and women, for 


to fulfill and repleniſh them of their inſatiate covetiſe,” 
Again, in an ancient bl. 1. ballad, entitled, The Dead Man's 


„% And ladles full of nelud gold | 
Were poured downe their throates.“ 


Mr. M. Maſon thinks that Flaminius more “ probably 8 to 


the ſtory of Marcus Craſſus and the Parthians, who are ſaid to 


have poured molten gold down his throat, as a * and n | 


ment for his avarice.”” STEEVENS. 


8 T hou diſeaſe of a friend, ] So, '® King 1 


cc 


my daughter; 
* Op rather, a diſeaſe &Cc, STEEVENS, | 

5 1: turns in toſs than two nights 2] Alluding to the turning or 
non of milk, JoansoN. | 
paſſion “] i. e. ſuffering. So, in Macbeth - 

ou ſhall offend him, and extend his 2 zan. 
i. e. prolong his /zffering. STEEVENS. 

7 Unto his honour, ] Thus the old copy. What Flaminius ſeems 
to mean is,. — This ſlave (to the honour of his character) has, &c, 
The modern editors read-—Unto this hour, which may be right. 

| _ » STEEVENS, 


I ſhould have no FREY: in veeferring the modern reading, unto. 
this hour, as it is by far the "rouge expretion, {0 proba _ the 
right one. M. Mason. | 


Mr, Ritſon i is of the ſame opinion. STExvens, 


M m 3 
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When he is turn · d to poiſon? 
O, may diſeaſes only work upon „ 
And, when he is ſick to death, let not chat part of 05 
„ —-” - 
= Which my lord paid for, be of any power 5 : 
To expel ſickneſs, but prolong his hour!“ WEE | 


„ Arb, If theſe dc; which derange the metre, 
were omitted, would the ſentiment of Flaminius be 1mpaired ? 
| STEEVENS, 


9 nite} So the common copies. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads —nurture. JOHNSON. 


9 


Of nature is ſurely the moſt expreſſive reading; -Flominins con- 


ſiders that nutriment which Lucullus had for a length of time re- 


ceived at Timon's table, as conſtituting a great pore: of his animal 
ſyſtem. STEEVENS. 


b boar] i e. the hour of ficknefs. In for its 


| STEEVENS, 
Hit i in almoſt every ſcene of theſe W is uſed for its, but here 


] think it hour?” relates to Lucullus, and means his /; Wn -; 
If my notion be well founded, we muſt underſtand that the 


Steward wiſhes that the lite of Lucullus may be prolonged only for 
the purpoſe of his being miſerable; that ſickneſs may * play the 
torturer by ſmall and ſmall,“ and * have him nine whole years 
in killing,” —< Live loath'd and long - ſays Timon 1 in a ſubſe. 
quent ſcene; and again: 


cc Nocline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confuſion /ive /*” | | 

This indeed is nearly the meaning, if, whth- Mr. Steevens, we 

underſtand his hour to mean the hour of frckneſs : : and it muſt be 


owned that a line in Hamlet adds ſupport to his interpretation: : 


« 'This phyſick but prolongs thy fickly days.” MALONE. 


Mr. Malone's interpretation may receive further ſupport from a 
paſſage i in Coriolanus, where Menenius ſays to the Roman ſentinel : 
ge that Lou are, lang; and your miſery increaſe with your age.“ 


STEEVENS, | 
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SCEN E II. 
The fame. A publick Place. 
| Enter Loc IU 3 with three ers. 


Luc. Who, the Joid Timon? he is my very good 
friend, and an honourable gentleman. 


1. $7R4n. We know him for no leſs, though 
we are but ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you 


one thing, my lord, and which I hear from common 


rumours; now lord Timon's happy hours are done“ 
and paſt, and his eſtate ſhrinks from him. 


Luc. Fye, no, do not believe i it; he. cannot want 
for money. 


2. STRAN. But believe you 4 my lord, that, 


not long ago, one of his men was with the lord 5 
: Lucullus, to borrow ſo many talents; * nay, _ 


: We 3 him for 19 Ry 75 That i is, wwe 1 him by report to 
be »» leſe than you repreſent kim, though we are W to his 
perſon, Jounson, 


To 4now, in the preſent, and ſeveral 1 eds. is uſed by g 


our author fort acknowledge, So, in Coriolanus, Act V. ſc. v: 


% Fou are to i 
That proſperouſly I have attempted, and 
« With bloody paſſage led your wars—” &c, STEEVENS, 


are done—] i. e. c conſumed. See Vol. IX. p. 623, n. 8. 
Maloxr. 
$ 10 Jews ſo many alen; 33 Such is the reading of the 


old copy The modern editors read arbitrarily—ffty talents. S 
many is not an uncommon colloquial expreſſion for an indefinite 
number. The ſtranger me not ROW: the exact ſum. . 

| STEEVENS, | 


So, Queen Elizabeth to one of her parliaments : “ And for me, 


it {hall be ſufficient that a marble ſtone declare that a queen having 


M m4 
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extremely for't, and ſhow'd what neceſſity belong d 


to't, and yet was denied. 


Luc. How? 


2. SrRAV. I tell you, denied, my lod; 
Luc. What a ſtrange caſe was that? now, before 


the gods, I am aſham'd on't. Denied that ho- 


nourable man? there was very little honour ſhow'd 


in't. For my own part, I muſt needs confeſs, I 


have received ſome ſmall kindneſſes from him, as 


money, plate, jewels, and ſuch like trifles, nothing 


comparing to his; yet, had he mistook him, and 


ſent to me," I ſhould ne'er have denied his occaſion 


ſo many talents. 


migned fuch a time, li. e. the time that 1 ſhould have reigned, 8 
whatever time that might happen to be,] lived and died a virgin.“ 


So, Holinſned: “ The biſhop commanded his ſervant to bring 


him the book bound in white vellum, lying in his ſtudy, 15 ford 6: 
place. 


We ſhould now write —in a certain place. | 
Again, in the Account-book, kept by Empſon in the time of | 


Henry the Seventh, and quoted by Bacon in his Hiſtory of that 
king: 


«© Jtem, Received of fuch a one five marks, . a pardon to be 
procured, and if the pardon do not paſs, the money to be repaid. 
He fold /o nuch of his eſtate, when he came of age, (mean- 
ing @ certain parties of his eftate,) i 1s yet the phraſcology of Scotland, 

MaLoNE. 
9 yer, bad he wok 1 = ſent to ne,] We ſhould read: 


miſiock'd him, i. e. overlooked, negletted to ſend to him. 


WARBURTORN. 
I rather read, get bad her not miſtook him, >. and An. to me. 


Joh nsoN. 


Mr. Edwards d to A bad be miſſed Jew Lucius 
has juſt declared that he had had fewer preſents from Timon, than 


Lucullus had received, who therefore ought to have been the firſt 
to aſſiſt him. Yet, ſays he, had Timon miſtooþ him, or overlooked 
| that circumſtance, and ſent to me, I ſhould not have denied &c. 


| SrEEV ENS. 
That is. had By (Timon) miſtaken kimfelf and ſent to me, I 


| as ne'er” &c. He means to inſinuate that it would have been 
a kind of miſtake in Timon to apply to a perſon who had received 
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Enter SERVILIUS. 


Ful. ou, by good hap, reader 8 my lord; 1 have L 
ſweat to ſee his N honour'd lord, 5 
i 3 py [To Loctys. 


Luc. Servilius! you are kindly met, ſir. Fare 
thee well:—Commend me to thy honourable-vir- 


tuous lord, my very exquiſite friend. 


ſent 
Loc. Ha! ok has 1 ſent! ? 1 am ſo a. 


dear'd to that lord; he's ever ſending : How ſhall 
I thank him, think” ſt thou? And what has he ſent 
now? Fe 


Fak. He has 3 ſent his orelent occalion now, 


my lord ; requeſting your lordſhip. to N his 
inſtant ule with ſo 855 talents.” 


| ſuch trifling favours from him, in preference to Lucullus, who 
had received much greater; but if Timon had made that miſtake, 


he ſhould not have denied him ſo many talents. M. Masox. 
Had he miſtook him means, had he by miſtake thought him under 


leſs obligations than me, and ſent to me accordingly. HrarTn. 
I think with Mr. Steevens that him relates to Timon, and that | 


mi Nad him is a reflective participle. MaLoNE. 


— 
1 


denied his occaſion ſo many talents.) i. e. a certain number 
of — ſuch a number as he might happen to want. This paſ- 


| ſage, as well as a former, (ſee n. 6, p. $34). ſhews that the text 


below is not corrupt. MaLoNE. 


8 wwith ſo many zalerts.] Such again is the reading with 
which the old copy ſupplies us. Probably the exact number of 
talents wanted was not expreſsly ſet down by Shakſpeare. If this 


was the caſe, the player who repreſented the character, ſpoke of the 


firſt number that was uppermoſt in his mind; and the printer, who 
copied from the playhouſe books, put down an indefinite for the 
definite ſum, which remained unſpecified. The modern editors 


read again in this inſtance, fifty talents, Perhaps the ſervant brought 
| 2 note with him which he tendered to Lucullus. STEEVENS. 


SER. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath | 
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Luc. I know, his lordſhip is but merry with me; 


He cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. 


Fx R. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord. 
If his occaſion were not virtuous,? 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully.* 


Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Servilius? 
Sxk. Upon my ſoul, *tis true, fir. 


Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh ” 
myſelf againſt ſuch a oor time, when! might have 


ſhown myſelf honourable? how unluckily it hap- 


po n'd, that I ſhould purchaſe the day before for a g 
littl 8 


e _—_ and undo a gut deal of honour?%— 


/ 


There is, I am confident, no error. I 3 met with this kind 


of phraſeology in many books of Shakſpeare's age. In Fuliu 
Cæſar we have the phraſe uſed here. Lacilius wes to his adver- 


ſary: 
e There i is 1 8 much, that thou wilt Kill me frraight, ot 


Maron, 
9 77 bis ni jon abere not e fue for drang. OT, 


Prang. WarBURTON, 


The meaning may more naturally be—If he did not want it for = 


a good uſe, JonhNSO. 


Dr. Johnſon's explication is certainly ri ht—We had before : 
*« Some good neceſſity touches his friend.” MALONE. 


- half fo faithfully.) Faithfully for fervently. Therefore, 
| 3 more ado, the Oxford editor alters the text to fervently. 


But he might have ſeen, that Shakſpeare uſed faithfully for fer- 


vently, as in the former part of the ſentence he had aſed virlubui 
for forcible, WAR BURTON. 


"Mp or fervour uſually attending fidelity. Ma LONE. | 
that I ſhould purchaſe the day before for & little part, and 


. th a great deal of honour ? | Though there is a ſeeming plauſible 


antitheſis in the terms, I am very well aſſured they are corrupt at 
the bottom. For a little part of what? Honour is the only ſub- 


ſtantive that follows in the ſentence. How much is the antitheſis _ 


improved by the ſenſe which my emendation gives? “ That ! 
| ſhould purchaſe tor a little dirt, and undo a great deal of honour!” 
| Tr FORALD. 


. * 
. 


= 
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| Servilius, now before the gods, I am not able to 
do't; the more beaſt, I ſay :—I was ſending to uſe 


lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can witneſs ; 


but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, I had 
done it now. Commend me bountifully to his 


good lordſhip; and I hope, his honour will con- 
ceive the faireſt of me, becauſe I have no power to 
be kind :—And tell him this from me, I count it 


: one of my greateſt afflictions, ſay, that I cannot 


pleaſure ſuch an honourable gentleman. Good 


Servilius, will you befriend me ſo far, as to uſe 
mine own words to him? 


Sk. Yes, fir, I ſhall. 


Luc. Iwill look you out a good turn, Servilius.— 
Lo os, [Exit SERVILIUS. 


| This emendation is received, like all others, by Sir T. Hanmer, 
but neglected by Dr. Warburton. I think Theobald right in ſuſ- 


peecting a corruption; nor is his emendation injudicious, 1 g 
perhaps we may better read, purchaſe the day before for a little park. 


| Fe op wrong. | = JOHNSON. 
I am ſatisfied with the old reading, which is ſufficiently in our 


author's manner. By purchaſing what brought me but little honour, 
J have loft the more honourable opportunity of ſupplying the wants 
of my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpects a quibble between 
honour in its common acceptation, and honour (i. e. the /ord/hip 


of a place,) in a legal ſenſe. See Jacobs's Dictionary. 
| = ; = 8 SrEEVENS. 


l am neither ſatisfied with the amendments propoſed, or with 


Steevens's explanation of the preſent reading; and have little doubt 


but we ſhould read ““ purchaſe for a little port,“ inſtead of part, 
and the meaning will then be How unlucky was I to have pur- 


chaſed, but the day before, out of a little vanity, and by that 
means diſabled myſelf from doing an honourable action.“ Por! 


means. /owv, or magnificences, M. MasoN. 


I believe Dr. Johnſon's reading is the true one. I once ſuſpected 


the phraſe „“ purchaſe for;”” but a more attentive examination of 


our author's works and thoſe of his contemporaries, has ſhewn me 
the folly of ſuſpecting corruptions in the text, merely becauſe it 
exhibits a different phraſeology from that uſed at this dax. 

| | | | ; | | Ma1.0xs. 
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True, as you ſaid, Timon i is ſhrunk, indeed; 
And he, that once denied, will hardly ſpeed. 


[ Exit Lucius, 


1. STRAN. Do you obſerve this, Hoftilius? 4 
2. STRAN. Ay, too well. 


1. STRA4vn. Why this 


| Is the world's foul and juſt of the ſame piece 
Is every flatterer's ſpirit. Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the ſame diſh?" for, in 
My knowing, Timon has been this lord $ father, 


4 Is. you 1 1 H lu ?] Iam viling to believe, for 


the ſake of metre, that our author wrote: 


Oe you * Ho otilins ? 
Ay, t00 a.” Suu : 
3 


Why, this is the world's ſoul ; | 
And juſt of the ſame piece is every — 5 . 3 
Mr. Upton has not unluckily tranſpoſed the two final 8 thus: 
Why, this is the world's ſport; 5 
Of the ſame piece is every flatterer's ſoul. | 
The paſſage is not ſo obſcure as to provoke ſo much enquiry. 


This, ſays he, is the foul or ſpirit of the world: every flatterer plays 


the fame game, makes port with the confidence of his friend, 
Jon nson, 
Mr. M. Maſon prefers the 8 of Dr. Warburton to the 


_ tranſpoſition of Mr, Upton, STEEVENS. 


The emendation, /pirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburion: but to | 
Mr. Theobald, The word was frequently pronounced as one ſyl- 
lable, and ſometimes, I think, written ſprite. Hence the corrup- 

tion was eaſy ; whilſt on the other hand it is highly improbable that 
two words ſo diſtant from each other as /ou/ and ſport [or Spirit] 


ſhould change places. Mr. Upton did not take the trouble to look 
into the old copy ; but ending (es and /port the final words of two 


lines in Mr, Pope's and the ſu ſequent editions, took it for granted 
they held the ſame ſituation in the original edition, which we fee 
was not the caſe, I do not believe this ſpeech was intended by the 


author for verſe, MaLon E. 


6 that dips in the ſame di 2 ?] This heals 3 is l 


e that dippeth his hand with me in the diſh,” bf; Matthew, 


xxvi. 23. OTEEVENS, 


Setter? 5 ſpirit This is Dr. Warburton' 5 5 emendation, | 
| T he her modern] editions read: Tz 
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reads: 


Has paid his men their wages: He ne'er drinks, 


But Timon's ſilver treads upon his lip; 
And yet, (O, ſce the monſtrouſneſs of man 


When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape!) 


He does deny him, in reſpect of his,” 


What charitable men afford to beggars. 
3. Srxax. Religion groans at it. 


1: STRAIN. For mine own part, 


I never taſted Timon in my life, 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, 
To mark me for his friend; yet, I proteſt, 


For his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue, 


And honourable carriage, 


Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, 
1 would have put my wealth into donation, 
And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him," 


ii respect of his,] i. e. conſidering Timon's claim for 


what he aſks. WARBURTON. | | 
In reſpe& of his fortune: what Lucius denies to Timon is in pro- 


portion to what Lucius poſſeſſes, leſs than the uſual alms given by 

good men to beggars. Jo N SV. . 
Does not his refer to the /ip of Timon — Though Lucius himſelf 

drink from a ſilver cup which was Timor's gift to him, he refuſes 


to Timon, in return, drink from any cup. HexLEv. 
8 [ would have put my avealth into donation, 35 
Aud the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him,] Sir T. Hanmer 
I aould have put my wealth into partition, 
And the beſt half ſhould have attorn'd to him, RE 
Dr. Warburton receives atorn'd. The only difficulty is in the 


word return d, which, ſince he had receiv'd nothing from him, 


cannot be uſed but in a very low and licentious meaning. | 
| | | . 17 ER | Jon NSO N. 


lad his necefſity made uſe of me, I avould have put my fortune into 


| 4 condition to be alienated, and the beſt half af what I had gained ny. 
| ſel f, or received from others, Jhould have found its way ·ỹte him, Either | 
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And kept his credit with his purſe; 
Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money 
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So much I love his heart: But, I perceive, 
Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe; 


For N ſits above conſcience. [ Exennt, 


fach icemioas expoſition muſt be dllowdd, or the paſſage remain in 
obſcurity, as ſome readers may not chooſe to receive Sir Thomas 


- Hanmer's emendation. 


The following lines, 1 in Hane, Act II. . ii. perſuade 
me that my explanation of—put my Wealth into * ſomewhat 
doubtful : : 

« Put your dread pleaſures m more into commend 
Than to entreaty.“ 


| again, in Cymbeline, Act III. & iv: 


And mad'ſt me pr? into N the ſuits 
Of princely fellows, &c. 


Perhaps the ſtranger means to ſay, I would have Geste my wealth 
as a preſent originally received from him, and on this occaſion have 


returned him the half of that whole for which I ſuppoſed myſelf 


to be indebted to his 8 8 8 Macbeth has W the ſame 
ſentiment: i | 


* — 3 in compt | | 
< To make their audit at your highneſs pleaſure, 
* Still to return your on, STEEVENS. | 


The diffculty of this paſſage ariſes from the word reture' 


Warburton propoſes to read aνꝭů d; but that word always relates | 


to perſons, not to things. It 1s the tenant that attorns, not the 
lands. The meaning ot the paſſage 7 to be this :—** Though 
T never taſted of Timon's bounty, yet 


it down 1 in account as a donation, to ſuppoſe 1 it a donation. 


M. Masox. 


1 have no doabe that the latter very happy e wer oe given 
by Mr. Steevens is the true one. Though (gays the 

taſted Timon's bounty in my life, I would have ſuppoſed my whole 
fortune to have been a gif? from him, &c. So, in the common 
phraſe,— Put yourſelf i. e. ſuppoſe yourſelf] in my place. Ihe 


paſſages quoted by Mr. Steevens fully ſupport the phraſe in 


donation. 


* Return'd to him“ neceſſarily includes the idea of having « come 
| from him, and therefore can not mean ſimply Hund its away, the 
- Interpretation firſt * by Mr. Steevens. Malox E. 


have ſuch an eſteem for his 
virtue, that had he applied to me, I ſhould have conſidered my 
: wealth as proceeding rom his donation, and have returned half of 

it to him again.“ To put his wealth into donation, means, to put 


peaker) I never 
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SCENE III. 
The Same. 4 Room in Sempronius's Houſe. 


Enter SeMPRONIUS, and a Servant if Timon” S. 


Sear. Muſt he needs . me int? Humph! 
. Bove all others? 

: He might have tried lord Lucius, or Lucullus; : 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 

Whom he redeem'd from _—_—_ 5 All theſe three · 

: Owe their eſtates unto him. 


SERV. un lord, 

5 They have all been touch” d, and found baſe metal; 
or 

They have all deny'd TE ,” 


FF How ! have they 40 7 0 him! 
Has Ventidius 4 and LOU deny'd him? ? 


9 And now 1 3 is TOY too, | = 
| Wham he redeem'd from priſm :| This circantiance likewiſe 
occurs in the anonymous unpubliſhed comedy of Timon © | 
DO yee ingrateful! have I freed yee | 
From bonds in priſon, to requite me thus, 
Jo trample ore mee in my miſery?” MALONE. 


theſe three —] The word three was inſerted by Sir T. 
een to complete the meaſure; as was the exclamation O, for 
the ſame reaſon, in the following ſpeech. STEEVENS., 


+ They have all been touch'd, | That is, tried, alluding to the 
| touchſtone. JonnsoN. 
So, in King Richard I: 

** O Buckingham, now do I play the ane; 3 
Io try, if thou be current gold, indeed.” STEEVENS. 
Has Ventidius &c,] With this mutilated and therefore rugged 
ſpeech no ear accuſtomed to harmony can be ſatisfied, Sir . 
Hanmer thus reforms the firſt part of it : | 
Have Lucius, and Ventidius, and Lucullus, 

Deny d him all? and does he ſend ta me ? 


— 
—= => 


* * 
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And hone he ſend to me? Three? humph !— 


It ſhows but little love or judgement in kim,” = 


Muſt I be his laſt refuge? His friends, like 95 | 


ſicians, 


5 Thrive, 8 him over; Muſt 1 take the e cure upon ; 


me? 


: vet we e might better, 1 think, read wich a later editor: 


Deny d him, ſay you? aud does he oak to me ? 
Three ? humph! 
It. hows &. 


But] can only point out metrical clapidations w which I profeſs my 


. to repair. STEEVENS. 


- His friends, like phyſiciant, 
Thiive, give him over ;| Sir T. Hanmer reads, 275 ', play. 


8 


ſibly enough. Inſtead of three propoſed by Mr. Pope, I thould 


read thrice. But perhaps the old reading is the true. Jonnsox, 


Perhaps we ſhould read—riv'd. They give him over fpriv'd; 
that i is, prepared for immediate death by fhrift, TyRwHiTT. 


Perhaps the following paſſage in Webſter's dae of Malfy, is 


5 the beſt comment after all: 


66 


Piryficians thus 
« With het hands Full of money, uſe to give o'er 
Their patients.“ 


The paſſage will then mean: —“ His friends, like phyſicians, 


thrive by his bounty and fees, and either re/ingu; „ and forſake him, 


or give his caſe up as deſperate.” To give over in The Taming of 


the Shrew has no reference to the irremediable condition of a 
patient, but ſimply means to leave, to forſake, to quit : 
And therefore let me be thus bold with you 
J give you over at this firſt encounter, 
«© Unleſs you will accompany me thither,” STEEVENs, 


The editor of the ſecond folio, the firſt and e corrupter 


of theſe plays, for Thrive, ſubſtituted Thriv'd, on which the con- 
jectures of Sir Thomas Hanmer and Mr. Tyrwhitt were founded. 


The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from The Dutcheſs of Malfy, 
is a ſtrong confirmation of the old reading; for Webſter appears 


both in that and in another piece of his (The White Devil) to have 
frequently imitated Shakipeare. Thus, in The Dutcheſs 4 Mat, 
wie find: | 


cc Uſe me well, you were beſt: 
What I have done, I have done ; 1 1 confeſs nothing.” 
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He has much diſgracdn me in't; Tam angry at him, 


Apparently fol Othello 


«« Demand me nothing; what you know, you know; 
«« From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.“ 


| Again the Cardinal, ſpeaking to his miſtreſs Julia, who had im- 


portuned him to diſcloſe the cauſe of his melancholy, ſays: : 
| 1 Satisfy thy longing; 
The only way to make thee keep _ counſel, 
6 Is, not to tell the“. 
| 80, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
for ſecrecy 
No lady cloſer; for I well believe. : 


| Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt x not know.” 
Again, in The White Dewil - 


_ 7” baber, my lord, with painted devils,” 
So, in Macbeth: 


— ii the eye of child 
« That fears a painted devil, IB 
Again, in The White Devil : 15 
eee he ſecret of my prince, 
« Which I will wear 1th” inſide of my heart,” 
Copied, 1 think, From theſe lines of Hamlet: _ 
| ive me the man | 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will « avear him 
«© In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart,” 


The White Devil was not printed till 1612.—Hamlet had 1 | 
in 1604. See alſo another imitation quoted in a note on Cymbeline, 
AR IV. ſc. ii.; and the laſt ſcene of the fourth act of The 
Dutcheſs of Malfy, which ſeems to have been copied from our au- 


thor's King John, Act IV. fc. i. 
The Dutcheſs of Malfy had certainly appeared before 1619, i 


Burbage, who died in that year, acted in it; I believe, before 1616, 


for II imagine it is the play alluded to in Ben Jonſon's an a to 
Every Man in his Humour, printed in that year: 


« To make a child new-ſwaddled to proceed 
cc: Beg he. © 
So that probably the lines above cited from Webſter" s play by 
Mr. Steevens, were copied from Timor before it was in print ; for 


it firſt appeared in the folio, 1623. Hence we may conclude, that 


thrive was not an error of the preſs, but our author's original word, 
which Webſter imitated, not from the printed book, bur from the 
repreſentation of the play, or the Mf. copy. 


It is obſervable, that in this piece of Webſter's, the dutcheſs, who, 


like Deſdemona, is ſtrangled, revives after long ſeeming dead, W | 


a few words, and then dies. MaLoNne. 
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That might have known my Place: I ſee no ſenſe 


for't, 
But his occafions might have woo'd me firſt; 
For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 
That e' er receiv'd gift from him: 


And does he think ſo back wardly of me now, 
That l'll requite it laſt? No: So it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the reſt, 


And I amongſt the lords be thought a fool." 
1 had rather than the worth cf thrice the ſum, 


He had ſent to me firſt, but for my mind's ſake; 
1 had ſuch a courage to do him good. But now 


return, 


. And with their faint reply this anſwer join; 


Who bates mine honour, ſhall not Know my coin. 
[Exil. 


5 . Excellent!" Your lordſhip $a goodly villain, 
The devil knew not what he did, when he made 


man politick ; he croſs'd himſelf by't: and I cannot 


think, but, in the end, the villainies of man will 
ſet him clear.” How fairly his lord ſtrives to ap- 


„ And I 3 the lords be 3 a fol.] [Old 1 
*mong ft lords be thought a fool. ] The perſonal pronoun was inſerted 


by the editor of the ſecond folio. Malox k. 


I have changed the poſition of the perſonal pronoun, 1 added 
the for the ſake of metre, which, in too many pou. of thisplay, | is 
incorrigible. STEEVENS. | 

71 1 bad. ſuch a auge. Such an a fuch an eager deſire. 
_ Jonnson. 

8 Excellent! Ke.] I ſuppoſe the former part of this ſpeech to 
have been originally written in verſe, as well as the latter ; though 
the players having printed it as proſe (omitting ſeveral ſy 1lables 


neceſſary to the metre) it cannot now be reſtored without ſuch ad- 


ditions as no editor is at liberty to inſert in the text. STEEVENS. 
1 ſuſpect no omiſſion whatſoever here. MarLoxe, | | 
9 The devil knew not what he did, when he made man politich ; he 


croſs'd himſelf by't : and I cannot think, but, in the end, the willainies 


of man will ſet him cicar. ] I cannot but think that the negatiye. 
I | 
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yt has intruded into this paſſage, and the reader will think ſo too, 
when he reads Dr. Warburton's explanation of the next words. 

| „„ e - # 
ill jet him clear.) Set him clear does not mean acquit 


him before heaven; for then zhe devil muſt be ſuppoſed 20 know 


 avhat he did : but it ſignifies puzzle him, outdo him at his own 
weapons. WARBURTON. %% pf nemo ont x 


How the devil, or any other being, ſhould be : chas by being 8 | 
_ puzzled and outdone, the commentator has not explained. When in 


à crowd we would have an opening made, we ſay, Stand clear, that 


is, out of the way of danger, With ſome affinity to this uſe, though 
not without great harſnneſs, to et clear, may be to /er aſide, But 
I believe the original corruption is the inſertion of the negative, 
which was obtruded by ſome tranſcriber, who ſuppoſed craſd to mean 


thwarted, when it meant, exempted from evil, The uſe of croffing 

by way of protection or purification, was probably not worn out 
in Shakſpeare's time. The ſenſe of et clear is now eaſy; he has 
no longer the guilt of tempting man. To croſs hinſelf may mean, 


in a very familiar ſenſe, to clear his ſcore, to get out of debt, to quit 


his reckoning. He knew not what he did, may mean, he knew not 


| how much good he was doing himſelf, There is no need of 


emendation. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps Dr. Warburton's explanation is the true one. Clear is 
an adverb, or ſo uſed ; and Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary obſerves that 
1 ſet means, in Addiſon, to embarraſs, to diſtreſs, to perplex.— 

If then the devil made men politick, he has thwarted his own in- 
tereſt, becauſe the ſuperior cunning of man will at laſt puzzle him, 
or be above the reach of his temptations. TOLLEK Tr. 

Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is nearly right; but I don't 
ſee how the inſertion of the negative injures the ſenſe, or why that 


ſhould be conſidered as a corruption. Servilius means to ſay, that 


the devil did not foreſee the advantage that would ariſe to himſelf 
from thence, when he made men politic. He redeemed himſelf 


by it; for men will, in the end, become ſo much more villainous 


than he is, that they will ſet him clear; he will appear innocent 
when compared to them. Johnſon has rightly explained the words, 

* he croſſed himſelf by it. So, in Cymbeline, Poſthumus ſays of 
himſelf : = CC poonp ponss | ES 
2 | It is I ED 

That all the abhorred things o'the earth amend, 

* By being worſe than they. M. Mason. 
The meaning, I think, is this :—The devil did not know what be 
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pear foul? takes virtuous copies to be wicked; like 
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Of ſuch a nature is his politick love. 


Again, in Macbeth: 


Again, in the play before us: 


$48 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
thoſe that, under hot ardent zeal, would ſet whole 
realms on fire.* _ „„ on 


This was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fled, 


Dow! about, ſhow much his reputation for wickedneſs would be dimi- 


niſhed] when he made man crafty and intereſted ; he thwarted himſelf 


y it; [by thus raiſing up rivals to contend with him in iniquity, 
and at length to ſurpaſs him;] and I cannot but think that at laft the 
 enormities of mankind will riſe to ſuch a height, as lo make even Satan 

 bimſelf, in compariſon, appear (what he would leaſt of all wiſh to be) 
Spotleſs and innocent. 8 8 Eo | | 


Clear is in many other places uſed by our author and the con- 
temporary writers, for innocent. So, in The Tempeſt : 


4 nothing but heart's ſorrow, 
And a clear life enſuing.” 


This Duncan 
„ Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
« So clear in his great office.—.“ | 


Roots, ye clear gods! | 

in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, 1657: 

4. — I know myſelf am clear : 

As is the new-born infant.” MALONT. 

Ihe devil's folly in making man politick, is to appear in this, 
that he will, at the long run be too many for his old maſter, and 


Again, 


get free of his bonds. The villainies of man are to ſet himſelf 
clear, not the devil, to whom he is ſuppoſed to be in thraldom. 


| | 33 BEL R1Ts0N. 
Concerning this difficult paſſage, I claim no other merit than 
that of having left before the reader the notes of all the com- 
mentators. I myſelf am in the ſtate of Dr. Warburton's devil, — 
puzzled, inſtead of being /ct clear by them. STEEVENS. . 
ales virtuous copies 20 be wicked; like thoſe &c.] This 
15 a reflection on the puritans of that time. "Theſe people were then 
{et upon the project of new- modelling the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


government according to ſcripture rules and examples; which makes 


him ſay, that zwnder zeal for the word of God, they avould ſet whole 
realms on fire, So, Sempronius pretended to that warm affection 


and generous jcalouſy of friendſhip, that is affronted, if any other 


be applied to before it. At beſt the ſimilitude is an aukward 


one; but it fitted the audience, though not the /peaker. „ 


WARBURTON, 


——— ͤ — 2 —— — 
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Save the gods only: Now his friends are dead, 
Doors, that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 
Many a bounteous year, muſt be employ'd 
Now to guard ſure their maner.- 

And this is all a liberal courſe allows; 


Who) cannot keep his wealth, muſt keep his houſe. 
- Exil. 


SCENE Iv. 
The fame. 4 Hall 5 in Timon $ Hou iſe. 


Enter two ſervants of Vauro, and the ſervant of 
Lucius, meeting Titus, HorTensIUs, and other 
3 to Timon” $ Creditors, "Ru his coming 
our. | | | 


Vas. SERV. Well met ; good-morrow, Titus and | 
Hortenſius. TT 


Tir. The like to you, kind Varro. 1 
- Hog. Lucius? 
What, do we meet r together? 

%%% ( Ay, and, I think. 


One bulineſs does command us all; tr mine 
Is money. 


75 IT. Soi is theirs and ours. 


1 Save the gods only ] Old tw only the gods. The: 
tranſpoſition is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. STEEVENS. 


4 — kt bis 1 i. e. keep within doors for fear of duns. 
| JonnSON., 


1 So, i in Meaſure for Mabe, Act III. b. ii: © You will turn 
| good. huſband now, 7 * you will keep * houſe.” | 


1 STBEVERs, 
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.- - Enter Phlilorus. 
* Loc. SERV. And fir 
Philotus too! | 


i Good day at once. 


- EC N les good brother, 
What do you think the hour? 


„ FI | Labouring for nine. 
Luc. Serv. So much? da 

PE os Ss - Is not my lord ſeen yet? 
Luc. SERV. En, yet. 


PHI. 1 wonder on 't; he was wont to ſhine at 
levers: -: 


Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are : waxed ſhorter 
with him: 


SY You muſt conſider, that a prodigal courſe 


Is like the ſun's; * but not, like his, recoverable. 
J fear, 


*Tis deepeſt ues in lord Timor $ purſe; J 


That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little.“ 


1 Pur. Iam of your” fear for that. 


5 


ws dl al 8 . | £ 1 
I. like the uns;] That is, like him in blaze and ſplendor. 
Holes occidere & redire paſſunt. Catul. Johxsox. 


Theobald and the ſubſequent editors, ts: enough, but 
without neceſſity, read—a prodigal's courſe. We have the ſame 
phraſe as that in the text in the laſt couplet of the preceding ſcene : 

And this is all a /iberal courſe allows. 1 MALONE. 2 


reach deep enough, and yet 

Find little, | Still, perhaps, alluding to the effects of" winter, 
during which ſome animals are obliged to ſeek their ſcanty * | 
vifion through a depth of now. STEEVENS, | 


8 
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Tir. I'll ſhow you how to obſerve a ſtrange event. 
Your lord ſends now for money. 


Hos. 75 Mlioſt true, he does. 


Jr. And he wears jewels now of Timon' $ Witty 
For which I wait for money. 


Thor. It is againſt my heart. 


e : : © --- IGEK, how 8 it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes: 
And een as if your lord ſhould wear rich Jewels, 

And ſend for money for em. 


ok. I am weary of this eee the gods can 
witneſs: 

I know, my lord hath fp ent of Timon's wealth, 

And now ingratitude Ts it worſe than ſtealth. 


15 VAR. ERV. Yes, mine's three thouſand crowns: 15 
| What's yours? 


Lc. &. ERV. Five thouſand mine. 


7. Van. Serv. Tis much 3 and it ſhould : 
ſeem by the ſum, _ 
v. our + ide s confidence was Mw mine; * 


Elſe, — his had quarts d. 


an æbeary oy this SRI, Th That is, of * am ron, of | 
this employment. JoansoN. | | 


8 Elke, ſurely, his had equalPd.]. Should it not be, 24. ſeb. | 
mine had equall d. JoHN SON. 


The meaning of the paſſage is evidently and ſimply hs: Yau! 
maſter, it ſeems, had more confidence in lord Timon than mine, other- 
wiſe his (i. e. my maſter's) deb? (i. e. the money due to him from 
Timon) would certainly have been as great as your maſter's (i. e. as 
the money which Timon owes to your maſter); that is, 6 maſter 
being as rich as yours, could and would have advanced Timon as 
large a ſum as your maiter has advanced him, if he (my maſter) 
had thought it prudent to do ſo. RirsonN. _ | 


The meaning may be, “ The confidential friendſhip ſubſiſting | 
between your maſter [Lucius] and Timon, was greater than that 
ſubſiſting between my maſter Varro] and Timon; elle ſurely the 


8 
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Enter PLAMINIUS. 


Tr. One of lord Timon's men. 


Luc. Sexy. Flaminius! fir, a word: Pray, is my 
; lord e to come torch? 3 


fin borrowed by Timon from your maſter had been eu to, and 
not greater than, the ſum borrowed from mine; and this equality 
would have been produced by the application made to my maſter 
being raiſed from three thouſand crowns to five thouſand.“ 5 
Iwo ſums of unequal magnitude may be reduced to an equality, 
as well by addition to the leſſer ſum, as by ſubtraction from the 
greater. Thus, if A. has applied to B. for ten pounds, and to C. 
for five, and C. requeſts that he may lend A. preciſely the /ame ſum 
as he ſhall be furniſhed with by B, this may be done, either by C's 
augmenting his loan, and lending ten pounds as well as B, or by B's 

diminiſhing his loan, and, like C, lending only five pounds. The | 

words of Varro's ſervant therefore may mean, Elfe ſurely the ſame 

ſums had been borrowed by Timon from both our maſters. 


I have preſerved this interpretation, becauſe I once thought it 


| probable, and becauſe it may ſtrike others as t. But the true ex- 
plication I believe is this (which I alſo l propoſed). His 
may refer to mine, It ſhould ſeem that the confidential friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting between your maſter and Timon, was greater than 
that ſubſiſting between Timon and my maſter ; elſe ſurely his ſum, 
i. e. the ſum borrowed from my maſter, [the laſt anrecedent ] had 
been as large as the ſum borrowed from yours.“ | 
The former interpretation (though I think it wrong,) 1 have 
ſtated thus preciſely, and exactly in ſulſtance as it appeared ſeveral 
years ago, (though the expreſſion 1s a little varied, ) beeauſe a 
REMARKER | Mr. Ritſon has endeavoured to repreſent it as un- 
intelligible. 
I his Remarker, however, it is obſervable, after ſaying, that he 
| ſhall take no notice of /uch ſee-ſaw conjectures, with great gravity 
Propoſes a comment evidently formed on the latter of them, as an 


original interpretation of his own, on which the reader may 1 78 
rely. MaLoNE. | | 


It muſt be perfectly clear, that the Remarker could not be in- 
debted to a note which, ſo far as it is intelligible, ſeems diametri- 
_ cally oppoſite to his idea. It is equally ſo, that the editor [Mr. 

Malone | .has availed himſelf of the above Remark, to vary the 


expreſſion of his conjecture, and give it a ſenſe it would otherwiſe 
never have had, RiTsoN, 
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FAM. No, indeed; he is not. 


Tir. We attend his lordſhip; "pray 8 ſo 
8 Mis | 
Fram. I need not tell him that; he knows, you 
are too Ailigent. . [Exit FLAMINIUS. 


Euler FLavius in a cloak, muffled. 


Luc. S ray Ha! is not that his ſteward muffled 
: | 02 | 
He goes away in a cloud: call him, call him. 

Tir. Do you hear, ſir? 

I. Vas. SERV. By your leave, fir, — 

FLav. What do you aſk of me, my friend? 
Tir. We wait for certain money here, „„ 

Fla. | 3 
If money were as certain as your Waiting 
Twere ſure enough. Why then preferr'd you not 


Lour ſums and bills, when your falſe maſters eat 


Of my lord's meat? Then they could ſmile, and 
_ fawn 


Upon his debts, and take down th' intereſt 


Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourſelyes but 
„ Wrong, : 


; To {tir me up; let me paſs quietly : 
Believe't, my lord and I have made an end; 
I have no more to reckon, he to ſpend. 


Luc. SERV. Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 


FA., If twill not,“ 
Tis not ſo baſe as you; for you ſerve knaves. 
[ Exit. 


„ If vill 8 Ola 71 'ewill not ſerve. I have ven- 
tured to omit the uſeleſ; repetition of the verb—/er ve, becauſe it 
injures the metre, STEEVENS, | | 
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1. Fan SERV. How! what does his caſhier'd 
worſhip mutter ? 


2. Var. SER. No matter what; he's poor, and 
that's revenge enough. Who can ſpeak broader 
than he that has no houſe to put his head in? fuch 
may rail againſt — W 0 


Enter Sraviltus- 


7. r. 0. here's Servilius ; now we ſhall know | 
Some anſwer. > 

An, Of bt beſeech you, gentlemen, 
To repair ſome other hour, I ſhould much 
Derive from it: for, take it on my ſoul, 
My lord leans wond' rouſly to diſcontent. 
His comfortable temper has forſook him; 
He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 


| Luc. SERV. Many do keep their chambers, are 
not ſick: 


85 And, if it be ſo far bey ond his health, 


5 Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 


„„ . Good ods? 
777. We cannot take this for an anſwer, fir. 
Flau. [ Within. Y Servilius, help !—my lord! LOW 


lord! 
z Enter Servilius. 1 3 obſerved that Shakſpeare has un- 
ſkilfully filled his Greek ſtory with Roman names. * SON. 
3 ———— 1 ould much 
Derive from it: &c.] Old copy: 
I ſhould © 


Derive much from it & WG. 
For this ſlight tranſpoſition, by which * metre is reſtored, 1 am 
. anfwerable. STEEVENS, 


4 - for an anſwer, | The ae an, which 3 is Jebetcht in the 
old copy, was e by Sir Thomas Hamer. STE EVENS. 
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Enter Tluox, ma rages FLAMINIUS following. 


* iM. What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my 
paſſage ? 
Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 

| Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 

The place, which I have feaſted, does it now, 

Like all mankind, ſhow me an iron heart! 


Luc SERV. Put in now, Titus. 

Tir. My lord, here is my bill. 

Luc. SERV. Here's mine. 

Hos. SERV. And mine, my lord.“ 
Boru Var. SERV. And ours, wy lord. 
Pant. All our bills. 


| Tin. Knock me down with em: 50 cleave me to 
the 1 . 


5 Hor. Serv. And mine, my bord.) In the old copy this ſpeech 
is given to Varro. I have given it to the ſervant of Hortenſius, (who 
would naturally prefer his claim among the reſt,) becauſe to the 
following ſpeech in the old copy is prefixed, 2. Var. which from 
the words ſpoken [And ours, my lord.] meant, I conceive, the 
two ſervants of Varro. In the modern editions this latter ſpeech is 
given to Caphis, who is not upon the ſtage. MAL ONE. 


This whole ſcene perhaps was ſtrictly metrical, when it came from 
Shakſpeare; but the preſent ſtate of it is ſuch, that it cannot be 
reſtored but by greater violence than an editor may be allowed to 
employ. I have therefore given it without the leaſt 8 at 
arrangement. STEEVENS, | 


6 Knock me down with em. ] Timon quibbles. They preſent 
their written 64i//s ; he catches at the word, and alludes to the b://s or 
battle-axes, which the ancient ſoldiery carried, and were ſtill uſed 
by the watch in Shakſpeare's time. See the ſcene between Dog- 
berry, &c. in Much Ado about Nothing; Vol. IV. p. 477, n. 6. 
Again, in Heywood's 1F you know not me you know nobody, 1633s 
Second Part, Sir John Greſham ſays to his creditors: “ Friends, 
you cannot beat me down with your bills.” Again, in Decker's 
Guls Hornbook, 1609 2-5 they durſt not News down their cul 
tomers with large 6://5.” SrEEVENS. 
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Luc. SERV. Alas! my lord,- 5 
Tu. Cut my heart in ſums. 
_ Tir. Mine, fifty talents. 
Tia. Tell out my blood. 


Luc. SERV. Five thouſand crowns, my lord. 
Jux. Five thouſand drops my. that, — 
: What yours?—and yours? 
1. Var. SERV. My lord, 
2. Lax. SERV. My lord, 


Tim. Tear me, take me, 2nd the gods fall on 


e [Exit. 
Honk. Faith, I perceive, our maſters may throw 
their caps at their money; theſe debts may well be 


call d deſperate ones, for a madman owes *em. 


Re-enter Tr MON and FLavius. 


Tim. They have een put my breath from me, 


the ſlaves : 
| Creditors [—devils. 


Fray. My dear lord, 
: Tim. What if it ſhould be {62 
Fuar. My lord, 
Tu. I'll have it ſo Ms ſteward! | 
Far. Here, my lord. 


TIN. So fitly? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; all: 
I l once more feaſt the raſcals.” 


So 2 2 Go, bid all my friend; again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; all : 


[II once more ve feat + the raſcals. ] Thus the feeond folio except 


— [Exennt, 0 


8 


d 
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Fr AF. ; | O my lord, | 

You only ſpeak from your diſtracted ſoul; 

There is not ſo much left, to furniſh out 

A moderate table. 5 1 
TI. Beit not in chy care; go, 

I charge thee; invite them all: let in the tide 

Of knaves once more; my cook and I'Il provide. 

5 e e 2 EeARE -- 


chat, by an apparent error of the preſs, we have=add inſtead 
"of i Se „ %% ng 

The firſt folio reads: _ | | _ | 
| Lucins, Lucullus, and Sempronius VIlorxa: all, 

Lill once more feaſt the raſcals. . 5 . 
Regularity of metre alone would be ſufficient to decide in favour of 
the preſent text, which, with the ſecond folio, rejects the fortuitous 
and unmeaning aggregate of letters rx. This Ollorxa, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been conſidered as one of the © ineſtimable ſtones, 
unvalued jewels,” which “ emblaze the forehead” of that auguſt 
publication, the folio 1623; and has been ſet, with becoming care, 

1n the text of Mr, Malone. For my own part, like the cock in the 
fable, I am content to leave this gem on the ſtercoraceous ſpot where 
it was diſcovered. —Ullorxa (a name unacknowledged by Athens or 
Rome) muſt (if meant to have been introduced at all) have been a 
corruption as groſs as others that occur in the ſame book, where 
we find Billing ſgate inftead of Baſingſtoke, Epion inſtead of Hype- 
rion, and an ace inſtead of 4:4, Types, indeed, ſhook out of a 
hat, or ſhot from a dice-box, would often aſſume forms as legiti- 
mate as the proper names tranſmitted to us by Meſſieurs Hemings, 
Condell, and Co. who very probably did not accuſtom themſelves 
to ſpell even their own appellations with accuracy, or always in the 
ſame manner. STEEVENS., | „% TD 
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SCENE: YV. 
.F he fame. T be Senate-Houſe: 


7 He Senate F ting. Enter ALcrBraDrs, attended. 


. es. My lord, you have my voice to t; the 


IG fault's bloody; _ 
EY *Tis neceſſary, he ſhould die: 
Nothing emboldens fin ſo much as mercy. 


2. HEN. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe him.“ 


Arcs. Honour, health, and compaſſion to the 


ſenate! 
. Sex. Now, captain? 


Alclz. I am an humble ſuitor to your virtues; 

For pity is the virtue of the law, 

And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 

It pleaſes time, and fortune, to lie heavy 

Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, _ 
Hath ſtepp'd into the law, which is paſt depth 
To thoſe that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
Hie is a man, ſetting his fare aſide, , 

Of comely virtues: 


quent line in this ſcene we have in the old copy with him, inſtead 


of—with . For the correction, which is fully jaſtißel by the 
context, I am anſwerable. M ALONE. 


I Thomas Hanmer alſo reads—bruiſe him. 'STEEVENS. 


- ſetting his fate aſide,] i. e. putting this action of his, 
| which was e by fate, out of the queſtion. 


SrrEvkNs. 


2 Je is a man, &c.] I have printed theſe lines after the original 
Copy, crepe that, tor an i Cone, i it 4s s there, and honour. AY the 


2 bruiſe him. I Fi old copy e bruiſe * em. 
7 The ſame miſtake has happened often in theſe plays. In a ſubſe- 


— 


— 
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Nor did he ſoil the fa& with cowardice; 
(An honour in him, which buys out his mult) 
But, with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 

Seeing his reputation touch d to death, 
Hie did oppoſe his foe: _ 

And with ſuch ſober and unnoted paffion 
He did behave his anger, ere *twas ſpent,? 
As if * had but prov'd an * 


1 editions deviate unwarrantably from the original, and give | 


the lines thus: 

| He is a man, ſetting his fault af ae, | | 
Of wirtuous honour, which buys out his fault ; 
| Nor did he foil, &c. JOHNSON. 


This licentious alteration of the text, with a chou land ethers of 
| the ſame kind, was made by Mr. Pope. MaLonws. 


3 And with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 
Ile did behave his anger, ere *twas Spent, &c.] Unnoted for 
| common, bounded. Behave, for curb, manage. 5 88 un rox. 


i would rather read: 
and unnoted Ae on 
- Be did dag ere aas his anger ſpent. EE 
Unnoted paſſion means, I believe, an uncommon l of his 


paſſion, ſuch a one as has not hitherto been obſerved. Behave his 


anger may, however, he right. In fir W. D'Avenant's play of 7. he 
| Toft Italian, 1630, behave is uſed in as ſingular a manner: 

| « How well my ſtars behave their influence. 

Again: 5 


cc 


- You an Italian, fir, and thus 
| « Behave the knowledge of diſgrace !”* 
In both theſe inſtances, to behave is to manage. STERVENS. 


© Unnoted paſſion,“ I believe, means a paſſion operating in- 
wardly, but not accompanied with any external or boiſterous ap- 
pearances; ſo regulated and ſubdued, that no ſpectator could note. 


or obſerve, its operation. 


The old copy reads He did 1 &c, which does not afford 
any very clear meaning. Bebæve, which Dr. Warburton interprets, 
manage, was introduced by Mr. Rowe. I doubt the text is not yet 

right. Our author ſo very frequently converts nouns into verbs, 


that J have ſometimes thought he mig 
behalve his anger,' '—1, e. ſuppreſs it. So, Milton: 


| yet put he not forth all his e 
"0 But check 4 it mid-way,” Fr 


ight have WIITCNo——s He did 


5 'TIMON OF ATHENS. 


1. Szxv. You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: 


_ Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they 8 


bour'd 

Jo bring manſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 

Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were newly born: 
He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer _ 
The worſt that man can brearhe; 5 and make his 
| wrongs 


: His outhides ; wear them like his raiment, care- 
lefoly; | 


Behave, however, is uſed by Spenſer, in his Faery Lucene, B. I. 
c. iii. in a ſenſe that will ſuit ſufficiently with the paſſage before 


9 But who his limbs with labouts, The" his mind 
« Behawes with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs.” 


wy To behawe certainly had formerly a very different Genification from 
that in which it is now uſed. Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, renders 


it by frac, which he eee, to govern, or Manage. 


naged his anger with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion ¶ i. e. ſuffering, 
forbearance, | before it was ſpent, [i. e. before that diſpoſition to 


_ endure the inſult he had received, was exhauſted, ] that it ſeemed. 


as if he had been only engaged in ſupporting an argument he had 


advanced in converſation, Paſſion may as well be uſed to ſignify 

_ ſuffering, as any wiolent commotion of the mind: and that our author 
| was aware of this, may be interred from his introduction of the 
Latin phraſe—** hyſterica palſio, in . Lear. See alſo Vol. ä 


p- 249, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


4 You unde, 'g9 too ſtrict 2 parade You undertake a 3 too 


hard. Joh xSOx. 
5 


- that man can breathe; ;| 1, e. can utter. So afterwards : 
VVou breathe in vain,” MaLoxE, : 


Again, in Hamlet: . 
« Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, 


46 The youth ow breathe of, gale”; STEEVENS, 


| MaLoxs., 
On ſecond en the ſenſe of this paſſage, (however 
perverſely expreſſed on account of rhyme,) may be this: He ma- 


L232» Det = 
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And ne'er prefer his i injuries to his heart, 
Jo bring it into danger. 

If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly 'tis, to hazard life for ill? 


Ac. My lord, 


1. Sv. You cannot make oh fins look clear; 
To revenge 1s no valour, but to bear. 


_ Arcis. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 

If I ſpeak like a captain,— _ 

Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 

And not endure all threatnings?ꝰ ſleep upon it, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, _ 

Without repugnancy? but if there be 

Such valour in the bearing, what make we 

Abroad? why then, women are more valiant, 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 

8 And the aſs, more E captain than the lion; the felon, 


threamings ?] Old . This light, but ju- 
adi Fee is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. In the next line but 
one, he alſo added, for the ſake of e ee 


7 —— what make we 
Abread: ? ] W hat do wwe, or what have We to do in the fell. 
| 28 N SsON. 


See Vol. III. p. 447, n. 6. Ma 


8 And th' aſs, more captain than the lion; &c.] Here i is another 
arbitrary e [the omiſſion of —captain the original reads 
thus: 
- bas ok ave 

Abroad? why then, women are more valiant 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it: 
And the aſs, more captain than the lion, | 
The fellow, laden with irons, wiſer than the judge, | 
if wwiſdom, & c. 
[ think it may be better adjuſted thus : 


- what make ave 


7 2 why then the amen are more valiant 
That ftlay at home; | 


vol. - Oo 
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Loaden with irons, wiſer than the judge, | 

If wiſdom be in ſuffering. O my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good: 

Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood ? 
To Kill, I grant, i is an: 8 extremeſt gat: 


[ 7 Kinks carry it, then i is the a” | 
More captain than the lion; and the felon 
Loaden with irons, wiſer &c. Jonuns0N. _ 


| / bearing carry it;] Dr. Johnſon, when he wa to... 
5 8 this hemiſtich with the following line inſtead of the pre. 
ceding words, ſeems to have forgot one of our author's favourite 
propenſities. I have no doubt that the preſent arrangement is 
Tight. | 
"Me. Pope, wha rejected whatever * did not like, omitted the 
words ore captain. They are ſupported by what Alcibiades has 
already ſaid: | 
„ My lords, how: 3 favour, pardon me, 
I I ſpeak like a captain. 8888 | 
and by Shakſpeare's 66th Sonnet, where the word _— is uſed 
with at leaſt as much harſhneſs as in the text: 
| And captive good attending captain ill. 8 
Again, in another of his Sonnets : 
5 « Like ſtones of worth they thinly cad are, 
« Or captain jewels in the carkanet. | 
N Johnſon with great probability "abs cron to read 2 inſtead 
of fellow, Matoxe. 


The word captain has been very. injudicloatly x reſtored. That i it 
cannot be the author's is evident from its ſpoiling what will other- 
wiſe be a metrical line, Nor is his uſing it elſewhere any proof 
that he meant to uſe it here. RiTsoN, 


I have not ſcrupled to inſert Dr, Johnſon's ; emendation, ls, for 
fellow, in the text; but do not perceive how the line can become 
| firictly metrical by the omiſſion of the word captain, unleſs, with 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, we tranſpoſe the conjure, and 
read : | 
| The 4%. more than the lion, and the hr. 


. . guſt 1 Guft, for aggrav ation. | 
WakBURTOx. 


Cu is here in its common ſenſe; the utmoſt Lanner of appetite 
for fin, JohNSOx. 


: STEEVENS, 
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But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis moſt juſt.* 
| To be in anger, is impiety; 
But who is man, that is not angry? 
Weigh but the crime with this. 


2. SEN. You breathe in vain. 


Ales, In vain? his ſervice done : 


At Lacedæmon, and Byzantium, 
Were a ſufficient briber for his life. 


1. SEN. What” s that? ? 


Arcin. Why, I ſay, my lords, h. as FARE fair 
ſervice, 


And ſlain in fight many of your enemies : 
How full of valour did he bear himſelf 
In the laſt conflict, and made plenteous wounds ? 


2. H. He has made too much plenty with em, 5 


8 


I believe g⁴ means aback. The alluſion 1 may be t to a ſudden : 


guſt of wind. STEEVENS. | 
” we ſay, it was done in a ſudden guſt of paſſion, MaLonE. 


we 2 read: 


'tis made juſt. WARBURTON. 
" Mercy i is not put for equity. If ſuch explanation be allowed, 


what can be difficult? The meaning is, I call mercy herſelf to wit- 


| neſs, that defenſive violence is juſt. JoHNSON. 


The meaning, I think, is, Homicide in our own 1 by a 


merciful and lenient eee of the laws, is conſidered as Fa 
fiable. MALONE. 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation i is the 1 more re ſpirited ; but a paſſage in 
King John ſhould ſeem to countenance that of Mr. Malone : . 

«« Some fins do bear their privilege on earth, 
* And ſo doth yours ——.,” STEEVENS. 


y. Lay,] The perſonal pronoun was inſerted by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. ALONE, | 


+ with em,] The folio—with bim. Joux! NSON. 


T he correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. f 
MalLoxE. 
0 0 2 


by mercy, tis moſt juft.] By mercy is meant * But 
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Is a ſworn rioter :* Was a fin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour priſoner: 
If there were no foes, that were enough alone“ 
To overcome him: in that beaſtly fury 
Hie has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions : Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 


I. SEN. He dies. | 


Ari. Hard fate! he might have died i in war, 
= My lords, if not for any parts in him, 
(Though his right arm might purchaſe his own time, 
And be in debt to none, ) yet, more to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both: _ 

And, for I know, your reverend ages love 

| Security, I'll pawn” my victories, all _ 
My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receiv't in valiant gore; 
For law is ſtrict, and war is nothing more. 


I. FEN. We are for law, he dies; urge it no more, 
On height of our diſpleaſure: Friend, or brother, 
He forſeits his own blood, that ſpills . 


t 4 Faiorn rioter: 1 A frvorn rioter is a man who practiſes 
riot, as if he had by an oath made it his duty. JotnsoN. | 


The expreſſion, a ſworn rioter, ſeems to be ſimilar to that 8 I 
1 brothers. See Vol. IX. p. 308, n. 4. MALONE. 


alan. ] This word was judiciouſly ſupplied by Sir 
ee Hanmer, to complete the meaſure. Thus, in | 40 s awell 

| that ends awell: 

| FE — Good * 8 

— 10 8850 „ SrEEV ENS. 


- your re Ces ages love HE . . 
Security, I% pawn &c.] He charges them obliquely with 
being uſurers. JOHNSON. 1 . 


So afterwards: 55 
oe IP | baniſh z/urp, 
hat makes the ſenate ugly.“ 


MAaLONE. 
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 Arcits. Muſt it be ſo? it muſt not be. My lords, 
do beſeech you, know me. 
2. HEN. How? 
Arcis. Call me to your remembrances.* 
. „ What? 


Arc. cannot think, but your age has forgot 
e 
11 could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſo baſe, 
Jo ſue, and be denied ſuch common grace: 
My wounds ake at vou. . 
1. SEN Do you dare our anger? 
'Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effect; 
1205 baniſh thee for Ever: 
Do RD FRY 
Banifh your dotage ; baniſh uſury, 
That makes the ſenate ugly. 
EP SEN. If, after two days' ſhine, Athens contain : 
| thee, ” 
Attend our weightier judgement. And, not to ſwell. 
. Our Pirit, 
He ſhall be executed d preſently. [ Exeunt Senators. 


8. 3 is here ale; as a word of five 6 ables. 
In the 7 17 number it occurs as a quadriſyllable only. 82 
ae ht, Act I. fe; 1 
D bod laſting in her ſad remembrance.” STEEVERNSͤ. 
— -1 fend prove . baſe,] Baſe for diſnonour d. | 


WARBURTON. : 


* Do you 4 our anger i #. 
| 'Tis in few words, but ſpacious in \ of; ] This reading may 
Fals, but perhaps the author wrote : 
our anger? 
'Tis fer i in Words, but [paciaus in effed, Jon NSON, 


a Aud, not zo feavell our /pirit,] I believe, means, not 10 put our- 
ſelves into any tumour of rage, take our definitive reſolution. So, 
in ing Hy VIII. Act III. ſc. i: „ = 


WSJ 


| 
4 
: 
L 
. 
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Arcs. Now the gods keep you old enough: that 


you may live 


Only in bone, that none may look on you! 
I am worſe than mad: I have kept back their foes, 


While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large intereſt; I myſelf, 


Rich only in large hurts Al thoſe, for this? 
Is this the balſam, that che uſuring ſenate 
Pours into captains? wounds? ha! baniſhment ? * 


It comes not ill; I hate not to be baniſh'd; 
It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 


That I may ſtrike at Athens. I'll cheer up 
My diſcontented troops, and lay for hearts. 

*Tis honour, with moſt lands to be at odds; 
Soldiers ſhould brook as little wrongs, as gods. 5 


(. Exits 


| «© The hearts of princes kiſs obedience; „ 
« So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
40 T hey fell and of as t "rave. as ſtorms.” | 
| STEEVENS, 


bo / N Il Thus the fad folio. Its ever- | 


: e predeceſſor omits the interjection, Ha and conſequently 


ſpoils the metre.— The ſame exclamation occurs in Romeo aud 
| Juliet. 


a He. baniſhment? be merciful, Wann: 


Previn. 


$ and lay for hearts. | | 
75 is honour, avith moſt lands 70 be at 2 J. But ſurely even in a 


ſoldier 's ſenſe of honour, there is very little in being at odds with 


all about him; which ſhows rather a quartelſome diſpoſition than 


a valiant one. Beſides, this was not Alcibiades's caſe. He was 

only fallen out with the Athenians, A phraſe in the foregoing line 

will direct us to the right reading. I will /ay, ſays he, for hearts; 

which is a metaphor taken from card-play, and ſignifies to game 
deep and boldly. It is plain then the figure was continued 1 in the 
following line, which ſhould be read thus: 


is honour with moſt hands to be at odds, 
i. e. to fight upon odds, or at diſadvantage ; as he muſt do againſt | 
the united ſtrength of Athens; and 8 by f ſoldiers, is accounted 


I 
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SCENE VI. 
= magnificent Roo i in Timon's hs 


25 Mal ck, Tables et out : Servants attending. Enter 
= divers Lords, 5 at ſeveral doors. 


15 Loxb. The good time of day to you, ſir. 


2. Lok b. I alſo wiſh it to you. I think, this 
: honourable lord did but try us this other day. 


| honourable. Suat pere uſes the lame metaphor © on the fame occa- 
ſion, in Coriolanus : 
He lurch'd all fronds,” WARBURTON. 


I think hands is very properly ſubſtituted for lands. In the fore- - 
going line, _ 2 for hearts, T would read, play for hearts, 
Jon nsoN. 


I do not conceive that to ln for bearer | is a metaphor taken from 


card-play, or that Jay ſhould be changed into i We ſhould 
now ſay, 1 lay out for hearts, i. e. the affections of the people ; * 
but Jay is uſed ſingly, as it is here, by Jonſon, in The Devil is an 
Aſs, | Mr. Whalley's edition] Vol. IV. p. 33: | 
© Lay for ſome pretty principality.” TYRWHITT, 


A kindred expreſſion occurs in ae s Luft's Dominion, 

1657: . 
He tales up Spaniſh 1 on truſt, to pay chem 

« When he ſhall finger Caſtile's crown.” MarLons. 


'Tis honour, with moſt lands to be at odds;] I think, with Dr. 
Johnſon, that lande cannot be right. To aſſert that it is honourable 
to fight with the greateſt part of the aworld, is very wild. I believe 
therefore our author meant that Alcibiades in his ſpleen againſt the 
Senate, from whom alone he has received any injury p ſhould ſay: 

11 honour with moſt lords to be at odds. MALONE. 


1 adhere to the old reading. It is ſurely more honourable 7 
wrangle for a ſcore of kingdoms, (as Miranda expreſſes it,) than to 

enter into quarrels with lords, or any other private adverſaries. 
 STEEVENS. 


The . objection to the old reading {till in i my apprehenſion remains. 
It is not difficult for him who is ſo inclined, to quarrel with a lord; | 


0 4 
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*. Lene Upon that were my thoughts tiring, 
when we encounter'd: J hope, it is not ſo low with 


him, as he made it ſeem 1 in the Tre of his ſeveral 
friends. 


e A LORD. It mould not be, by the perſuaſion of 
his new feaſting. 


1. Logp. 1 ſhould chink ſo: He hath ſent me an 


: (or with any other ks; ;) but not fo a to be at odds with his 
land. Neither does the obſervation juſt made prove that it is 
| honourable to quarrel, or to be at odds, 4vith »9/? of the lands or 
| kingdoms of the earth, which muſt, I conceive, be proved, before 
the old reading can be ſupported. MaLoxs. 


By moft lands, perhaps our author means  greate lands. 807 1 in 

| King Henry VI. Part I. AQ IV. ſc. i: | 
18 always reſolute in mot extremes; | 

i. e. in greateff, Alcibiades, therefore, may 8 willing to regard | 

a conteft with a great and extenſive territory, like that of _— 

as a circumſtance honourable to himſelf. STEEVEN WO. 


5 Enter divers Lords,] In the modern editions theſe are called 

_ Senators; but it is clear from what is ſaid concerning the baniſh- 

ment of Alcibiades, that this muſt be wrong. I have therefore 
3 Lords, 'The old copy has ws Enter divers Friends.” 

| MaLoner. 

6 b Len that abere my 53 ding. A hawk; I think, is ſaid 

to tire, when ſhe amuſes herſelf with pecking a pheaſant s wing, 


or any thing that puts her in mind of prey. To tire upon a thing, 
is therefore, to be idly employed upon it. JOHNSON. 


I believe Dr. Johnſon is miſtaken. Ti iring means here, I think, | 
fixed, faſtened, as the hawk faſtens its beak eagerly on its prey. So, 
in our author's Venus and Adonis 
Like as an empty eagle, ſharp by faſt, 
Tires with her beak on feathers, fleſh, and bone,— 
Tirouer, that is, tiring for hawks, as Cotgrave calls it, gg | 
any thing by which the falconer brought the bird back, and fixed 
him to his hand. A capon's wing was often uſed for this purpoſe. 
In FOE Henry VI. Part II. we have a kindred os a 
© ——— your thoughts 
« Beat on a crown.” MALONE, 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation, J believe, is right. Thus, in The 
Winter's Tale, Antigonus 1s ſaid to be“ woman- ir d, 1. e. pecked 
by a woman, as we now fay, with a ſimilar alluſion, hen-pecked. 

| | OTEEVENS. 
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: earneſt inviting, which many my near occaſions did 
urge me to put off; but he hath conjured me be- 
yond them, and I muſt needs appear. 


2. Lord. In like manner was I in debt to my 
importunate buſineſs, but he would not hear my 
excuſe. I am ſorry, when he ſent to borrow of 

me, that my proviſion was out. 


1. Lord. I am ſick of that grief roo, as 1 un- 
derſtand how all things go. 


2. Loxb. Every man here's ſo. What would he 
have borrow'd of you? 5 
I. Lok b. A thouſand pieces. 
2. Lok p. A thouſand pieces! 
1. Loxp. What of you? 
3- LokD. He ſent to me, fir Here he comes. 


Euter Tr MON, and Attendants. 


Tin. With all my heart, gentlemen both —And 
how. fare you? | 


1. Loxb. Ever at th beſt, hearing well of your 
lordſhip. 


2. Lok b. The n ien not ſummer more 
willing, than we your lordſhip. 


T1. [Afide.] Nor more willingly leaves winter; 
| ſuch ſummer-birds are men. — Gentlemen, our din- 
ner will not recompenſe this long ſtay : feaſt your 
ears with the muſick awhile; if they will fare fo 


harſhly on the pe cos s ſound : we ſhall to't pre- 
ſently. 


1. Lorp. I hope, it remains not -unkindly. with 


your lordſhip, that I return'd you an 1 cmpty meſ- 
ſenger. 


'F in. O, lr, let it not trouble you. 
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+ Hobs: My noble lord, - 


Tin. Ah, my good friend! What cheer? 
I be banquet brought in. 


2. 15 My moſt honourable lord, I am e'en 
ſick of ſhame, that, when your lordſhip this other 
day ſent to me, I was fo unfortunate a 8 = 


TI. Think not owt, fir. » 
2. Lord. If you had ſent but two hours before; — 


Tu. Let it not cumber your better remem- 
- brance.' — Come, bring in all together. 


2. Lok. All cover'd diſhes! _ 
1. Lorp. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 


3. Lok b. Doubt not chat, if ase and the ſeaſon 
e 5 


1. Lord. How do you? What's the news? 
3. Loxp. Alcibiades is baniſh'd: Hear you of ie? 
- *” *; Lok. Alcibiades baniſh” d! N 
3. Loxb. Tis ſo, be ſure of it. 
1. Loxp. How? how? 
3 Lox. I pray you, upon what? . 
TIM. My worthy friends, will you draw near? 
3. Loxp. Tl tell you more anon. Here 8 a noble 
feaſt toward.“ 
2. Lok b. This ! is the old man \ ſtil. 
3. Lokb. Will't hold? will't hold? 


2. Loxkb. It does: but time will—and ſo 


=, your better ae) 1. e. your good memory : the 

. for the poſitive degree. See Vol. VII. p. 450, n. 9. 

STEEVEN. 

* ee noble feaft toward. 1] i. e. in a ſtate of readineſs, 9, 
in Romeo and Juliet. | 

We have a fooliſh rrifling 8 towards.” 


STERVENS: 
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3. Lox. I do conceive. 


Ju. Each man to his ſtool, with that ſpur as 


-" bis would to the lip of his miſtreſs : your diet ſhall 
be in all places alike.? Make not a city feaſt of it, 


to let the meat cool ere we can agree upon the firſt 


place: Sit, ſit. The U require our thanks. 


You great benefa@ors,  forinkle our ſociety with 
 thankfulnefs. For your own gifts, make yourſelves 
praiſed : but reſerve ſtill to give, left your deities be 


40 ed.. Lend to each man enough, that one need not 
lend to another: for, were your godheads to borrow of 
men, men would forſake the gods. Make the meat be 


beloved, more than the man that gives it. Let no 
aſſembly of twenty be without a ſcore of villains: If 


there fit twelve women at the table, let a dozen of 


them be—as they are.—The reſt of your fees,* O gods, — 


the ſenators of Athens, together with the common lag 
, people, —what is amiſs in them, you gods, make 


ſuitable for deſtruction. For theſe my preſent friends, — 
as they are to me nothing, ſo in nothing bleſs De, and 


to nothing they are welcome. 


| Uncover, dogs, and hp, 


[ The diſhes uncovered are full of 1 Warm water. 


SoM SEAK. What does his e mean? 
SO HER. I know not. 
T1M. May you a better feaſt never behold, 


— Your diet Hull be in all eee alike.) See a note on The 
Winter's Tale, Vol. VII. p. 29, n. 8. STEEVENS. 


2 The reſt of your fees, | We ſhould read—faes. Wii enren 


the common lag—]. Old copy ig: _ Corrected by Mr, 
Rong MaLons. 


The fag-end of a web of cloth i is, in fome Places, called the 5 


| 0 end. STEEVENS. 
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You knot of mouth-friends! ſmoke, and lie w | 


5 twice ts 


Again: 


= aud Tales 


5 " warer ---: 
Is your perfection. · | This is Timon's laſt; 


Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
f Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 


[Throwing water in their faces. 


8 Your raking villainy. Live loath'd, and long,“ 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 3 
Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher- friends, time's flies, 7 
Cap and knee ſlaves, vapours, and minute-jacks | . 
Of man, and beaſt, the infinite malady ? 
Cruſt you quite o'er —What, _ thou go? 


4 A your en en Your perfeltion, is the 152 of 3 Jour 5 


5 i Jounson, 


- Live rear” d, Rp long, This thought has occurrel 


* — let not that part 
N Of 7 nature my lord paid for, be of power 
„ 'To expel ickneſs, but prolong his Hour. 


Gods keep you old enough, 2} ME Srervrxs. 


6 fools of fortune, ] The ſame expreſſion occurs in Rome» 


6 QIT1 am fortune 's fool,” STEEVENS. 
7 time's flies, Flies of a ſeaſon, Jon NSON, 


So, before : 
mn one cloud of winter is 
« Theſe flies are couch' d. STREEVENS. 


— minute-jacks /] Sir T. Hanmer thinks it means Fack-a- 


8 which ſhines and diſappears in an inſtant. What it was ! 


know not; but it was ſomething of quick motion, mentioned 1 in 


Nicbard III. JohN SOX. 


A minute-jack is what was called 8 a Fack of < clock- 
houſe ; an image whoſe office was the ſame as one of thoſe at St. 


Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet. See note on _ Richard Ht. 


FOO X. p. 620, n. 2. STEEVENS, 
the infinite malady— e kind of diſeaſe incident to 


man And beaſt. JOHNSON, 
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. Soft, wake thy phyſick firſt thou too,—and thou; 


[Throws the diſhes at them, and drives them out. 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none.— 
What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feaſt, 
Whereat a villain's not a welcome gueſt. _ 
Burn, houſe; ſink, Athens! henceforth hated be 
Of Timon, man, and all humanity! 1 


| Re-enter the Lords, with other Lords and Senators. 


I. Lond. How now, my lords?“ | 
2. Log. Know you the quality of lord Timon' $ 
fury? 

3. LORD. Piſh! did you ſee my cap? 

4. Lob. I have loſt my gown. 


3. Loxp. He's but a mad lord, and nought but 
humour ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other 
day, and now he has beat it out of — hat Did ; 


you ſee my jewel? 
4. Loxb. Did you ſee my cap? ?. 
2. Log. Here 'tis. 
4. Lokb. Here lies my gown. 
1. Lo. Let's make no ſtay. 
2. Logp. Lord Timon's mad. 


3. Logy. „ ee upon my bones. 
4. Lorp. One day he gives us diamonds, next 
- 8p ſtones.” = mage 


3 TOs now, my hk #1] -'F bs and the next ſpeech are ſpoken 5 


; 7 the newly arrived lords. MaLone. 


| guts, except warm water and empty diſhes, I am induced, with 
r. Malone, to believe that the more ancient drama deſcribed in 


p- 460, had been read by our author, and that he ſuppoſed he had 
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Ker Iv. sebr . 
Without the Walls of Athens. 


Enter Tr MON. | 


Tim. 1 me Took back upon thee, 0 thou wall, 


That girdleſt in thoſe wolves! Dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent; 
Obedience fail in children! ſlaves: and fools, 


Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads! to general filths 4 


Convert o'the inſtant, green * virginity! 


Do't in your parents” eyes! bankrupts, hold faſt ; 


Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your truſters' throats ! bound ſervants, 


ſteal ! 


Large-handed robbers your grave albert are, 
And pill by law! maid, to thy maſter's bed; 
Thy willteſe is oi 'the brothel! ; ſon of ſixteen, 


introduced from it the painted A as part of his banquet ; | 
though in reality he had omitted them. The preſent mention 
therefore of ſuch miſſiles, appears to want propriety. STEEVENS, 


4 —— general flibs —] i. e. common ſewers. STEEVvENs. 
3 ——green—] i. e. immature. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


When I was green in judgement . STEEVENS., 


5 —— O'the brathe]!] So the old copies. Sir T. Hanmer | 


dl 7 the brothel, Jon xns0Nn. 


One would ſuppoſe i it to mean, that the Wie bende is 
| brothel ; and ſo Sir T. Hanmer underſtood it. RITSso Fw. 


The meaning is, go to thy maſter's bed, for he is alone; thy 
miſtreſs is now of the brothel; is now there. In the old copy, 1%, 
ot, and a, are written with very little care, or rather ſeem to 
have been ſet down at random in different places. Malo x. 


f the brothel” is the true reading. So, in King Lear, 


Att II. {, ii. the Steward ſays to Kent, * Art of the houſe?” 
STEEVENS. 


pt 
er 
$ 
-7 
- 
- 
* 
; 
+ 
3 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 


Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtick awe, night-reſt, and neighbourhood, 


Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
. Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confuſionꝰ live! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 5 
On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! thou cold ſciatica, 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! luſt and liberty ? 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth; 


That *gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms; and their crop 


Be general leproſy! breath infect breath; 

That their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 

Be merely poiſon! Nothing I'll bear from thee, 
But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town! _ 
Take thou that too, with multiplying banns! * 


Timon will to the woods ; where he ſhall find 


. The unkindeſt beaſt more kinder than 1 


7 3 e * e. contrarieties whoſe nature 
it is to duch or deſtroy each other. So, in King Henry F: 


| as doth a galled rock | 
O'erhang and jutty his confuunded baſe.” Sz! EVENS. 


| L yet confuſion —] Sir T. Hanmer reads, ler confuſion ; but 
the meaning may be, though by ſuch confuſion all things ſeem to haſten | 


to diſſolutiun, yet let not di elution come, One the 2 5 of confuſion 


continue. JOA NSON, 


1 liberty —] "Liberty | is here uſed for lum So, in 
5 The Cnr Errors: „„ 


And many ſuch like liberties of fins”. 


appa rently meaning—libertines, STEEVENS. 


os multiplying barns /] i. e. accumulated 8 Muli 
| plying for multiplied : the active participle with a pal ve ſignification. 
See Vol, III. p. 225» De Jo OTEEVENS, 


—— TEY — — — — — — 
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The gods confound ( bear me, you good gods all „ 
The Athenians both within and out that wall! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high, and low! 
Amen. 9 90 e e. 


SCENE Il. 
Athens. A Room in Timon” 8 Houſe. 


Enter FLavivs, ' with {09 Or bree Servants. | 


1 Sky. Hear you, maſter Reward, where sour 
e 
Are we undone? caſt off? nothing remaining! ? 


Fray. Alack, my fellows, what ſhould I lay to 
„ 

f Li me be recorded? by the righteous gods, | : 
I am as poor as you- 


PD oy, | SD Such a houſe broke! 
So noble a maſter fallen! All gone! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him! 
, DN - is turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave; 
So his familiars to his buried fortune 


8 Enter Pl Nothing contributes more to the exaltation 
of Timon's character than the zeal and fidelity of his ſervants. 
Nothing but real virtue can be honoured by domeſticks; nothing 
but e kindneſs can gain affection from dependants. 

| | Jon NSON. 


9 Let me be e In compliance with ancient elliptical 
Phraſeology, the word me, which borders the meaſure, might be 

omitted. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: | 
8 Let it be recorded & Cc. STEEVENS. 


2 to his buried fortunes —] So the old copies. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads from ; but the old reading m__ Rand, Joy NS0N, 
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| Slink all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick'd: and his poor ſelf, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunn' d poverty, 


Walks, like contempt, alone.——More of our fellows. 0 


Enter other Servants. 


. All brokeri implements of «ruin'd houſe. 


3. SRV. Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That ſee I by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow : Leak'd is our bark; 

And we, poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the ſurges threat: we muſt all part 

Into this ſea of air. 5 


Fir, Soo fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth I'll ſhare amongſt you. 


Wherever we ſhall meet, for Timon's ſake, 


Let's yet be fellows; let's ſhake our heads, and ſay, 
As 'twere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, on, 
We have fren better days. Let each take ſome; 

[Giving them money. 

Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more: 


I ſhould ſuppoſe that the ods from, 1n the ſecond "oy and 7 
in the third line, have been i and . the original read- 
ing wa; | 
r ave ds lun our backs - | 
To our companion thrown into his grave, 

Ss his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink all away; 
| When we leave a perſon, we turn our backs to him, not From him, 
M. Maso N. 


$1 his familiars to his buried 8 &c. ] So thoſe who were 
familiar to his buried fortunes, who in the moſt ample manner 
participated. of them, flink all away, &c. MaLoNE, | 


Vor. XI. P p 
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Thus part we rich | in ſorrow, parting poor. 

| Exeunt Servants, 
O, the fierce wietthedueis * that glory brings us! 

' Who would not wiſh to be from wealth br 

Since riches point to miſery and contempt? 
Who'd be fo mock'd with glory? or to live 5 

But in a dream of friendſhip? . 

To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 

But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends? 
Poor honeſt lord, Ig low by his own heart; 
Undone by goodneſs! Strange, unuſual blood, f 


3 — rich in ſorrow, farting poor. ] This conceit occurs again 
in * Lear : 
be: Faireſt Cordelia, thou art t moſt rich, being poor,” 


OTEEVENS, 


4 0, 11 1380 ovetchedweſt=—] 1 3 ferce i is here uſed for 
haſty, precipitate. Perhaps it is employed in the ſame ſenſe by Ben 
Jonſon in his Poetaſter : | 

And Lupus, for your feerce credulity, | | 
One fit him with a larger pair of ears. | | 
In King Henry VIII. our author has fierce vanities, In all in- 
ſtances it may mean glaring, conſpicuous, violent. So, in Ben 
Jonſon! s Bartholomew Fair, the Puritan ſays: 
| Thy hobby-horſe is an 1dol, A fierce and rank idol.” 4 
Again, in King Fobn: 5 
O vanity of polmefs! fierce extremes | 
In their continuance will not feel themſelves.” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
With all the ferce endeavour of your wit.” STEVE Ns, 


| — Strange, unuſual blood, ] Of this paſſage, I ſuppoſe, 
_ e der would wiſh for a correction: but the word, harſh as 
it is, ſtands fortified by the rhyme, to which, perhaps, it owes its 
| introduction. I know not what to propoſe. Perhaps, 

Strange, unuſual mood, | 


may, by ſome, be ow oe, and by others worſe. 
| I Jouns0N. 


| 1 The Y, 1 Hire 7 ragedy, 1608, Kere to Shakſpeare, lod | 
ſeems to be uſed for inclinati-n, propenſity : 

« For 'tis our blood to love —_ we are forbidden.” 
Strange, unuſual blood, may ticretore mean. ſtrange unuſual ape 
tion. | | 
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When man's worſt fin is, he does too much good! 


Who then dares to be half ſo kind again? 
For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar men. 
My deareſt lord,—bleſs'd, to be moſt accurs'd, 

| Rich, only to be wretched ; ;—thy great fortunes 


Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 


He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat 
Of monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it. 
I'll follow, and i inquire him out: 
Tl ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; 


Whilſt I have gold, [II be his ſteward ſill. bers i 


8 C E N E III. 
The Woods. 


Eater Tix MON. 


7 111. O bleſſed breeding fan, draw from the earth 


Rotten humidity; below thy ſiſter's orbꝰ 


Infect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb,— 


Whoſe procreation, refidence, and. birth, 


Again „in the «th book of Gower De Confe N done - Amantis, fol, 
iii. b: 


ens And thus of thilke unkinde blood 
« Stant the memorie unto this daie.“ 


Gower is ſpeaking of the ingratitude of one Adrian, a lord of 


Rome. STrrvens. 


Throughout theſe plays blind is frequently uſed i in the ſenſe of 
natural propenſity or diſpoſition. See Vol. IV. p. 2 54 n. 7; 


_ p. 456, n. 3. MaLONE. 


4e world. Joun NSON. 


a 


below thy fifter's orb —} That is, the moon's, this 


Nn. . 0 * ummaunng —— 
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Scarce 1 IS dividant touch them with ſeveral for- 


tunes; 


The greater ſcorns the r: Not 1 nature, 


To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can bear great fortune, 


But by contempt of nature.” | 
Raiſe me this Mad and denude that lord; s 


1 Net nature, 
To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can hed great i fot, 


But by contempt of nature. The meaning I take to be this: 


Brother, dos bor fortune is enlarged, will ſcorn brother; for this 


1s the general depravity of human nature, which, be Feed as it is 
by miſery, admoniſhed as it is of want and imperfection, when 
elevated by fortune, will ape beings of nature like its own, 

| Jon Nsox. 


Mr. M. Maſon obſerves; that this | paſſage but by the addition 


of a ſingle letter may be rendered clearly intelligible ; by merely 

reading natures inſtead of nature. 

1 5 Not even beings reduced to the utmoſt extremity of wretched. 
neſs, can bear good fortune, without contemning their fellow- 
creatures. — The word ratures is eee uſed 1 in a  fimilar ſenſe 

| by 9 . | 


3, 


| Call the creatures 35 
«© Whoſe naked zatures live in all the ſpite 
«« Of wreakful heaven, &c. 


Perhaps, in the preſent inance, - we ought to > complete the meaſure ; 
by e 5 2 


not thoſe natures, — G STE EVE Xs, 
But by is here uſed for without. Ma LONE. 5 | 
'8 Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord; 1 (Ola copy— 


oy that lord. ] Where is the ſenſe and Engliſh of deny't that 


ford? Deny him what? What preceding noun is there to which 


the pronoun 77 is to be referr'd ? And it would be abſurd to think 


the poet meant, deny to raiſe that lord. The antitheſis muſt be, 
let fortune raiſe this beggar, and let her rip and d-ſpoil that lord 


of all his pomp and ornaments, &c. which ſenſe 1s ann, by 
this light alteration: | 


— 7/ denale that lord; 


| 80 lord Rea, in his relation of M. H idee 8 plot. written in 


i650: © All theſe Hamiltons had denuded themſelves of their for- 


tunes and eftates.” And Charles the Firſt, in his "Char. . to the” - 


parliament ſays: « Denude ourſelves of all.” - Chr ol. III. 


| p- 15. octavo edit. WARBURTON, 


The meaning will then be— 
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The ſenator ſhall bear contempt derediter, 
The beggar native honour. 
It 1s the 1 lards the brother” $ | des, 9 


So, as Theobald has obſerved, in our and 8 „ and Adonis : 
Fluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treaſures.” 

MaLoR E. 

N the former reading, I irregular, 18 the true one. 


Raiſe me that beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of eleva- 


tion to that lord. A lord is not ſo high a title in the ſtate, but 


FE that a man originally poor might be raiſed to one above it. We 
might read deveſt that lord. Devot is an Engliſh law para, | 


which Shakſpeare uſes in King Lear : 
«« Since now we will deve? us both of rule,” &c. 


The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, is not, however, 


uncommon. I find it in The Tragedie of Creſus, I 604. : 
« As one of all happineſs denuded.” STEEVENS. 


9 It is the paſture lards the brother's des, This, as the editors 
have ordered it, is an idle repetition at the beſt ; ſuppoſing it did, 


indeed, contain the ſame ſentiment as the foregoing lines, Bur 2 
Shakſpeare meant quite a different thing: and having, like a ſen- 
fible writer, made a ſmart obſervation, he Uoftrates 1 it by a ſimili- 


8 tude thus: 
It is the e tar the wether” s fades, 
| The avant that makes him lean. 


And the ſimilitude is extremely beautiful, as conveying this ſati- 


| rical reflection; there is no more eee between man and man 


in the eſteem af ſuperficial and corrupt judgements, than between 5 


a fat ſheep and a lean one. WarBuRTON. 
This paſſage is very obſcure, nor do I diſcover any cla ſenſe, 


even though we ſhould admit the emendation. Let us inſpect the | 


text as it ſtands in the original edition: 
It is the paſtour /ards the brotker's /, des, 
| T he want that makes him leave. | 
| Dr. Warburton found the paſſage already changed thus : 
It is the paſture lards the beggar's ſides, | 
The want that makes him lean. 
And upon this nt of no authority, | raiſed another equally 
uncertain. 
Alterations are never to be made without neceſſity. Let us ſee 
what ſenſe the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, ſays the poet, 
bears contempt hereditary, and wealth native honour, To illuſtrate 


this N having already mentioned the caſe of a poor and rich 
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The want that makes him lean. Who dares, who 
e - 4 ß kf 5 


brother, he remarks, that this preference is given to wealth by thoſe 
whom it leaſt becomes; 7? is the paſtour h greaſes or flatters the rich 
brother, and will greaſe him on till wart make him leave. The poet 
then goes on to aſk, Who dares to ſay this man, this paſtour is 4 


 flatterer; the crime is univerſal; through all the world the learned 


pate, with alluſion to the paſtour, ducks to the golden fool. If it be 
objected, as it may juſtly be, that the mention of a paſtour is un- 
ſuitable, we muſt remember the mention of grace and cherubims in 
this play, and many ſuch anachroniſms in many others. I would 
therefore read thus: | N | | 
| Ii is the paſtour /ards the brother's fides, 
Iiis avant that makes him leave. | 9 
The obſcurity is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loſt, I have at leaſt 
given the original reading. Jounson, . : „ 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote paſterer, for I meet with ſuch a word 
in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617 : © Alexander, before he fell 
into the Perſian delicacies, refuſed thoſe cooks and pafterers that 
Ada queen of Caria ſent to him.“ There is likewiſe a proverb 
among Ray's collection, which ſeems to afford much the ſame 
meaning as this paſſage in Shak ſpeare:— “ Every one baſteth the 
fat hog, while the lean one burneth.“ Again, in Troilus and 
JVC ¼ TTT 
That were to exlard his fal- already pride.“ | 
„ | 5 | DOTEEVENS, 
In this very difficult * which ſtill remains obſcure, ſome 
liberty may be indulged. Dr. Farmer propoſes to read it thus: 
It is the paſterer lards the broader fides, 
The gaunt that makes him leave. „ . 
And in ſupport of this conjecture, he obſerves, that the Saxon d is 
frequently converted into zh, as in murther, murder, burthen, 
burden, &c, REED, | | | N | 


That the paſſage is corrupt as it ſtands in the old copy, no one, 
I ſuppoſe, can doubt; emendation therefore in this and a few 
other places, is not a matter of choice but neceſſity. I have already 
more than once obſerved, that many corruptions have crept into 

the old copy, by the tranſcriber's ear deceiving him. In Coriolanus 
Ve have higher for hire, and hope for 5500p; in the preſent play 
reverends for re verendet; and in almoſt every play ſimilar cor- 
ruptions. In King Richard II. quarto, 1598, we find the very 
error that happened here; | ED 


rio or ATHENS. 463. 


cc and bedew | 
3 Her paſtors graſs with faithful Engliſh blood.” ra 
Again, in As you like it, folio, 1623, we find, I have heard 
| him read many leckors againſt it;” inſtead of Eurer. 


Paſture, when the 2 is ſounded thin, and paſtor, are ſearcely 


diſtinguiſhable. | | 
Thus, as I conceive, he true reading of the firſt diſputed word | 
of this conteſted paſſage 1s aſcertained. In As you like it we have— 
66 "uw paſture makes fat ſheep.” Again, i in the ſame 1 
« Anon, a careleſs herd, 
„Full of the paſture, jumps along by him,” Kc. | 
The meaning then of the paſſage is,—It is the land alone which 
each man poſſeſſes that makes him rich, and proud, and flattered; 
and the want of it, that makes him poor, and an object of contempt. 
I ſuppoſe, with Dr. Johnſon, that Shakſpeare was ſtill thinking of 
the rich and poor brother already deſeribed. 
doubt much whether Dr. Johnſon himſelf was ſatisfied with his 
far-fetched explication of paſtour, as applied to brother; [See his 


note. ] and I think no one elſe can be ſatisfied with it. In order | 


to give it ſome little ſupport, he ſuppoſes ** This man's a flatterer, 
in the following paſſage, to relate to the imaginary paſtor in this; 
_ whereas thoſe words indubitably relate to ary one individual ſelected 
out of the aggregate maſs of mankind. 
Dr. Warburton reads—awether's fides; which affords a com- 
mo dious ſenſe, but is ſo far removed from the original reading as 
to be inadmiſſible. Shakſpeare, I have no doubt, thought at firſt 
of thoſe animals that are fatted by paſture, and paſſed from thence | 
to the proprietor of the /oil. = 
I have ſometimes thought that he might have written—the 
| breather*s ſides. He has thrice uſed the word elſewhere. I will | 
chide no breather in the world, but myſelf,” ſays Orlando 1 in As | 
Jau like it. Again, in one of his Sonnets © 
« When all the breathers of this world are dead; i 
Again, in Autony and Cleopatra: 
She ſhows a body, rather than a lite; 
A ſtatue than a breather,” | | 
If this was the author's word in the ge before us, it muſt | 
mean every living animal. But I have little faith in ſuch. con- 
jectures. 
Concerning the third 3 there can be no difficulty. 3 
Was the old ſpelling of lean, and the # in the MSS. of our author's 
time 1s not to be diſtinguiſhed from an 2. Add to this, that in the 


8 
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| And ſay, This man's a flatterer? if one be, 


' firſt folio # is conſtantly employed where we now uſe 2 v; and 
hence, by inverſion, the two letters were often confounded (as they 
are at this day in almoſt every proof-ſheet of every book that paſſes 
through the preſs). Of this I have given various inſtances in a 
note in Vol. III. p. 474, n. z. See alſo Vol. VII. p. 197, n. 6. 
hut it is not neceſſary to have recourſe to theſe inſtances. I his 
very word leave is again printed inſtead of leane, 1 in "OY _ IT. 
Part IT. quarto, 1600: | | | 

he lives of all your loving complices | 

% Leave on your health.“ 

On the other hand, in King Henry VIII. 1623, we have FOR 
Inſtead of leaver © You'll leane your noiſe anon, you raſcals.“ 
But any argument on this point is ſuperfluous, ſince the context 
clearly ſhews that lean muſt have been the word intended by 
Shakſpeare. I 

Such emendations as thoſe now adopted, ds founded and ſup- 


Ported, are not capricious conjectures, againſt which no one has 


: ſet his face more than myſelf, but almoſt certainties. 
Izhis note has run out into an inordinate length, for which I ſhall = 
make no other apology than that finding it neceſſary to depart from 
the reading of the old copy, to obtain any ſenſe, I thought it in- 
cumbent on me to ſupport the readings I 80 eben in ae beſt 
manner in my power. MALONE. | 


As a brother (meaning, I ſuppoſe, a churchman) does not, literally 
freaking: fatten himſelf by feeding on land, it is probable that 
poſture ſignifies eating in general, without reference to terra firma. 
So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft: 

« Food for his rage, repaſture for his den.” | 
| Paſture, in the ſenſe of nouriſhment collected from fields; will 
undoubtedly fatten the ſides of a ſheep or an ox, but who ever 
_ deſcribes the owner of the fields as having derived from them his 
enbonpoint? 

The ieee is found in the 59 folio, which ſhould 
not have been denied the praiſe to which it is entitled. 

 Breather”s ſides can never be right, for who is likely to grow | 


fat through the mere privilege of breathing or who indeed can 


receive ſuſtenance without it? 

The reading in the text may be the true one; but the condition 
in which this play was tranſmitted to us, is ſuch as will warrant 
repeated doubts in almoſt every ſcene of it. STEEVENS. 


2 And jay, This man's a flatterer?] This man does not refer to 
any particular 1 before mentioned, as Dr. Johnſon thought, 
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So are e they all; for every grize of fortune N 
Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 
PDucks to the golden fool: All is oblique; 

There's nothing level in our curſed natures, 
But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 

His ſemblable, yea, himſelf, Timon diſdains: 
| Deſtruction fang mankind! Earth yield me roots! 
[ Digging. 
Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon! What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? No, gods, 
am no idle votariſt. Roots, you clear heavens!* 
Thus much of this, will make * white ; foul, | 

fair ; 


but to ſome ſuppoſed individual. Who, ſays Timon, can with | 
propriety lay his hand on 2his or that individual, and pronounce 
him a peculiar flatterer ? All mankind are equally poi So, 
in As you like it: 

| « Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, 

80 When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour?” 

MaLlone. 

| r every gre. 7 forume—] Grixe for 1 or eee 55 


See Vol. IV. P- 105, Ne 4. | Marton, | 


4 fang mankind! i. e. ſeize, gripe. This verb is uſed by 
Decker i in his Match me at London, 1631: _ 5 
6 bite any catchpole that fangs for you.” 


5 


10 idle votariſt.] No infincere or inconſtant * | 
Gold will not ſerve me inſtead of 7997s, Jon ns0N. 


6 you clear heavens!] This may mean either ye cloudleſs 
lies, or ye deities exempt from guilt. Shakſpeare mentions the 
_ cleareſt gods in King Lear; and in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540, a 

ſtranger is thus add reſſed: Good ſtranger or alyen, clere . Kc. 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : Pts 
Then Collatine 2 again by 1 ſide, 
In his clear bed might have repoſed lull. 8 
i. e. his ancontamiuated bed. STEEVENS. _ 
SEC p. 54). MaLONE, 


* 8 


STEEVENS. 


— PEARCE no . 


under the heads of men in their laſt agonies, to ma 
parture the eaſier. But the Oxford editor, ſuppoſing tout to ſignify 
hs alters it to ſick, and this he calls emending. | 


Pliny” s Natural Hiſtory, Book XX VIII. eh; x2142.* 
white leprie called elephantiafis.” STEEVENS. 
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Wrong, right ; - baſe, noble; old, young; coward, 


valiant. 


| Ha, you gods ! why this? What this, you gods? 


hy this 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your tides; 5 


Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads: bo 
This yellow flave _ 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs the accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leproſy? ador'd; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and N 

With ſenators on the bench: this is =, 
i That makes * wappen d widow wed again; $ 


T1 —— Why this | | | 
Will hg your priefts and 1 . your fi Io bi; ] Aide bass | 


in his Platus, Act V. ſc. 11, makes the prieſt of ps deſert his 


ſervice to live with Plutus. WarBURTON. 


8 Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads:} i. e. men 


who have ſtrength yet remaining to ftruggle with their diſtemper. 
This alludes to an old cuſtom of drawing away the 8 from 


WARBURTON, 
the hoar leproſy Fay, $0.3 in P. Holland's Tranſlation of 


the Jo 


2 


this is it,] Some word is here wanting to the metre. 


We might either repeat the pronoun—2his; or avail ourſelves of 


our author's common introductory adverb, Ty uſed, 
why, this it is. STEEVENS. 


3 That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; | 1 aped or awap- 
per'd ſignifies both ſorrowful and terrified, either for the loſs of a 
good huſband, or by. the treatment of a bad. But gold, he ſays, 


Can overcome Hoch her affection and her fears. WARBURTON. 


Of wappened 1 have found no example, nor know any meaning. 


To awhape is uſed by Spenſer in his Hubberd's Tale, but I think 


not in either of the ſenſes mentioned. I would read wained, for 


decayed by time, So, our author, in King Richard Hl: 


«© A beauty-qwaining, and diſtreſſed widow.” Jon xSsON. 
In the comedy of The Roaring Girl, by Middleton and Decker, 


e their de- 
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She, whom the ſpital-houſe, and ulcerous ſores 


1611, I meet with a word very like this, which the reader will 
eaſily explain for himſelf, when he has ſeen the following paſſage: 
Moll. And there you ſhall avap with me. 
Sir B. Nay, Moll, what's that wap? 
£7 0 Moll. Wappening and niggling 1 is all one, the rogue my 
maan can tell you.” | 
| Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Gypfes es mme. 
„ Boarded at Tappington, | 
_ * Bedded at Wappington.”” 
Again, in Martin Marl alli Apologie to the 1 of London, 
1610: © Niggling 1s company-keeping with a woman: this word 
is not uſed now, but <wappirg, and thereof comes the name ap- 
 þing-morts for whores.” Again, in one of the Paſton Letters, 
Vol, IV. p. 419 Deal courteouſly with the Queen, Kc. and | 
with Miſtreſs Anne Hawte for avappys** &. 
Mr. Amner obſerves, that the editor of theſe ſame Tatts, 
to wit, Sir John Fenn, (as perhaps becometh a grave man and a 
magiſtrate,) profeſſeth not to underſtand this paſſage.” _ 
Tt muſt not, however, be concealed, that Chaucer, in The Com- 
plaint of Aunelida, line 21 7s uſes the word with the ſenſe 1 in which 
Dr. Warburton explains it: . 8 
My ſewertye in e countenance.“ 
 Wappened, according to the quotations I have INE; given, would | 
mean —J he widow whoſe curigſi ity and paſfis had been already gra- 
1 980 So, in Hamlet: 
The inſtances that ſecond marriage move, | 
Are baſe reſpects of zhrift, but none of love. 
And if the word defun@, in Othello, be explained according to 8 
rimitive meaning, the ſame ſentiment may be diſcovered there. 
| There may, however, be ſome corruption in the text. After all, 
had rather read—weeping widow. So, in the ancient bl. l. ballad 
entitled, The little Barley Corne : | 
„ "I'will make a cep widow laugh, 
And ſoon incline to pleaſure.” STrEvVENSs. 


| The inſtances produced by Mr. Steevens fully ſupport the text 
in my apprehenſion, nor do I ſuſpe& any corruption. Unwapper'd 
is uſed by Fletcher in The Two Noble Kinſmen, for fre/>, the op- 
poſite of ale; and perhaps we ſhould read there unwapper'd. 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation however, is, I think, not quite 
exact, becauſe it appears to me likely to mislead the Teader with 
reſpect to the general import of the paſſage. Shakſpeare means 
not to account for the wappen'd widow s ſeeking a huſband, (though 
her curioſi 5 has been en, ) but for her fnding one. It 1s 
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Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 


her gold, "Tl be: that induces ſome one (more attentive to thrife 
than /ove) to accept in marriage the hand of the experienced and 
o er-wworn widow. Med is here uſed for wedded. So, 1 in The Co. 
— of Errort, Act I. ſc, 1: © | | 

| In Syracuſa was I born, and we. 

« Unto a woman, happy but for me.' | 
If aved is uſed as a verb, the words mean, that effetts or pro dow 
her ſecond marriage. | Matone, | | 


I believe, »1wapper'd means ardebillitared by venery, i. e. not 
balting under crimes many and ſtale. STEEVENS. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt explains avap'd, in the line cited from Cline 
by fupificd; a ſenſe which accords with the other inſtances adduced 
by Mr. Steevens, as well as with Shakſpeare. The wwappen'd 
widow, is one who is no longer alive to thoſe pleaſures, the deſire 
of which was her firſt inducement to marry. HENLEY. 


I ſuſpect that there is another error in this paſſage, which has 
eſcaped the notice of the editors, and that we ſhould read— 
abo again, inſtead of ©* awed again. That a woman ſhould 

wed again, however wapper'd, [or wappen d] is nothing extra- 


ordinary. The extraordinary circumſtance is, that ſhe ſhould be 


vod again, and become an object of deſire, M. MasoN. 


3 She, whom the ſpital-houſe, and ulcerons fores . 
Would caſt the gorge at, ] Surely we ought to read: 
She, whole ulcerous ſores the nen. ” 
| Would caſt the gorge at: 
or, ſhould the firſt line be thought deficient | in 8 
| She at whoſe ulcerous ſores the e 5 
Would caſt the gorge up. — 
5 So, i in Spenſer Fairy Queen: 
« And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh belt, 
5 He ſpewed / his gorge.” 
The old reading is nonſenſe. | 


I muſt add, that Dr. Farmer joins with me in babe ung this 
| Paſſage to be corrupt, and is ſatisfied with the emendation 1 ave 
propoſed. STEEVENS. | 


In Antony and Cleopatra, we have "Ie and death, for e able 
death. The ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores,” e we may be 
uſed for the contaminated ſpital-houſe ; the ſpital-houſe replete with 
ulcerous ſores. If it be aſked, how can the ſpital- hoo, or how 
can ulcerous ſores, caſt the gorge at the female here deſcribed, et 
the following paſſages anſwer the queſtion : 

oh Heaven tops the noſe at it, and the moon winks,” 


Othelli, 
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To the 888 day again.“ Come, damned earth, 


1 in ate: Fs: | 
« Whoſe /pirit, with divine ambition puſ d, 
Males mouths at the inviſible event.” 
Again, ibidem | 
| „till our ground, | 
© Singing his pate againſt the burning zone,” Ke. 
| Again, in Julius C2/ar : Z 
% Over thy wounds now do I prophecy,— 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their * 75 pr.” 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : © 
| "* when the bag-pipe ſings i'the ner.” 
Again, in the play before us: | 
When our vaults have  avept | | 
« With drunken ſpilth of wine 
In the preceding page, all /ores are find 1 to te fiege to nature; 


which they can no more do, if the paſſage is to be underſtood l. = 


terally, than they can cat the gorge at the ſight of the perſon here 
_ deſcribed. In a word, the dition of the text is ſo very Shak- 


5 ſpearian, that I cannot but wonder it ſhould be ſuſpected of cor- 


ruption. 


The meaning "THER > whom the ſpital- houſe, however Nase. 
would not admit, but reject with abhorrence, this embalms, &c. or, 


(in a looſer paraphraſe) Her, at the ſight of whom all the patients 


in the ſpital-houſe, however contaminated, would ficken and turn 
away with loathing and abhorrence, diſguſted by the view of ſtill 
greater pollution, than any they had yet experience of, this embalms | 


and ſpices, cc. 
Io * caſt the gorge at, 
Hamlet, Act V. ſc. 1: © How abhorr'd in my imagination it is! 
my gorge riſes at it. 
To the various examples which 1 have produced i in ſupport of the 
reading of the old copy, may be added theſe: 
« Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. | Antony and 9 
| Again, ibidem : 
| «© Mine eyes did / cken at the fight.” as 
Again, in Hamlet. 
Even to the zeeth and Owns of « our eule a 
Again, ibidem : 
„ ——we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 
Again, i an Troilus and Creſſida. EL 
His evaſions have ears thus long.“ MaLovne, 


” 


was Shakſpeare' $ phraſeology. so, i in 
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Thou common whore of mankind, that put'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee. 
Do thy right nature. March afar f.] Ha! a 
. drum ?—Thou'rt quick,“ 
But yet I'll bury thee : Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand :;— _ 
Nay, my thou out for earneſt. [ Keeping ſome ne; = 


Eiter ALCIBIADES, with drum and fife, in ; art 
| manner; PngyN1a, and TyMAN DRA. | 


AB. What art thou there? 
Speak. : 
Tim. A beaſt, as chou art. The canker gnaw thy 
5 heart, | 


/ 


” To the April day again. Ty That i is, 70 the 1 tas. = 
by the poet, ſatirically, April day, or fool 's day. Joh NSN. 
The April day does not relate to the avidow, but to the other 
diſeaſed female, who is repreſented as the outcaſt of an hoſpital. She 
it is whom gold embalms and ſpices to the April day again: i. e. gold 


_ reſtores her to all the freſhneſs and Seweerne/s of OY Such i is the 5 


power of gold, that it wil! 
5 0 make black, white; foul, fair; | 
| „Wrong, right;“ &c. | 
A quotation or two may perhaps ſupport this interpretation. So, in 
Sidney's Arcadia, p. 262, edit. 1633: © Do you ſee how the ſpring 
time is full of flowers, decking itſelf with them, and not aſpiring 
to the fruits of autumn? What leſſon is that unto you, but that in 
the April of your age you ſhould be like April.” | 
Again, in Stephens's Apolog y for Herodotus, 160%: © He is a 
young man, and in the April of his age.” Peacham's Compleat 
Gentleman, Chap. iii. calls youth 'the April of man's life. Shak- 
ſpeare's Sonnet entitled Lowe's Cruelty, has the ſame thought : 
Thou art thy mother's glaſs, and ſhe in thee 
„Calls back the lovely Apris of her prime.” : 
Daniel's 31ſt Sonnet has,“ the April of my years,” Maſter 
Fenton „ tmells April and May.” ToLLET. 


5 Do ty right nature.] Lie in the earth where nature laid thee, | 
Jon nsoN. 

0 — Thet'rt mich ] Thou haſt life and motion in thee. | 
| Jon NSON. 
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For ſhowing me again the eyes of man! 
Arclk. What is thy name? "ASM man fo hateful to 


| _ thee, 
That art thyſelf a man? 


Tim. Iam miſanthropos, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wiſh thou wert a dog, | 
That I might love THEE ſomething. Z 


8 I know thee well; 
But i in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and ſtrange. 


| Tim. I know thee too; and more, than that 1 
| know thee, 
I not defire to know. Follow thy drum; "30 | 
With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules:“ In 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; _ 
Then what ſhould war be? This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. 


Plkr. h lips-rot off! 1 
iu im. I will not kiſs thee ;? then the rot returns 
To thine own ps again. 


BL "Tm mifnichropos, ] A marginal note in the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch's Life of Antony, furniſhed our author with this epithet : 
Antonius followeth the life and example of Timon Miſanthropus, 

the Athenian.” Malox k. 


0 gules, gulese] Might we not repair the defective metre 
of this line, by adopting a Shakſpearian epithet, and reading, 
| - gules, total gules ; 
as in the following paſſage in Hamlet? 
«© Now is he total gules. '? STEEVENS., 


I avill not kiſs thee;] This alludes to an opinion in former 
times, generally prevalent, that the venereal infection tranſmitted 
to another, left the infecter free. I will not, ſays Timon, take 
the rot from thy lips, by kifling thee. Jon NSON. | | 
Thus, The Humourous Lieutenant ſays : = 
He has ſome wench, or ſuch a toy, to kiſs over, 
Before he go: would I had ſuch another, 
*© Tadrawt is foal pain down," STEE VERS. 
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Arts. How came the noble Timon to this 

change? 
Tix. As the moon Cheek; by wanting light to give: 
But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no ſuns t to borrow of. 


Ares. Noble Timon, 

What fendſhip may 1 do thee? 

WG: - None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 5 „ 
Ate. wWut is it, Limon? 


71M. Promiſe me friendſhip, but perform none: If 


Thou wilt not promiſe,” the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man! if thou doſt perform, confound 5 


thee, 
a For thou'rt a man! 


ArcIB. 1 have heard i in ſome. fort of thy miſe. 
. 


Ti IM. Thou ſaw'ſt them, when 1 had en 


Arcs. I ſee them now ; then was a bleſſed time.“ 


Tin. As thine is now, held with 4 brace of har- b 


lots. 
7 MAN. Is this the Athenian minion, whom the . 
-- world | 
. Voic'd ſo regardfully? 5 e 
„„ - Art thou Tymandra? 


- TYMAN. Les. 


T hou wilt not promiſe, &c.] That is, however thou may'ſt act, : 


ſince thou art man, hated man, I wiſh thee evil. Jonunsox. 


then was a bleſſed time.] ] ſuſpect, from Timon's an- 
fer, that 8 wrote —rhine was a bleſſed t time. 


MaLoONE. 


I 5 no corruption. . and then, were deſignedly 
oppoſed to each other. STEVENS, | | 


„ x 
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Tim. Be a whore ſtill! they love thee not, that 
uſe thee; a oe 
Give them diſeaſes, leaving with thee their luſt, + 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours: ſeaſon the ſlaves _ 
For tubs, and baths ;* bring down roſe-cheeked 


5 - youth *--: -. 1 
To the tub-faſt, and the diet.* e 
TYMAN. Hang thee, monſter! 


3 Be a whore ſlill ! they love thee not, that uſe thee; 
Give them diſeaſes, leaving with thee their luſt, . 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours: &c.) There is here a ſlight tranſ- 
© polition.. 1 would read: 2 | 
2 they love thee not that uſe thee, 
Leaving with thee their luſt; give them diſeaſes, 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the flaves 
For tubs, and baths; ——», JoH NSG NW. 3 
bring down roſe- cheeked youth—] This expreſſive epi- 
thet our author might have found in Marlow's Hero and Leander- 
„ KRNeaſe-cheet d Adonis kept a ſolemn feaſt.” M ALONE. 
5 To the tub-faſt, aud the diet.] [Old copy—fub-faft.] One 
might make a very long and vain ſearch, yet not be able to meet 
with this prepoſterous word ub. faſt, which has notwithſtanding paſſed 
current with all the editors. We ſhould read—rab-faff. The 
author is alluding to the lues venerea and its effects. At that 
time the cure of it was performed either by guaiacum, or mercurial 
unctions: and in both caſes the patient was kept up very warm 
and cloſe; that in the firſt application the ſweat might be pro- 
moted; and leſt, in the other, he ſhould take cold, which was 
fatal. The regimen for the courſe of guaiacum (ſays Dr. Friend, 
in his Hiftory of Phyjick, Vol. II. p. 380,) was at firſt ſtrangely 
circumſtantial; and ſo rigorous, that the patient was put into a 
dungeon in order to make him ſweat; and in that manner, as Fal- 
lopius expreſſes it, the bones, and the very man himſelf was 
macerated.”” Wiſeman ſays, in England they uſed a 2b for this 
- Purpoſe, as abroad, a cave, or oven, or dungeon. And as for the 
unction, it was ſometimes continued for thirty-ſeven days (as he 
obſerves, p. 375-) and during this time there was neceſſarily an 
extraordinary ab/tinence required, Hence the term of the tub-faſt. 
8 | 6 -_-—: WARBURTON. 


vor. XI. Qq 
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AIR. Pardon him ſweet Tymandra; for his 
wats | 


So, in Jaſper Maine's City Match, 1639: 
1 You had better match a ruin d bind; 

One ten times cur'd by ſweating, and the tub,” 8 | 
Again, in The Family of Love, 1608, a doctor ſays: 9 
| for one of the hoo s of my Cornelius' oY I ſhall burſt my Ia with 
laughing elſe.” F ry in Mon ſieur D- Ole, 1606: * Our em- 
baſſage is into France, there may be e for thee: Faſt | 
thou a mb?” : 
The diet was likewiſe a cuſtomary term for the regimen pre- 
| ſcribed in theſe caſes. So, i in  Springes to catch Woodcacks, a col- 
lection of Epigrams, 1606: | 
PP Priſcus gave out, &c.— 
« Priſcus had tane „he dirt all the while.“ 


Again, in another collection of ancient Epigrams called The _ 


Maſtive, &c. 

« She took not diet nor the been in ſeaſon.” | 
Thus, alſo in Beaumont and Fletcher's Kaen of the Burning "I: 

„ Whom 7: diet keep | 

« Send lower down into the cave, | 

% And in a tub that's heated — hot,” &c. 
bans in the ſame play : 

caught us, and put us in a tub, 

„ Where we this two months ſweat, Ke. | 

% This bread and water hath « our diet been,“ Kc. 

| STEEVENS. 

The preceding lines, and a paſſage i in Menjure for Meaſure, fully 

ſupport the emendation: 
Truly, fir, ſhe [the bawd] hath eaten up all her beef, and ſhe 
is herſelf in the 7b,” MALONE. 


In the Latin comedy of Cornelianum Dilium, which was 3 
written by T. Randolph, there is a frontiſpiece repreſenting the 
ſweating-tub, which from the name of the unfortunate patient, was 
afterwards called Cornelius's tub, as appears from the Picton 
of Cotgrave and Howel. Some account of the ſweating-tub with _ 
a cut of it may be ſeen in Ambroſe Parzus's Works, by Johnſon, _ 
p. 48. Another very particular repreſentation of it may be like- 
wiſe found in the Recueil de Proverbes far Jacques Lagniet, with 
the following lines: | 

«© Pour un petit plaiſir je foutie mille maux ; 

Je fais contre un hyver deux eſte ci me ſemble: 
- «© Partout le corps je ſue, et ma machoir tremble ; 
„Je ne croy jamais voir la fin de mes travaux.“ 
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Are drown'd and loſt in his calamities.— 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band: I have heard, and griev'd, 
How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them,*— 


* IM. I pr'ythee, beat wy drum, and get thee 


„ 
Arcls. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Ti- 
e - 
Ti. How doſt thou pity him, whom thou dot 
„trouble? 
I had rather be alone. 
een. © Why, fare thee well: 
Here's ſome gold for thee. 1 ; 
Tin. e OE I cannot cat it. 
Ar cin. When 1 have laid proud Athens on a 5 
heap, — 
Tin. Warr'ſt thou 'gainſt Athens! 5 
Ar cih. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. 


Tin. The gods confound them all i 7 con- 


queſt; and 
Thee after, when thou haſt n 
Ales. | Why. me, Timon? 
TIM. That, 


: By killing villains, thou waſt born to conquer 
My country. 


| For another * ct this tub; ſee Holmes" s Acadeny of a, 
Douc Eo 


— % FER them, | Sir T. 11 reads—had trod upon 


them, Shakſpeare was not thus minutely accurate. Maron. 


8 
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Put up thy gold; Go on,—here's gold go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air: Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for bis white beard, 
He's an uſurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron ; ; 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a bawd : Let not the virgin's cheek 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; Tor thoſe milk- 
Paps, | 
That through the window -bars bore at men” s eyes 5 


7 Be as a planetary lage, ao hen Tow Np | 
Will &er ſeme High- auc'd city hang his poiſon | 
In the fick air: ] This 1 is wonderfully ſublime and 1 


3 


| We meet with the pane t image again in King Richard 1 1. 
6 or ſuppoſe 
Devouring Poſtilence hangs 1 in our air.” Maloxk. 


8 That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes, | The virgin 
that ſhews her boſom through the lattice of her chamber. 
e I KoOW. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is almoſt confirmed by the following 
W mn C ymbeline : | | 

a or let her beauty | 
"wy « Look through a caſement to allure falſe harm, 

And be falſe with them.” 
Shakſpeare at the ſame time might aim a ſtroke at this indecency 
in the-wantons of his own time, which is alſo animadverted on by 
ſeveral contemporary dramatiſts. So, in the ancient interlude of | 
The Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 1567: 

« Your garment mult be worne alway, 8 
That your avhite pappes may be ſeene if you may. — 
If young gentlemen may ſee your white ſkin, 
It will allure them to love, and ſoon bring them in. 
Both damſels and wives uſe many ſuch feates. 
I know them that will lay out their faire teates.” 
All this is addreſſed to Mary Magdalen. 
To the ſame purpoſe, Jovius Pontanus : 
« Nam quid lacteolos finus, et ipſas 
Præ te fers fine linteo papillas? 
« Hoc eſt dicere, poſce, poſce, trado, . 
Hoe eſt ad Venerem vocare amantes. ' ST EEVENS. 


* 
A 


a- 
* 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
Set them down” horrible traitors : Spare not the 


babe, 
Oor author has again the ſame kind of * in bis Lever +: 
Ne" | | 
— 2 ſpite of heaven's fell rage, | 


Some beauty peep'd through Lattice of ſear d age.“ . | 
I do not believe any particular ſatire was here intended. Lady 
Suffolk, Lady Somerſet, and many of the celebrated beauties of 
the time of James I. are thus repreſented in their pictures; nor 
were they, 1 imagine, thought more reprehenſible than the ladies 
of the preſent day, who from the ſame extravagant purſuit of what 
is called faſhion, run into an oppolite extreme. MALone. 


I have not hitherto met with any ancient portrait of a modeſt 

Engliſh woman, in which the papille exerte were exhibited as 
| deſcribed on the preſent occafion by Shakſpeare; for he alludes not 
only to what he has called in his celebrated ſong, the © hills of 
ſnow,“ but to the * pinks that grow” ans their ſummits, Ses 
Vol. IV. p. 315, n. 5. STEEVENS. | | e 
1 believe we ſhould read nearly thus: 
| nor thoſe milk-paps, | 

That through the widow's barb bore 4 at men's Hes, 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. | 
The uſe of the doubled negative is ſo common in Shak ſpeare, that 
it is unneceſſary to ſupport it by inſtances. The barbe, I believe, 
was a kind of weil, Creſſida, in Chaucer, who appears as a widow, 
is deſcribed as wearing a barbe, T roilus and Crefft da, Book II. v. 110. 
in which place Caxton's edition (as I learn from the Gloſſary) 
reads—wimple, which certainly ſignifies a veil, and was probably 
| ſubſtituted as a ſynonymous word for barbe, the more antiquated 
reading of the mp Unbarbed is uſed by Shakſpeare tor 
uncovered, in Coridlanus, AR III. fc. v: 

« Muſt I go ſhew them my anbarbed ſconce ?” 
See alſo Leland's Collectanca, Vol. V. p. 317, new edit. where the 
ladies, mourning at the funeral of Queen Mary, are mentioned” as 
having their barbes above their chinnes. "TYRWHITT. 


The folios read arne, and not improperly; en is a common 
termination of a Saxon plural, which we in numberleſs inſtances 
retain to this day, The word is to be explained by bars, but 
ſhould not have been removed from the text. RirSsox. 


7 Set them drwn—] Old copy, in defiance of metre,— 
But ſet them down, STEEVENS, | 


Qq 3 
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Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt rele 


mercy ;? 


Think it a baſtard,* whom the oracle © 
Hath doubttully pronounc'd thy throat * ſhall cut, 
And mince it ſans remorſe : Swear againſt objects; 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 


babes, 


Nor fight of prieſts j in holy viments bleeding, | 
Shall nad” a jot. There 5 gol to pay thy ſol. 


diers: 
Make large confuſion; and, thy fliry ſpent, 


Confounded be thyſelf! ! Speak not, be gone. 


41618. Haſt thou gold yet? I'll take the god 
thou giv'ſt me, 


Not all thy counſel. 


Ju. Doſt thou, or doſt thou not, heaven. 8 curſe 
upon thee! Wo 


Pan. AND Tru. Give us ſome gold, good Timon: 
Haſt thou 1 more? 


| BR 


3 their mercy;] For exhauſt, Sir T. Hanmer, and 


after him Dr. Warburton, read ever!; but erhauſt here  Hguikes 


9 to draw forth, Joh xs. 

baſtard, An alluſion to the tale of Genen . 
Jon xsox. 

— thy throat w Old copy—the throat, Corrected by 


| Mz. Pope: MALOxE. 


4 | Savear againſt 1 Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
| gainſt all objects: 
| So, in our author's 152d Sonnet: 
Or made them /avear againſt the thing PS be” 
STEEVENS. 


- Perhaps objects ĩs ; here uſed provincially for abjedts. FARMER. 


Againſt objedts is, againſt objects of charity and compaſſion. So, 
in Troilus and Creſſida, Ulyſſes ſays: 
«« For Hector, in his blaze of lach ſubſcribes 
Jo tender objects," M. Mason, | 
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T 1M. Enough to make a whore forſwear her 


trade, 

And to make whores, a bawd.“ Hold up, you Nuts, 
| Your aprons mountant : You are not oathable,— 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to heavenly agues, 


The immortal gods that hear you, . your 


- _ oaths, 
Tl truſt to your conditions: 1 Be whores Rill ; 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks to convert you, 
Be ſtrong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
Let your cloſe fire predominate his ſmoke, 


And be no turncoats:* Yer may your pains, 8 


months, 


Be quite contrary : £2 And thatch your Poor thin 


_ roots ? 


5 4 to "Gals hos; a heads That i is, enough to make a 


whore leave ent and a bawd leave making whores. 


in n Antony and Cleopatra, Act J. ſcm: 


| « Though you with ſivearing ſhake the throned gods.” | 
| Again, i in The Winter's Tale: 


* Thou gh you 1 would ſeek t to unſphere the ſtars with oaths.” 


STEEVENS. | 
7 7 * — 70 your 3 VE Von need not ſwear to continue 


whores, J will truſt to your inclinations. Jon NSON, 
See Vol. IX. p. 494, n. . MaLone. 


And be no turncoats ] By an old ſtatute, thoſe women TTY 
lived in a ſtate of proſtitution, were, among other articles con- 
cerning their dreſs, enjoined to wear their garments, with the 
wrong-/ide outward, on pain of forfeiting them. Perhaps Were 18 

in this paſſage a reference to it. HEN LET. 


I do not perceive how this explanation es. will accord 
with Timon's train of reaſoning ; yet the antiquary may perhaps 


derive ſatisfaction from that which affords no alliance to the com- 
mentator. STEEVENS, | 


9 Vet may your pains, /ix months, : 
Be quite contrary :] This is obſcure, partly tam the ambiguity 


44 


| Jounson, 
6 The 3 pode that hear you, ] The dne thought: is Round 
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With burdens of the dead ;—ſome that were hang'd, 
No matter :—wear them, — with them: w hore 


All; 


of the word pains, 104 Nr en the generality of the expreſſion, 
Ihe meaning is this: he had faid before, follow conſtantly your 
trade of debauchery : that is (ſays he) for fix months in the year, 
Let the other fix be employed in quite contrary pains and labour, 
namely, in the ſevere diſcipline neceſſary for the repair of thoſe | 
_ diſorders that your debaucheries occaſion, in order to fit you anew _ 


to the trade; and thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe different 


occupations. On this account he 205 on, and ſays, Make falſe 
hair, &. WARBURTON. 


The explanation j is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and 
would willingly bring the author and his readers to meet on eaſier 
terms. We may read: _ 

| Yet may your pains ft ix monks | 

| Be quite contraried: 
Timon is wiſhing ill to mankind, but is 15 leſt the whores 
| ſhould imagine that he wiſhes well to them; to obviate which he 
lets them know, that he imprecates upon them influence enough to 
Plague others, and diſappointments enough to plague themſelves. 
| He wiſhes that they may do all poſſible miſchief, and yet take pains 
fix months of the year in vain. 

In this ſenſe there is a connection of this line with the next. 


Finding your pains contraried, try new expedients, thatch Jour thin 


roofs, and paint. 5 
To contrary is an old verb. Latyiner relates, that when he went 
to court, he was adviſed not to contrary the king. JonnsoN. 


If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, which I do not believe, 
the preſent words appear to me to admit it, as well as the reading 
he would introduce. Such unneceſſary deviations from the text 
ſhould ever be avoided. Dr. Warburton's is a very natural inter- 
pretation, which cannot often be ſaid of the expoſitions of that 
commentator. The words that follow fully ſupport it: And 
| thatch your poor thin roofs,” &c. i. e. after you have loſt the 


greater part of your hair by diſeaſe, and the medicines that for fix 


months you have been obliged to take, then procure an artificial 5 
eee & c. MALONE. | 


I believe this means, — Vet for half the year at leaſt, may you 


ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as is inflicted on barlots 3 in houſes of cor- 
rection. STEEVENS, | | 


Theſe words ſhould be included in a nrentheſts, Johnſon 
| wiſhes t to connect them with the following ſentences, but that 
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paint till a horſe may mire upon your face: 
A pox of wrinkles! 


PMR. AVD Tr. Well, more gold; — What then?— 
| Believe't, that we'll do any ON for — 


cannot be, as they e. contain an  imprecation, and the allowing lines 
contain an inſtruction. Timon is giving inſtructions to "thoſe 
women ; but, in the middle of his inſtructions his miſanthrophy 
breaks forth in an imprecation againſt them. I have no objection 
to the reading of contraried, inſtead of e but it 08 not 
ſeem to be neceſſary. M. Masow. 


» thatch your poor thin rogfs &c. ] About the year 1595, 

—_ the faſhion became general in England of wearing a greater 

quantity of hair than was ever the produce of a ſingle head, it was 

dangerous for any child to wander, as nothing was more common 

than for women to entice ſuch as had fine locks into private places, | 

and there to cut them off. J have this information from Stubbs's 

Anatomy of Abuſes, which I have often quoted on the article of dreſs. 

To this faſhion the writers of Shakſpeare's age do not appear to 

have been reconciled. So, in 4 Mad World my Maſters, 1608: 

„ to wear perriwigs made of another s hair, is not this againſt | 

kind!“ 

Again, in Drayton' $ Mooncalf: | 

And with large ſums 8 lick not to procure | 
Hair from the dead, yea, and the moſt unclean ; 

7 Jo help their pride they nothing will diſdain,” 

Again, in Shakſpeare's 68th Sonnet: 
«« Before the golden treſſes of the dead, 

Ihe right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 

To live a ſecond life on ſecond head, 

« Ere beauty's dead flrece made another gay.“ 


La) 


LI 


Again, in Churchyard's T ragicall diſcours of a dolorous dal. | 


avoman, 1593: 
The peravickes 10 muſt curle wher haire doth lack 
_ © The ſwelling grace that fils the empty ſacke.”” _ 
Warner, in his Albion's England, 1602, Book IX. ch. She li. is 
likewiſe very ſevere on this faſhion. Stowe informs us, that 
women's periwvigs were firſt brought into England : about the time 
of the maſſacre of Paris.“ STEEVENS, | | 4 


See alſo Vol. V. p. 471, n. 8. 
The ißt edition of Stubbes's Anatomy of Abuſes quoted above, 


was in 1 Mau Drayton's Maoncalf did not, I believe, appear til 5 
1627. MaloN E. | | | 
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Tim. Conſumptions ſow 
In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And mar men's ſpurring. ; Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, 
Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly:“ hoar the flamen, ö 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf: down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foreſee,” 


3 men V fparting.]: Sir T. Hanmer reads—ſparring, pro- 
perly enough, if there be any ancient cxample. of the word. 
= Joh xsOx. 
Sparring is certainly right. The diſeaſe that enfeebled their 
ow ny have this effect. STEEVEÑ S. 


or found his quillets Brill: | Quillets are ſubtilties.. So, in 
| 8 Teal. Ke. 1608: a: ne well applied 5 
3 SrEEVENs. 


| Cole, i in his Latin Didionary, 1679, renders volt, res 1 1 
. MaLo E. 


hoar the flamen,] Mr. Upton would 3 Le” 
| Jo hoarſe; for to be hoary claims reverence. ** Add to oy 
(fays he) that hoarſe is here moſt proper, as oppoſed to cold. 
may, however, mean, — Give the flamen the hoary pro.” Tok in 
Weoker: s » of Malfy, 1623: 
| | —— ſhew like /zproſy, _ 
„The avhiter the fouler.“ 
And before, in this play : 


« Make the hoar leproſy dor d. 985 Srawen NS. 


„at his particular to foreſee, The metaphor i Is apparently 
incongruous, but the ſenſe is good. To foreſee his particular, 1s 
zo provide for his private advantage, for which he leaves the right 
ſcent of publick good, In hunting, when hares have croſs d one 
another, it is common for ſome of the hounds 2 ſmell from the 
general æueal, and foreſee their own particular. Shakſpeare, who 
| ſeems to have been a ſkilful ſportſman, and has alluded often to 
falconry, perhaps, alludes here to hunting. [Dr. Warburton would 
read—forefend, i. e. (as he interprets the word) provide for, ſecure. ] 
Jo the commentator's emendation ! it may be objected, that he 
uſes forefend in the wrong meaning. To forefend, is, I think, 
never to provide for, but to provide againſt, The verbs compounded 
| with for or fore have commonly either! an evil or negative ſenſe. 
5 1 nnn: 
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Smells from the general weal : make curl'd-pate 
ruffians bald; . 
And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive ſome pain from you: Plague all; 

That your activity may defeat and quel! 

The ſource of all erection. — There's more gold - — 
Do you damn others, and let this damn You,” 

And ditches grave you all!“ 


Par. aD Tr. More counſel, with more money, 
bounteous Timon. 


1 IM. More whore, more miſchief firſt; I have = 
given you earneſt. 


Arcis. Strike up the drum towards Athens. 
Farewell, Timon; 
If I thrive well, ol viſit thee again. 


Tim. If I hope well, Þll never lee thee more. 
Arcis. I never did thee harm. 1 

TIA. Yeu, thou ſpok” ſt well of me.?“ 
0 Callſt thou chat harm? 


1 And ditches. grave you all f} To grave is to entomb. The 
word is now obſolete, though ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare and 
his contemporary authors. So, in Lord Surrey's Tranſlation of the 
fourth book of Virgil's Aneid : 
: « Cinders (think'ſt thou) mind this? or graved ghoſtes: 22 
To ungrave was likewiſe to turn out of a grave. Thus, in 
Marſton s Sophoniſba: 
66 and me, now dead, 

« Deny a grave; hurl us among the rocks 

* To ſtanch beaſts hunger: therefore, thus ungrav'd, 
PE J ſeek flow reſt,” 

See Vol. VIII. p. 278, te . STEEVENS. 


s Yes, thou ſpok'ft well of me.] Shakſpeare i in this as in many Ro 
other places, appears to allude to the ſacred writings : ** Woe 
unto him of whom all men ſpeak well: 1225 Maroxk. | = 


1 
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Tu. Men daily find it ſuch. s Get thee away, | 
And take thy beagles with hee. 


| Arcs. | 5 We but offend him. 8 
; Strike | 


[Drum beats. Fenn Atctzraprs, PuxvSr, | 
e TyuANDRA. : | 


2 1M. That nature, being ſick of n man' 's Aa | 
neſs, 
Should yet be hungry common mother, thou, 
| [ Digging. 
Whoſe womb 8 and infinite breaſt,” 
| Teems, and feeds all; whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, _ 
| Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pur, 3 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm, 
5 W. ith all the abhorred births below criſp heaven: 


8. EY it ſuch. T5 For the Infedion 01 the? pronoun—/uch, . 


I am ee It is too frequently uſed on ſimilar occaſions by 
our author, to need exemplification. STEEVENS. 


9 Whoſe wwomb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt,] F his i image i is 
taken from the ancient ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multimammia, 
called kt o Obige x punt np; and is a very good comment 
on thoſe extraordinary figures. See Montfaugon,  Antiquite ex- 
pliquee, Lib. III. ch. xv. Heſiod, alluding to the ſame repre- 
ſentations calls the earth, rar EYPYETEPNOE, WarguRTOY. 


N Hoſe infinite breaſt means no more than who/e boundleſs ſurface. 
Shakſpeare probably knew nothing of the ſtatue to which the 
commentator alludes, STEEVENS. 

2 eyeleſs ve. d worm, | The ſerpent, which we, "fot 
the ſmallneſs of his eyes, call the blind-worm, and the Latins, 
cacilia, Johxsox. 

So, in Macbeth: | 5 
« Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting.” Srrkvrxs. 1 
below criſp heaven —] We ſhould dar, Is: Es 

= from the Latin cryp/a, a vault. WarBURTON. 


Mr. Veen declares for cr lp, curled, bent, hollows 
1 NSON, 
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whereon Hyperion 8 quickening fire doth ſhine; ; 

Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, : 

From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root ! 

Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb,” 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man! 16 

Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears; 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
| Hath to the marbled manſion.” all above 1 5 
Never preſented !—O, a root, — Dear thanks! 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough- torn leas; ; 


Perhaps Shakſpeare - means curl'd, from: the; appearance of the 
clouds. In The Tempeſt, Ariel talks of riding | 
* On the curl'd clouds,” 
Chaucer, in his Hoſe of Fame, ſays, 
| «© Her here that was oundie and crips,” 
i. e. wavy and curled, = 
© . in The Philiſopher's Satires, by Robert Anton : | 
Her face as beauteous as the criſped morn.” STEEVENS. 


4 —who all thy human fons doth hate,] Old copy—the | 
human ſons di hate. The former word was corrected by Mar Pope; 
the latter by Mr. Rowe. MaLoxe. 


Enſear thy fertile and conceptions womb, So, i in "King Lear: 
De up in her the organs of encreaſe,” STEEVENS. 


Let it no more bring out ingrateful nan al It is s plain that bring 
ont is bring forth. JorunsoN. 


Neither Dr. Warburton nor Dr. Tolnſon ſeem to have hog 
aware of the import of this paſſage. It was the great boaſt of the 
Athenians that they were avregbereg; ſprung from the ſoil on awhich 
they lived; and it is in alluſion to this, that the terms common 
mother and bring out, are applied to the ground. HNL Ex. 


Though Mr. Henley, as a ſcholar, could not be unacquainted 
with this Athenian boaſt, I fear that Shakſpeare knew no more of it 
than of the many- breaſted Diana of Epheſus, brought forward by 

Th e in a preceding note. STEEVENS. 


e marbled manſion — | So, n Book III. J. 564: 
Through the pure marble air 
Virgil beſtows the ſame epithet on the fea STEEVES vs. 


Again, in Othello; --- | | 
Now by yon marbles heaven, . 1 | 


Dr ry up % marrows, Vines, and . torn leas; 9 he ſenſe 15 
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Whereof ingrateful man, with Itquoriſh draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration pe 


Enter APEMANTUS. 


= More mu} 1 plague! 
Apku. I was directed hither : Men report, 
Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them. 


Tin. Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not Keep a 
dog 
Whom I would imitate: Conſumption catch thee! 


Aru. This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung . 
From change of fortune.” Why this ſpade? this | 
pace? -—- _— 
This ſlave-like habit? and theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft; 
Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe woods, 


this: O nature! ceaſe to produce men, enſear thy womb; but if thou 
wilt continue to produce them, at leaſt ceaſe to pamper them; dy 
up thy marrows, on which they fatten with zneZuous morfels, thy 
vines, which give them liquori/h draughts, and thy plow-torn leas. 


| Here are effects correſponding with cauſes, /ignori/5 draughts, with 


vines, and unctuous morſels with eden, and the old reading li- : 
terally preſerved. Jon NSON. - 


9 This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune.] The old copy reads infelted, and 
change of future. Mr. Rowe made the emendation. MALONE. 


Hug their diſeas'd perfumes,] i. e. their diſeas'd perfumed 5 
miſtreſſes. MALloN E. 1 | . 
So, in Othello: 


bs: Tis ſuch another lieben; marry, a \ perfuri'd one.“ 
| SrrariNs 
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By putting on the cunning of a carper.* 

| Be thou a flatterer now, and ſeek to thrive 

By that which has undone thee : hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious ſtrain, 
And call it excellent : Thou waſt told thus; 


Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid wel- = 


come,” 
To knaves, and all approachers : 'Tis moſt juſt, 
That thou turn raſcal ; had'ſt thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhould have't. Do not aſſume ray l 
Tim. Were I like thee, I d throw away myſelf. 


AE. Thou haſt caſt away thyſelf, being like 
r 
A madman ſo long, now a fool : What, think'ſt 
That the bleak ar, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 


| the cunning ofa carper. 1 For the philoſophy of a Cynic, 
of which ſect Apemantus was; and therefore he enen 
| Do not aſſume my likeneſs.” WarBURTON. 


N here ſeems to ſignify counterfeit appearance. JOHNSON, 


The cunning of a carper, is the infidious art of a critick. Shame 

not theſe woods, ſays Apemantus, by coming here to find fault, 

Maurice iin in the preface to his Tranſlation of Terence's Andria, 

1588, yy % Of the curious carper J look not to be favoured.” 

Again, Ur/ula ſpeaking of the ſarcaſms of Beatrice, obſerves, 175 

Why ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable.“ 

There is no apparent reaſon why Apemantus (according to Dr. 

| Warburton $ explanation) ſhould ridicule his own ſect. 5 
STEEVEN NS. 

1 WRT > Thus, in Mee 

208 To crook the 9 Ware or the knee,” 


Sri tz 


8 like tapſters, that bid elne, So, i in our author” S Venus 
and Adonis: 
Like ſhrill-tongu'd rapſters anſwering every call, 
„ Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wits.” TE 
5 he old copy has—bad welcome, Corrected 1 in the ſecond folio. 


MaLoxe, ME 
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Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moſs'd trees, 

That have outliv'd the eagle,“ page thy heels, 

And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? will the cold 

N brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte, 

To cure thy o er- night's ſurfeit? call the crea- 
tures,— 

Whoſe naked natures live in all the foits 

Of wreakful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 

Io the conflicting elements expos'd, 


_ Anſwer mere nature, . them fatter thee; 
: O thou ſhalt find — 


„ 5 A fool of thee: Depart. 
_ Apem. I love thee better now than e er rl did. 
75 IM. I hate thee worle. | 


b —moſe d trees „ [O14 28 it ies] Sir T. Hanme, | 
7 reads very elegantly, = 


| moſs'd trees. Jon NSON. | 
Shakſpeare uſes the ſame epithet in As you like it, Act IV: 
nder an oak, whoſe boughs were ge d with age.“ 
| een, 


80 alſo Drayton, in | his Mortimeriader, u no date: 
Even as a buſtling tempeſt rouſing blaſts | 
«© Upon a foreſt of old branching oakes, 
And with his furie teyrs their 2 loaks.“ 
Mee d is, I believe, the true reading. MaLone. 


I have inſerted this reading in the text, becauſe there is leſs 


propriety in the epithet—m/? ; it being a known truth that trees 


become more and more diy, as they encreaſe in age. Thus, our 
author, 1 in his Rape of Lucrece, obſerves, that it is one of the pro- 


8 perties of time 


To dry the old oak's ſap * $7 EEVENS. 


outliv*'d the eagle,| Aquile Senectus is a proverb. I learn 
8 from Turberville $ Book of Falconr 95, 157 5 7 that the great age of this 
bird has been aſcertained from the circumſtance of its always 
building its ie, or neſt, in the ſame place. STEEVENS. 

7 Anſwer mere nature, ] So, in King Lear, Act II, ſc. i iii: 


« And with preſented nakedneſs outface 
The winds, ”” &. STEEVENS. 


0 
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APE. 5 Why? 
Tim. Thou Aatter'ſt miſery. 


AbEM. I Aatter r not ; but ſay, thou art a caitiff. 
Tim. Why doſt thou ſeek me out? 


Aran. „„ vex thee. 


Tin. Always a villain's $ office, or a fool's. | 
Doſt pleaſe on ene Bl in't? 


AE. Ay. 


„„ Wbat! a knave too? 4 
AEN. If thou didſt put this ſour-cold habit on 


To caſtigate thy pride, *twere well: but thou 

Doſt it enforcedly ; thou'dſt courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſerß 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown'd before 3 
Ihe one is filling ſtill, never complete; LE 
The other, at —— wiſh: Beſt late, contentleſs, 


I _ 0 VeX =" As the 3 ure is here imperſeRt, we may ſuppoſe, | 


with Sir Thomas Hanmer, our author to have N 1 
Only to wex thee. STEEVENS. 


* What! a knave to 21 Timon had juſt called Apemantus 2 | 


in conſequence of what he had known of him by former acquaint- 
ance; but when Apemantus tells him, that he comes 79 vex him, 
Timon determines that to wex is either the office of a villain or a 


fool; that to v by defign is willainy, to vex without deſign is folly. | 


He then properly aſks Apemantus whether he takes delight in 


wvexing, and when he anſwers, yes, Timon replies, —What! a knave 
70? I before only knew thee to be a fool, but now I 2 thee like- 


wiſe a knave, JOHNSON. 


1 is crown®d before: Arrives Gone at high wiſh; that i is, 
at the completion of its wiſhes, JOHNSON. 


So, in a former ſcene of this play: | 
LAnd in ſome ſort theſe wants of mine are crown ud, | 
« That I account them bleſſings. 
Again, more appoſitely, in Cymbeline : 
28 my ſupreme crown of grief.” M LONE, 


Vor. XI. 50 N 


. 
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Hath a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 

Worſe than the worſt, content.“ 

Thou ſhould” ſt deſire to die, being miſerable. 
TIM. Not by his breath, 3 that is more : miſera. 
| ble. | 

Thou art a flave, whom Fortune 8 tender arm 

5 . favour never claſp'd ; * ns bred a dog.“ 


2 2 than the eworſt, content. | Beſt Rates e have a 
wretched being, a being worſe than that of the work ſtates that 
are content, JOHNSON, 


by his breath, | It means, I beliee, by his counſel, by 
nis direction. JOHNSON, _ 


By his breath, I believe, i is meant TH ſentence. To breathe is 28 
licentiouſly uſed by Shakſpeare in the following inſtance from 
Hamlet : | 
„Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, 
The youth you breathe of, guilty,” &c. STEEVENS, | 


By his breath means in our author's language, by his woice or 
| ſpeech, and ſo in fact by his ſentence. Shakſpeare frequently uſes 
the word in this ſenſe. It has been twice ſo wee 1 in this Pay» See 
P- 560, n. Z. MALONV ER. 


Non art a ſlave, aubum Fortune's tender arm 
Miib fawanr never claſp'd;} In a Collection of Sonnets entitled 
Cploris, or the Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed Shepheard, by 
William Smith, 1596, a ſimilar image is found: 
90 Doth any live that ever had ſuch hap, 
« 'That all their actions are of none effect ? 
« Whom Fortune never dandled in her lap, 
«© But as an abject ſtill doth me reje&.” MaLORx E. 


but bred a dog. | Alluding to the word C mich, of which 
le Fe was. WARBURTON. _ 


Por the etymology of Cynick our author was not obliged | to have. 

recourſe to the Greek language. The dictionaries of his time 
furniſhed him with it. See Cawdrey's Dictionary of hard Engiyh 

wwords, oftavo, 1604: * CyNICAL, Doggiſe, froward. Again, 
in Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616: * CYNICAL, Doe, Dr- 
curriſh. There was in Greece an old fect of philoſopher: fo called, 
becauſe they did ever ſharply barke at men's vices,“ &c. After 
all, however, I believe Shakſpeare only meant, thou wert born in 
9 low ſtate, and uſed from thy infancy to hardſhipa Mal oN! 


I 
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Hadſt thou, like us,* from our firſt ſwath,” br edel | 
The [weet degrees* that this brief world ns 


0 6 Hadft thou, like 63 There is in this ſpeech a ſullen haoghti- 
neſs, and malignant dignity, ſuitable at once to the lord and the 
 man-hater. The impatience with which he bears to have his 
luxury reproached by one that never had luxury within his reach, 
is natural and graceful. _ 

Ih here is in a letter, written by the Fart of Eſſex, juſt befor his 
execution, to another nobleman, a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 
this, with which, I believe every reader will be pleaſed, though _ 
it is ſo ſerious and ſolemn chat it can ſcarcely be inſerted without 
irreverence: | 

God grant y your lordſhip may quickly feel the comfort I now 
enjoy in my unfeigned converſion, but that you may never feel 
the torments I have ſuffered for my long delaying it. I had none 
but deceivers to call upon me, to whom 1 ſaid, if my ambition could 
have entered into their narrow breaſts, they cuould not have been fo 
humble; or if my delights had been once taſted by them, they would 
not have been ſo preciſe. But your lor d/hip hath one to call upon you, 
that knoweth what it is you now enjoy; and what the greateſt fruit 
and end is of all contentment that this world can afford. Think, 
therefore, dear earl, that I have ſtaked and buoyed all the ways 
of pleaſure unto you, and left them as ſea-marks for you to keep 
the chanrel of religious virtue. For ſhut your eyes never ſo long, 


they mult be opea at the laſt, and then you mult lay with me, there 
is no peace to the ungodly.” Jon VSO N. 


A ſimilar thought occurs in a MS. metrical tranſlation of an 
ancient French romance, preſerved in the Library of King's C ollege, 
Cambridge. See note on Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. fe. x: 
LL For heretofore of hardneſſe hadeſt thou never; 

gut were brought forth in bliſſe, as ſwich a burde ought, 

„ Wyth alle maner gode metes, and to miſſe them now 

<< Tt were a botles bale,” &c. p. 26, b. SrREVENS. 
= ſwath,] From infancy. Swath is the dreſs of a 
ae child. JoHNSOR. 

So, in Heywood's Golder Age, 1611: | 

No more their cradles ſhall be made their tombs; 
Nor their ſoft Acts become their winding-ſheets,” 


| STEEVENS. 
3 The feveet degree =] Thus the folio. The modern editors 


| have, without authority, read—Through Kc. but this negle& of 


the prepoſition was common to many other Writers of the: age of 
Shakſpeare. STEEV ENS. 
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To ſuch as may the paſhve drugs of it 

Freely command,” thou would'ſt have plung d thy. 
NE 

In general riot; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of luſt; and never learn'd 

The icy precepts of reſpect, but follow'd 

The 009 June before thee. Bur "RD , 


© a 4, Old copy—conmend 1. Corrected by Mr. = 
Rowe. MALONE. 


2 precepts of reſpect,] Of obedience to laws. Jensen 


Reſpec, I believe, means the en dira't on? the regard f 
Athens, that ſtrongeſt reſtraint on licentiouſneſs: the icy precepts, 
1. e. that cool hot "blood ; what Mr. Burke, in his admirable Re- 
fleftions on the Rewalution in France, has emphatically ſtyled “ one 
of the greateſt controuling powers on carth, the Jen ſe of . and 
_ eſtimation,” STEEVENS., 

Timon cannot mean by the word reſpect, obedience to the Laws, 
as Johnſon ſuppoſes; for a poor man is more likely to be impreſſed 
with a reverence for the laws, than one in a ſtation of nobility and 
affluence. Reſpect may poſſibly mean, as Steevens ſuppoſes, a 
regard to the opinion of the world: but I think it has a more 
enlarged fignification, and implies a conſideration of conſequences, 
whatever they may be. In this ſenſe it is uſed by Hamlet: 

here's the het | 
That makes calamity of ſo long life.” M. Masox. 


The i icy precepts of 7e/pe#” mean the cold admonitions of 
cautions pr dence, that deliberately weighs the Ts Aa of every 
zcCtion. So, in T roilus and Creſji aa: | 

o Reaſon and re/prt, _ 
__ __ «« Makes livers pale, and juſtihood deject.“ 
Again, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece : 
«« Then, childiſh fear, avaunt! debating die! 
« Reſpedt and reaſon wait on wrinkled age! 
Sad pauſe and deep regard become the ſage.” 
Hence in King Richard III. the King ſays: 
II Will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And anreſpective boys ; none are for me, 
That look into me with con/ faderate eyes. MaALONE, 


+ —— But myſelf,] The connection here requires forme attention, 
Aut is here uſed to denote oppoſition ; but what immediately 

precedes 1s not oppoſed to that which follows, The adverſatihe 
| particle refers to the two firſt Hes: | 
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Who had the world as my confectionary; ; 


The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 


men 
At duty, more than I could frame employ ment; * 
That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
| Fel! from their boughs, and left me open, bares 
For every ſtorm that blows;—1, to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is ſome burden : 
Thy nature did commence in ſufferance, time 


| Hath made thee hard in't. Why thould'ſt thou 


hate men ? 
They never flatter'd thee : What haſt thou given! ? 


1 thou wilt curſe thy father, that of gr rag,” 


Then art a 1 3 fortune” s tender arm 
With favour never claſp 4; but bred a dog. 

| But in ſelf, | 

Who had the world as my confeAionar 'y ; "he. 


The intermediate lines are o be conſidered as a parentheſis of 


paſſion, Joy NsoN. 

1 than I could frame 9 Y Ls Frame employment 
for. Shakſpeare 5 writes thus. See Pe. 185, n. 2; and 
Vol. XII. p. 138, n. 8. Malox g. 


5 with one winter's bruſh 


Maſſinger s Maid of Honour: 

O ſummer friendſhip, | 
W hoſe flatt'ring leaves that ſhadow” d us in our 
« Profperity, with the leaſt guſt drop off | 
“In the autumn of adverſity,” STEEVENS. 


Somewhat of the ſame imagery is found in our author' 73 


Sonnet: 
That time of year thou may'ſt in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon thoſe boughs which ſhake ag ainſt the cold, 
0 Bare r ruin d choirs, where late the ſweet birds ſang.” 
| Mal. ONE. 
5 that poor on If we read. hoo. rogue, it will correſpond 


cache better to what follows. JoH xs0N. 


in King Richard 111, Margaret calls Gloſter rag of honour in_ 


Rr EY 


Fell from their baughs, and < me St, = 1 So, in 


We now uſe the word e. in the ſame ſenſe. 
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Muſt be thy ſubject; who in ſpite, put ſtuff 


To ſome ſhe beggar, and compounded thee 


Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! be gone! 
If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 
Thou hadſt been a knave, and flatterer.“ 


ApEM. | 5 thou proud vet? 
Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 

, ny 1, that C was 

No prodigal. 
THC. that I am one now: 


Were all the w ealth I have, ſhut up in thee, 
I'd give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone.— 
That the whole life of Athens were in this! 


. Thus would 10 eat it. : ee a root. 


the ſame ly, the orerweening rags of France are mentioned; 2 


and John Florio ſpeaks of a. tara-rag player. STEEvENSs, 


M. MI bob. 
The term is _ uſed. The lowelt of the people are yet de- 
nominated—Tag, rag, &c. So, in Julius Ceſar: © ——if the 


bag: rag people did not t clap” bim and hiſs . am no true man.“ 


MalLoxx. 

7 Thou badf how 2 kw; and 8 Dryden has quoted two 
verſes of Virgil to ſhow how well he could have written ſatires. 
Shakipeare has here given a ſpecimen of the ſame power by a line 


bitter beyond all bitterneſs, in which Timon tells Apemantus, that 


he had not virtue enough for the vices which he condemns. 
Dr. Warburton explains avorf by Fav, which ſomewhat 
weakens the ſenſe, and yet leaves it ſufficiently vigorous. | 
1 have heard Mr. Burke commend the ſubtilty of diſcrimination 


with which Shakſpeare diſtinguiſhes the preſent character of Timon 


from that of Apemantus, whom to TY eyes he would now re- 
ſemble. Jon NSON. 


Krave is here to be underſtood of a man who endeavours to 
recommend himſelf by a hypocritical appearance of attention, and 


ſuperfluity of fawning officiouſneſs; ſuch a one as is called in King 


Lear, a finical ſuperjerviceable rogue, If he had had virtue enough 
to attain the n vices, he would have been profitably vicious. 


STEEV ENS» 
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1 Here; will mend thy feaſt. 
[ Offering him ſomethings. 


Tow. Firſt mend my colnpaigy!” 1 take away chy- 


ſelf.9 


Appar. So I ſhall mend mine own, by the lack 
| of thine. 


| Tim. Tis not well mended lo, it 1s ; but borch: 4; 
It not, I would it were. 


Ap EAT. What would” ft thou have to 1 > 


7. Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 


Tell them there I have gold; look, ſo I have. 
ApEM. Here 1 1s no ule for gold. 


„%% TE The beſt, and trueſt: 8 


For here it ſleeps, and does no hired harm. 
Apr. Where ly'ſt o 'nights, Timon? 


„„ 5 Under that's above me. 
Where feed' ſt thou o days Apemantus? 


 Aps 1. Where my ſtomach finds meat; or, ra- 


ther, where I eat it. 
Tim. Would poiſon v were obedient, ang knew 
my mind! 
Are. Where would” ſt thou ford it * > 
Tia. To ſauce ay diſhes. 


8 Firſt 125 my company, The old copy FE OT thy cn. 


ary: The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, MALON R. 


a trimme banket T7; mon. Timon aunſwered againe, yea, faid he, Fi 
thou ert nat here.” STEEVE NS. | 
? Apem. V, here lyſt o "nights, Timon? 
Tim. Under that's above me.] So, in Coriolanus : 
© 3. Serv, Where dwell ſt thou? 
i. Cor, Under the canopy.” STEEVENS. 


£4 


take away thyſelf. This thought ſeems to have been adopted 
| fron Plutarch's Life of Antony. It ſtands thus in Sir Thomas 
North's tranſlation : << Apemantus ſaid unto the other; O, here is 


r 


him to have anſ\ 
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Ark. The middle of humanity thou never 
kneweſt, but the extremity of both ends: When 


thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy Per fame, they mock'd 
thee for too much curioſity; in thy rags thou 
knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed for the contrary, | 
There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 


TIM. On what I hate, I feed not. 
Arn. Doſt hate a medlar ? 
Tim. Ay, though it look like thee.? 


AM. An thou hadſt hated medlers ſooner, thou 
ſhould” ſt have loved thyſelf better now. What : 
man didſt thou ever know unthrift, that was be- | 


| loved after his means? 


TM. Who, without thoſe means thou talk ſt of, 


didſt thou ever know beloved? = 


? 0 


for too o much curioſity 3 bs Ep fe too winch finical e 
The Oxford editor alters it to courteſy. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton has explained the word juſtly. So, in Jervas 


Markham's Erglih Arcadia, 1606: * for all thoſe eye- 


charming graces, of which with ſuch curigſity ſhe had boaſted.” 
Again, in Hobby's Tranſlation of Ca/tiglione's Cortegians, 1556: 


„A waiting gentlewoman ſhould flee afe&#ion or curigity. Curioſity 
is here inſerted as a ſynonyme to action, which means affefativn.. 


Curioſity likewiſe ſeems to have meant capricimſne/s. Thus, in 
Greene's Mamillia, 1593: © Pharicles hath ſhewn me ſome curteſy, 
and I have not altogether requited him with cri ity he hath 
made fome ſhew of aha and I have not Fwy ſeemed to miſſike.” 
_ ITEEVENS. 


"3 Ay; hk 4 it look lit Set Timon hve ſuppoſes that an 
objection againſt hatred, which through the whole tenor of the 


converſation ap - Sa an argument for it. One would have expetied 
vered, 


Yes, fer it Cake like thee. 


The old edition, which always gives the pronoun inſtead of the 


affirmative particle, has it, 
1, though it look like thee. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, _ 


7 . t look d the thee, Jonx SON, 
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Apr. Myſelf. 


Tim. I underſtand thee ; thou hadſt ſome means | 


to keep a dog. 


AEN. What things in the world canſt thou 


neareſt compare to thy flatterers? 


Jiu. Women neareſt; but men, men are the : 
things themſelves. What would'ſt thou do with 


the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power? 


Ap. Give it the beaſts, to be rid of the men. 
TIA. Would'ſt thou have thyſelf fall in the one 


fuſion of men, and remain a beaſt with the beaſts ? 
ApEM. Ay, Timon. 


TIM. A beaſtly ambition, which the nods grant 


thee to attain to! If thou wert the lion, the fox 
would beguile thee: if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat thee: if thou wert the fox, the lion 


would ſuſpect thee, when, perad venture, thou wert 


accus'd by the aſs : if thou wert the aſs, thy dul- 


neſs would torment thee; and ſtill thou [ivedſt bur 


as a breakfaſt to the wolf: : if thou wert the wolf, 
thy greedineſs would afflict thee, and oft thou 
ſhouldſt hazard thy life for thy dinner: wert thou 


the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound 
thee, and make thine own ſelf the conqueſt of thy 


fury: wert thou a bear, thou would'ſt be kill'd by 


the horſe; wert thou a horſe, thou would'ſt be ſeiz'd 


by the leopard ;. Wert thou a leopard, thou wert 


4 


lion ſees the unicorn he betakes himſelf to a tree: the unicorn in 


his fury, and with all the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, running at him, 


ſticks his horn faſt in the tree, and then the lion falls upon him and 
kills him.” Gefner Hiſt. Animal, HANMER, 


See a note on W Ce/ar, Vol. XII. p. 288, n. 2 


SrkEvxxs. | 


the unicorn, &c. ] T he account given of the unicorn is 
this: that he and the lion being enemies by nature, as ſoon as the 


5 22 *** 
— a 2 
— * 
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german to the lion, 5 and the ſpots of thy kindred 
were Jurors on thy life: all thy ſafety were remo- 
tion; ® and thy defence, abſence. What beaſt could'ſt 
thou be, that were not ſubject to a beaſt? and what 
_ a beaſt art thou already, that ſeeſt not ny loſs ; W-- 
transformation? = 


AEN. If thou could t pleaſe me with ſpeaking 
to me, thou might'ſt have hit upon it here: The 
commonwealth of Athens 18 become a foreſt of 
beaſts. | | 
271. How has the aſs broke the wall, this thou 
. art out of the city? | 


Au. Yonder comes a poet, and a liver: The 

: plague of company light upon thee! I will fear to 
catch it, and give way: When 1 know not what 
elſe to do, PII ſee thee again. 


Tim. When there is nothing living but thee, 
thou ſhalt be welcome. I had rather be a Berga: 8. 


dog, than Apemantus. 


AE. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive 2 


85 1 german to the ler, This Gia to be an 4 
7 luſion to > Turkiſh . 
«« Bears, like the 9 ark, no brother near the throne.” Ve. 
See; Vol. IX. p. 215, n. 8. STEEVENS.: | | 
2 were remotion ; } i. e. removal from place to * So, 
in King Lear: OD 
« *Tis the remotion of the dulce and her,” SrEEVExs. 
Remotion means, I apprehend, not a frequent removal from place 
to place, but merely remote neſe, the being rar at a diſtance from 
the lion. dee Vol. IV. p. 203, n. 33 and ol VIII. p. 538, n. 5. 
MaLoxk. 
7 Thou art the cb &c.] The top, the principal. The remaining 
Malene has more malignity than wit. Joh xs N. | | 
1 Dn Johnſon's explication is, T think, right; but I believe on 
anthor had alſo the fool's cap in his thoughts. Mal. | 
In All's avell that ends wwell, & the cap of the time, apparent) 
means—the foremoſt in the faſhion. STEEVENS, 
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7 I. Would thou wert clean enough to ſpit 


upon. 


AEN. A plague on thee, thou art too bad to 


curſe.“ 


Tim. All villains, that ds and by thee; are pure. 9 
by Ayt.There is no leproſy, but what thou « pad ſt. : 


Jiu. If I name thee— _ 
I'll beat thee, but J ſhould infect my hands, 


AM. I would, my tongue could rot them off! 


Tin. Away, thou ifſue of a mangy dog! 
Choler does kill me, that thou art alive; 5 
I ſwoon to V 


AEN. ” Would thou would | burſt! 
"2" TIM. | Away, = 
Thou tedious guar, L am n ſorry I ſhall loſe» 
A ſtone by thee. EE | Throws a fone at him. 
APEM: Beaſt! Oe „„ 
TiM. „ Slave! 
V 
Tim. 5 Rogue, rogue, rogue! 


[Arruaxri TUS retreats backward, as going. 


Fr am rick of this faiſe world; and will love nought ” 


But even the mere neceſſities upon it. 
Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the a foam of the ſea may beat 


8 Apem. 4A . o his: 8 art too bad to _ ] Thus, the 
old copies, and, I think, rightly. Mr. Theobald, however, is of a 


contrary opinion ; for, according to the preſent regulation, ſays he, 


Apemantus is“ made to curſe Ji imon, and immediately to ſubjoin 


that he was too bad to curſe.” He would cherefore give the 
former part of the line to Timon. SrEEVE NS, 


9 All villains, that dv fland by thee, are pure.] The fwd ſen- 
timent 15 repeated i in King Lear 
6 "Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well- favour'd, 
When others are more wicked,” STEEV ENS. 
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Thy grave-ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others? lives may laugh: 

O thou ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
| Looking on the gold. 
» Twixt natural ſon and fire!* thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars! _ 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap!* thou viſible god, 

That ſolder'ſt cloſe nee 5 
And mak'ſt them kiſs! that 1 ſt with every 

e,, 
To every purpoſe! O thou touch of hearts !* 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts. 
May have the world 1 in empire! 


, ng Would 8 ſo 3 
But not till I am nt = In ſay, thou hait gold: 
Thou will be throng! d to ſhortly. et 


TIM. 15 5 Throng'd to? 0 
a : e "BY: 


*"Tavixt natur bn fo and 15 re! 1 
Aick Sen N ad bez e 
Al Tr & Toxns. Angc. Jon N SON. 


; Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap] The . 15 here exquiſtely 
beautiful and ſublime. WarBpuRToON. 


Dr. Warburton might have ſaid —Here is a very elegant turn 

| given to a thought more coarſely expreſſed in Xing Lear: 

. yon ſimpering dame, | 

90 Whoſe face between her preſages ſnow.” 
STEEVENS. 


4 O thou couch ” hearts 7] Touch, for touchſtone. So, in 
King Richard I: 
0, Buckingham, now do I play the zouch, 


70 To try if thou be'ſt current gold „ STEEVENS. 
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7 1M. Thy back, I of ythee. 5 
AH. Live, and love thy iter! . 


7 IM. Long live ſo, and ſo die I am quit,— — 

[Exit ApEMAN TUS. 

More things like men?*—Eat, Timon, and abhor 
them. | 


Enter Thieves. 


1. Taree. Where ſhould he have this eld? Iri is 
fone poor fragment, ſome ſlender ort of his re- 
mainder: The mere want of gold, and the falling- 
from of his friends, drove him into this melan- 
choly. 

2. Tnres. It is 0 he hath a maſs of tenſors 


3. TIE T. Let us make the aſſay upon him; if 


5 he care not for't, he will fupply us eaſily; If he 


covetouſly reſerve it, how ſhall's get it? 


2. THIEF. True; for he bears it not about him, 
33᷑ꝶ - 


1. TIEF. Is not this he? 


4s More A like men 7 7 This line: in hs old edition, is given I 
to Apemantus, but it apparently belongs to Timon. Sir Thomas . 
Hanmer has tranſpoſed the foregoing dialogue according to his 
own mind, not n but with unwarrantable licence. 

JoRNSON. 


I believe, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line, 
inſtead of Timon, ſo the name of Timon was prefixed to the pre- 
ceding line by a ſimilar miſtake. That line ſeems more proper in 
the mouth of Apemantus; and the words am guts ſeem to mark 
his exit. M ALONE. 


The words—1 am quit, in my opinion, belong to 1 Who 
| means that he is guit or clear, has at laſt got id of Apemantus; 
is delivered from his company. _ This phraſe is yet current among 
the vulgar. STEEVENs. | 


, Enter Thieren! The al copy eadsg—Ente the Banditti. 
STEEVENS. 
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T HIEV ES. Where? 

2. TIEF. Tis his deſcription. 

3. THIEF. He; I know him. 
HEY RES. Save thee, Timon. 
Tim. Now, thieves? 

THIEVES. Soldiers, not thieves. 
Tim. Both too; and women's ſons. 


THIEY Es. We are not thieves, but men 1 that much 
do want. 


TIM. | Your greateſt want is, you want much of 
meat. 5 


ty 


| you avant — of meat. ] Thus back the ite and 
oetical editor have given us this paſſage; quite ſand- blind, as honeſt 
| per ſays, to our author's meaning, If theſe poor thieves | 
wanted meat, what greater want could they be curſed with, as they 
could not live on graſs, and berries, and water? but I dare war- 
rant the poet wrote . | 
- you much avant of meet. 


. . Much of what you owght to be; much of the qualities befiing | 
vou as human creatures. THEOBALD. 5 


Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he is followed by | 


5 Dr. Warburton. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 


yon want much of men. | | | 
They have been all buſy without neceſſity. Obſerve the ſeries of 
the converſation. The thieves tell him, that they are men that 
much do cant. Here is an ambiguity between much want, and 
avant of much, Timon takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them 
that their greateff wart is, that, like other men, they avant much of 
meat; then telling them where meat may be had, he aſks, Wam? 
awhy want? JOHNSON. | 1 8 5 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 


Your greateſt want is, you want much of me. 
rejecting the two laſt letters of the word. The ſenſe will then 
be—your greateſt want is that you expect ſupplies of me from 
whom you can reaſonably expect nothing. Vour neceſſities are 
indeed deſperate, when you apply for relief to one in my ſituation. 
Dr. Farmer, however, with no {mall probability, would point the 
paſſage as follows: 

Then greateſt want is, you want much. Of meat 
Why ſhould you want? Behold, &c. STEEVENS. 
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Why mould you: want? Behold, the earth hath. 


roots; 
Within this mile break rd a "WY ſprings: 
The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips; 


The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh 


Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why want? ? 


x: THIEF. We cannot live on graſs, on DErenes; 2 
water, | 


As beaſts, and birds, and kihes. 


TIA. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, 
And fiſhes: 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con, o 
That you are thieves profeſs'd; that you work not | 
In holier ſhapes: for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions.” Raſcal thieves, _ = 
Here's gold: Go, Tuck the ſubtle blood of the 
e, -- 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth.” : 
And ſo 'ſcape hanging: truſt not the phyſician; „ 
His antidotes are potion, and he ſlayͤs 


F roots; &c. | 
Vile olus, & duris ee mora i 
PDaugnantis ſtomachi compoſuere famem : 
« Flumine vicino ſtultus ſitit.“ | 
I do not ſuppoſe theſe to be imitations, but only to be amilr | 
thoughts on ſimilar occaſions. JoH xSOx. 


1 Yet thanks 7 muſt you con,] To wn chanks is a very : 
common expreſſion among our old dramatick writers. So, in The 
Stery of King Darius, 1565, an interlude : nts 
| Vea and well ſaid, I co you no thanke.” | 

Again, in Pierce Pennilelſe his Supplication to the Devil, by Naſh, 
1592: lt is well done to practiſe my wit; but I believe our lord 


will con thee little thanks for it.” STEEVE Ts 


In limited profefrous, | Limited, for legal. W ARB U R ToX. 


-- Regular orderly, profeſſions. So, i in Macketh: 
For tis my limited ſervice.” _ | 

1. e. my appointed ſervice, preſcribed by the necelfary duty and 

rule; of my office, MALoN E. | 
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More than you rob: take wealth and lives together; 
Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't,* 
Like workmen. I'll example you with thievery: 
The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea: the moon's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun: 

The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The moon into falt tears: the carth's a thief, 


8 /ace you profeſs 10 do't,] The old copy has—proteſt, The 
correction was made by Mr. Theobald. Mar .. 


9 The ſea's a thief, <vhoſe liquid ſurge reſulves = 


The moon into ſalt tears e] The mon is ſuppoſed to be humid, 
and perhaps a ſource of humidity, but cannot be reſo/ved by the 
ſurges of the ſea. Vet I think zoon is the true reading. Here 
is a circulation of thievery deſcribed: The ſun, moon, and ſea all 
rob, and are robbed. JoHNSõ MWM. „ 


| He ſays ſimply, that the /un, the moon, and the ſea, rob one 
another by turns, but the earth robs them all: the ſea, i. e. /iquid 
ſurge, by ſupplying the moon with moiſture, robs her in turn of 
the / tears of dexw which the poets always fetch from this planet, 
Se for ſalt is an eaſy change. In this ſenſe Milton ſpeaks of her 
moiſt. continent. Paradiſe Lift, Book V. I. 422. And, in Hamlet, 
Horatio fays : „ „ | 1 5 
r the eit ſtar 5 
« Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands.” _ 
Dr | Som.) - 
We are not to attend on ſuch occaſions merely to philoſophical _ 
truth; we are to conſider what might have been the received or 
vulgar notions of the time.—The populace, in the days of Shak- 
ſpeare, might poſſibly have conſidered the waining of the moon as 
a gradual diſſolution of it, and have attributed to this melting of 
the moon, the increaſe of the ſea at the time ſhe diſappears. They 
might, it is true, be told, that there is a fimilar increaſe in the 
tides when the moon becomes full; but when popular notions are 
once eſtabliſhed, the reaſons urged againſt them are but little 
attended to. It may alſo be obſerved, that the moon, when viewed 
through a teleſcope, has a humid appearance, and ſeems to have 
drops of water ſuſpended from the rim of it; to which circum- 
ſtance Shakſpeare probably alludes in Macbeth, where Hecate fays : 
«© Upon the corner of the m9 | 1 | 
There hangs a vaporons drop,” &, M. MasON. 
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That feeds and breeds by a compoſture * ſtolen 
From . excrement: each thing s a thief; 


Shakſpeare knew that the moon was the cauſe of the tides, [See | 
The Tempeſt, Vol. III. p. 158,] and in that reſpe& the liquid 


ſurge, that is, the waves of the ſea, riſing one upon another, in 


the progreſs of the tide, may be ſaid to reſolve the moon into ſalt 


tears; the moon, as the poet chooſes to ſtate the matter, loſing 


ſome part of her humidity, and the accretion to the ſea, in con- 

ſequence of her tears, being the cauſe of the /iqzid furge. Add to 

this the popular notion, yet prevailing, of the moon's influence 

on the weather; which, together with what has been already Rated, 

probably induced « our author here and in other places to allude to 

the watry quality of that planet. In Romeo and Feller, he _ 

of her avatry beams. 5 

| Again, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dean: 

«© Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wwatry moon. 

Again, more appoſitely in King Richard [11 : 

| «© That I, being govern'd by the wariry moon, : 
« May bring forth plenteous tears, to drown the ward: N 

Sali is ſo often applied by Shakſpeare to zears, that there can 


be no doubt that the original reading is the true one: nor had the : 


poet, as l CONCEIVE, dew, at all in his thoughts. So, in All's well 

that ends evell : your alt tears head —. Again, i in Troilus 

and Creſſida: | 

Diſtaſted with the /alt of broken tears. 

| Again, in King Richard III. 95 | 

I Thoſeeyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears,” 

| Again, more appoſitely, in King Henry V1. Fart II: 

fo; to drain | 

Fe Upon his face an ocean of ſal! tears. 

Mr. Tollet idly conjectures, (for conjecture is WR idle Where 
there is little difficulty,) that we ſhould read The main, i. e. the 

main land or continent. So, in King Henry I. Part II. Act III. 
ſec. i: The continent melt itſelf into the ſea.” An obſervation 

made by this gentleman in Love's Labour's Left, Vol. V. p. 298, had he 

recollected it, might have prevented him from attempting to diſturb 

the text here: No alteration ſhould be made in theſe lines that 

deſtroys the artificial ſtructure of them. —In the firſt line the ſun 

is the He; in the ſecond he is himſelf plundered by that thief, the 

moon. The moon is ſubjected to the ſame fate, and, from being 

2 plunderer, is herſelf robbed of moiſture 5b 4th and 5th) * _ = 


ſea. MaLoxs. 


TY 
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The laws, your curb and whip,* in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves; away; 


I cannot ſay for a certainty whether Allumaxar or this play was 
firſt written, as T7 made its earlieſt appearance in the folio, 
1623. Between Albumazar and The Alchymiſt there has been like. 
wiſe a conteſt for the right of elderſhip. The original of Albu. 
mazar was an Italian comedy called Lo Aſtrologo, written by Battiſta 
Porta, the famous phyſiognomiſt of Naples, and printed at Venice 
in 1606. The tranſlator is ſaid to have been a Mr. Tomkis, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, The Alehymiſt was brought on in 

1610, which is four years before 4/bamazar was performed for the 
entertainment of King James; and Ben Jonſon in his title-page 

boldly claims the merit of having introduced a new ſubject and new _ 
characters on the ſtage : 25 RED, : 

7 if perere inde coronam _ | 


29, 
Ca 


udo prins nulli velarint tempora muſe.” _ | 
The play of A/bumazar was not entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company till April 28, 1615. In Albamazar, however, 
uch examples of thievery likewiſe occur: a | 
Phe world's a theatre of theft: Great rivers - 
„Rob ſmaller brooks ; and them the ocean. 
And in this world of ours, this microcoſin, : 
Guts from the ſtomach ſteal ; and what they ſpare 
« The meſeraicks filch, and lay't Ythe liver; 
+ Where (left it ſhould be found) turn'd to red nectar, 
« *Tis by a thouſand thieviſh veins convey'd, - 2 
„And hid in fleſh, nerves, bones, muſcles, and ſinews, 
In tendons, ſkin, and hair; ſo that the property | 
hs alter'd, the theft can never be diſcover'd. 
Nc all theſe pilferies, couch'd, and compos'd in order, 
„Frame thee and me: Man's a quick maſs of thievery.“ 
i Ts | TEE VV 
Puttenham, in his Arte Engliſb Pocſie, 1589, quotes ſome one 
of a reaſonable good facilitie in tranſlation, who finding certain 
of Anacreon's Odes very well tranſlated by Ronſard the French 
poet comes our minion, and tranſlates the ſame out of French 
into Engliſh :” and his ſtrictures upon him evince the publica- 
tion. Now this identical ode is to be met with in Ronſard ; and 
as his works are in few hands, I will take the liberty of tran- 
ſcribing it: 1 | LED 5 
5 „La terre les eaux va boivant; 
« Larbre la boit par fa racine, 
4 La mer ſalee boit le vent, 
Et le ſoleil boit la marine. 
- 
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Rob one another. There's more gold: Cut throats; 


All that you meet are thieves: To Athens, go, 
Break open ſhops; nothing can you ſteal, _ 
But thieves do loſe it: Steal not leſs, for this 
1 give you; and ue confound you howſoever! 


Amen. [Timon retires to his cave. 
3. THIEF. He has almoſt charm'd me from my 


5 profeſſion, by perſuading me to it. 


I. Tarts.” Tis in the malice of mankind, that 
he thus adviſes us; not to have us thrive in our 


myRery.” 
over my es 


Le ſoleil oſt beu de Ia Jake: 
Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
Suivant ceſte reigle commune, 
Fourquoy donc ne boirons-nous ng : 
| = Edit. fol. p. 507. 
FaRNMER. 
The name e of the eniched olagiarif ſtigmatized by Puttenham, 
was John Southern, as appears from the only copy of his Poems that 
has hitherto been diſcovered. He is mentioned by Drayton in one 
of his Odes. dee alſo the Eu, opean Magazine, for June 1788. 


OTEEVENS, | 


. compoſture—] i. e. compoſition, compoſt. 
OTEEVENS, 


3 The laws, your cur 4 ond whip, | $6: in Meaſure for Meaſure - 


66 


moſt biting /aws, 
cc. * The needful bits and curbs for headftrong ſteeds. 


MaLons. 
4 


read: 


where 1 1 can you fleal,—, | Sreeve „ 
. 
the old copy, was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. MaLovxs. 
6 *Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus adviſes us ; not 70 * 
us thrive in our myſtery.) The reaſon of his advice, ſays the thief, 
is malice l mankind, not any kindneſs to us, or deſire ta have us 
thrive in our myſtery. JOHNSON, 


88 2 


2. Ties. I'll believe him as an enemy, and 0 


— nething can you fteal,] To complete the meaſure I would 8 


Steal not leſs „] Net, which was accidentally omitted i in 


, ww, Vx oe res 
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1. Tniep, Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens: Thete 
is no time ſo miſerable, but a man may be true.” 
4 Thieves. 


Enter Fravivs, 


"PEA" 0 you gods! 

Is yon deſpis'd and ruinous man my lord? ? 

Full of decay and failing? O monument 

And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow'd! 

What an alteration of honour has 

Deſperate want made!” Ll 

What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Who can bring nobleſt minds to baſeſt ends! 
How rarely * does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
; When man was wiſh d to love his enemies: ? 


Let us fu fee peace in Athens : T Joe i 1 time k x but 
a man may be true. | [Dr. Warburton divides this line between the 
two thieves. ] This and the x nay little ſpeech have in all the 
editions been placed to one ſpeaker : But, it is evident, the latter 
words ought to be put in the mouth of the ſecond thief, who 15 
repenting, and leaving off his trade, WarBURTON, 


The ſecond thief has juſt ſaid, he'll give over his trade. It is 


time enough for that, ſays the firſt thief : let us wait till Athens is 


at peace. There is no hour of a man's life ſo wretched, but he 
always has it in his power to become a true, i. e. an honeſt man. 
{ have explained this eaſy paſſage, becauſe it has, I think, been | 
miſunderſtood. 
Our author has made Mrs. Quickly utter nearly the ſame exhor- 
tation to the dying Falſtaff, * — Now I bid him not think of 
God; there avas time enough for that yet.” MaLoxe. 
7 What an alteration of honour has 

| Deſperate want made! | An alteration of honour, is an altera- © 

tion of an honourable ſtate to a ſtate of diſgrace. Jon Nns0N. | 


8 How rarely does it meet — } Rarely for litly ; - not for ſeldom. 
WARBURTON. 


| How curiouſly ; how happily, MaLoxe. 


9 When man was wiſh'd 4% Ive his enemies: We ſhould read 
will'd, He forgets his Pagan ſyſtem here again. WARBURTON. 


Wilh'd is right. It means vecommended. See Vol, IV. p. 462, 
n. 41 and Vol. VI. p. 417, n. 8. RED. 
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Grant, 1 may ever love, and rather woo 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that do!? 
He has caught me in his eye: I will preſent _ 
My honeſt grief unto him; and, as my lord, 

Still ſerve A with my life. —My deareſt maſter! 


Tron comes 's forcoard TOO + bis . cave. 


Tr IM. „ Away! "has art thou? 
ä Have you forgot me, re 


Tim. Why doſt aſk that? I have n all men; 

5 hen, if thou grant'ſt thou'rt man, 1 have forgor 

e thee. 

Fav. An honeſt poor ſervant of ours. 
. „% Yew 

a 1 know thee not: 1 ne* er had honeſt man 
About me, I; all that I kept were knaves, : 

To ſerve in meat to villains. | 


Mp a; ns gods a are Ciel 
Neer did poor ſteward wear a truer grief 
E or his undone lord, chan mine eyes for you. 


e r may ever - love, and Father WOO 

Thee that avould miſchief me, than thoje that do!] It is Plein, 
that in this whole ſpeech friend: and exemies are taken only for thoſe 
who profeſs friendſhip and profeſs enmity ; for the fr iend is ſuppoſed 
not to be more kind, but more dangerous than the enemy. The 
ſenſe is, Let me niches 99 or careſs thoſe that would miſchief, that 
profeſs to mean me miſchief, zhan thee that really d me miſchief, 
under falſe profaſſiuus of kindneſs. The Spaniards, I think, have 
this proverb: Defend me From my Arie nds, and from my enemies 1 vill 
| defend a 'This proverb 1 is a ſufficient comment on the paſſage. 
| Jon NsO&. 
thou rt man,] Old copy e rt a man. STEEVENS., 


+4 - that —] I have ſupplied this pronoun, for the metre's 


ſake. STEEVENS. 
a knaves, | Kuave is here | in the compound ſenſe of a „er- 


"ant and a raſcal. Jon xSON. 


3. 


+3 
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Ti. What, doſt thou weep: ?—Come nearer ;— 
then ! love thee, 
Becauſe thou art a woman, and dilclaim' ſt 
Flinty mankind; whoſe eyes do never give, 
But thorough luſt, and laughter. Pity's ſleeping: * 
Strange times, that w eep with USERS, not with: 
I ceping! 


Flv. I beg of you to know me, good my lord: 
To accept my grief, and, whilſt this poor wealth laſts, 
To entertain me as your ſteward ſtill. | 


Tim. Had I a ſteward ſo true, ſo juſt, and now 
So comfortable? It almoſt turns 
My dangerous nature ns 1 me bchold 


1 Pig s | holding: 1 1 do not know this w correAtion is 
necſtry, but I think we might read : ” 

eyes do never give, 

| But thorough luft and laughter, pity rating © 

Eyes never flow (to give is to diflolve, as ſaline bodies in  moif wea- 

ther, ) but by luſt or laughter, undiſturb d byemotions of pity. JoHN SON. 


- Pity's ſleeping «| So, in Daniel's ſecond Sonnet, 1594: 
« Waken her Neeping pity with your cry ing. MALONE. 


It almoſt turns | 

. My dangerous nature wild.] i. e. 11 almoſt turns my dangerous 
nature to a dangerous nature; for, by dangeraus nature is meant 

<vildne/s. Shakſpeare wrote: 

It almoſt turns my dangerous nature mild. 

1, e. It almoſt reconciles me again to mankind. For fear of that, 
he puts in a caution immediately after, that he makes an exception 
| but tor one man. To which the Oxford editor ſays, recte. 

WARBURTON. 
This emendation i 15 eee but eren this may be controverted. 
Jo turn wild is to diſtract. An appearance ſo unexpected, fays 
Timon, almoſt turns my ſavagencſs to diſtraction. 5 he 
examines with nicety leſt his phrenzy ſhould deceive him: 
* — Let me behold 

„Thy face.—Surely, this man was born of woman. — 
And to this ſuſpected diſorder of mind he alludes : 

. © Perpetual-/ber gods!” 
Ye powers whoſe intellects are out of the reach of os 

ſor NSON. 
He who 1s ſo much diſturbed as to have no command over his 

actions, and to be dangerous to all around him, is already diftracted, 


- 


5 
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; Thy face. —Surely, this man was born of woman. — 
Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
Perpetual-ſober * gods! I do proclaim 

One honeſt man —miſtake' me not, but one; 
No more, I pray,—and he is a ſteward. — 
How fain would I have hated all mankind, _ 
And thou redeem'ſt TATE” But all, ſave thee, 


J fell with curſes. - 
Methinks, thou art more hana now, chic wiſe; "ts 


For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, 


Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice: : 


For many 7 ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, 

Upon their firſt lord's neck. But tell me true, 
(For I muſt ever doubt, though ne'er ſo ſure,) 

Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, covetous, 

"If e Kindneſs; and as rich men deal gifts 


and . it aa 1 5 idle to talk of turning -< ach © a . 
nature wild: it is wild already. Beſides; the baſeneſs and ingra- 
titude of the world might very properly. be mentioned as driving 
Timon into frenzy: (So in Antony aud Cleopatra : oe, 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
« Even make me wild,”) 7 
but ets the kindneſs and fidelity of his 3 was more ; likely 
to ſoften and compoſe him; that is, to render his dangerous nature 
mild, I therefore Krongly incline to Dr. Warburton” $ emendation. | 
MALONE. - 
" Perpetual fiber —1 Old copy, anmctrically 15 
You perpetual &c. SrEEVENS. | 
7 If not a nſuring ] If not ſeems to have {lipt i in here, by an 
error ot the preſs, from the preceding line. Both the ſenſe and 
metre would be better without it. TYVRWHI TT. 


I do. not ſce any need of change. Timon aſles= Has nat” ths Ty 
id Hine CIVert deſrgn : Is it not propyjed 4 with a view to aii 
ſome equivalent in return, ar rather to gain a great deal more 525 
thou nffereſt ? Is it not at leaſt the offspring of avarice, if not ſome- 
thing arſe, of uſury ? In this there appears to me no difficulty. 

 MALONE 
My opinion moſt perfectly coincides with that of Mr. Ty rohitt; 
The ſenſe of the line, with or without the conteſted words, is nearly 
ine fame; yet, by the omiſſion of them, the metre would become 
ſulfcicntly regular. STEEVENS. 


D834: 
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Expecting i in return twenty for one? 


Frarv. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe 
breaſt 
Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too late: 
Vou ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you 1-01 
Rr 
Suſpect ſtill comes where an are 1 18 leaft. 
That which I ſhow, heaven knows, is merely love, 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 
Care of your food and living: and, believe i it, 
My moſt honour d lord. 
| For any benefit that points to me, 
Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange 
For this one wiſh, That you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourſelf. . 


TIA. Look thee, tis ſo — Thou fingly honeſt 
5 man, 
Here, take: the gods out of my miſery 
Have ſent thee treaſure. Go, live rich, and happy : 
But thus condition'd; Thou ſhalt build from men; 
Nate all, curſe all: ſhow charity to none; 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh ſlide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar: give to dogs 
What thou deny'ſt to men; let priſons ſwallow them, 
_ Debts wither them: Be men like blaſted woods, 
And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe bloods! 
And fo, farewell, and thrive. 


Fr ar. 1 O, let me TOY, 
And comfort you, my maſter. 


7 


from men; 51 Away from human habitations, Jonxsov. 
8 Debt avither them :] Old copy 

Debis auither them to nothing: 
I] have omitted the redundant words, not Sly os the fake of metre, 


but becauſe they are worthleſs, Our author has the ſame phraſe in 
Antony and Cleopatra : Fo Hs 


0 Age cannot vither her,— .*.-OTEEVENS.-: 
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TM: :- | „„ If thou hatẽſt | 
Curſes, ſtay not; fly, whilſt thou'rt bleſs'd and free: 
Neber ſee thou man, and let me ne'er ſee thee. 
NE, . Exeunt ſeverally. 


Aer . SCENE I. 
The ſame, Before Timon's Cave. 
Enter Poet and Painter ; ? Timon behind, unſeen. 


Paix. As ] took note of the place, it cannot be 


far where he abides. 


Enter Poet aud Painter;] The Poet and the Painter were 
within view when Apemantus parted from Timon, and might then 
have ſeen Timon, ſince Apemantus, ſtanding by him could ſee 
them: But the ſcenes of the thieves and ſteward have paſſed before 
their arrival, and yet paſſed, as the drama is now conducted, within 
their view. It might be ſuſpected, that ſome ſcenes are tranſpoſed, 
for all theſe difficulties would be removed by introducing the Poet 
and Painter firſt, and the thieves in this place. Vet J am afraid the 
ſcenes muſt keep their preſent order, for the Painter alludes to the 
thieves when he ſays, he likeaviſe enriched poor ſtraggliug ſoldiers avith 
great quantity. This impropriety is now heightened by placing the 
thieves in one act, and the Poet and Painter in another: but it muſt 
be remembered, that in the original edition this play is not divided 
into ſeparate acts, ſo that the preſent diſtribution is arbitrary, and 
may be changed if any convenience can be gained, or impropriety 
obviated by alteration. JonnsoN, 5 
In the immediately preceding ſcene, Flavius, Timon's ſteward, 
has a conference with his maſter, and receives gold from him. 
Between this and the preſent ſcene, a ſingle minute cannot be ſup- 
poſed to paſs; and yet the Painter tells his companion :—'T rs /aid 
e gave his ſteward a mighty ſum. — Where was it ſaid ? Why in 
Athens, whence, it muſt therefore ſeem, they are but newly come. 
Here then ſhould be fixed the commencement of the fifth AR, in 
order to allow time for Flavius to return to the city, and for rumour 
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Pokr. What's to be thought of him? Does the 


rumour hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold? 


to publiſh his adventure with Timon. But how are we in this caſe 


to account for Apemantus's announcing the approach of the Poet 
and Painter in the laſt ſcene of the preceding act, and before the 
thieves appear? It is poſſible, that when this play was abridged for 

repreſentation, all between this paſſage, and the entrance of the 
Poet and Painter, may have been omitted by the players, and theſe 


words put into the mouth of Apemantus to introduce them; and 
that when it was publiſhed at large, the interpolation was unno- 
ticed. Or, if we allow the Poet and the Painter to {ce Apemantus, 
it may be conjectured that they did not think his preſence neceffary 
at their interview. with Timon, and had therefore returned back 


into the city, R1TsoN. N | 
I am afraid, many of the difficulties which the commentators on 


our author have employed their abilities to remove, ariſe from the 
- negligence of Shakſpeare himſelf, who appears to have been leſs 
- attentive to the connection of his ſcenes, than a leſs haſty writer may 
| be ſuppoſed to have been. On the preſent occaſion I have changed 
the beginning of the act, as I conceive ſome impropriety is ob- 


viated by the alteration, It is but juſtice to obſerve, that the ſame 


regulation has already been adopted by Mr. Capell, Rez. 
Il perceive no difficulty. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe that the Poet and 
Painter, after having been ſeen at a diſtance by Apemantus, have 


wandered about the woods ſeparately in ſearch of Timon's habita- 


tion. The Painter might have heard of Timon's having given | 
gold to Alcibiades, &c. before the Poet joined him; for it does 


not appear that they ſet out from Athens together; and his intelli- 
gence concerning the Thieves and the S/eward might have been 


gain'd in his rambles : Or, having ſearched for Timon's habitation 


in vain, they might, after having been deſcried by Apemantus, 


have returned again to Athens, and the Painter alone have heard 
the particulars of Timon's bounty. But Shakſpeare was not very | 
_ attentive to theſe minute particulars; and if % and the audience 


knew of the ſeveral perſons who had partaken of Timon's wealth, 
he would not ſcruple to impart this knowledge to perions who per- 


| haps had not yet an opportunity of acquiring it, See Vol. X. 


p-. 364, n. 6. . | 1 | 
The news of the Steward's having been enriched by Timon, 


though that event happened only in the end of the preceding ſcene, 


has, we here find, reached the Painter; and therefore here un- 
doubtedly the fifth Act ought to begin, that a proper interval may 
be ſuppoſed to have elapſed between this and the laſt. 


MaLtoNEr. 
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Pais. Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia 
and Tymandra had gold of him: he likewiſe en- 
rich'd poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great quantity : 
'Tis ſaid, he gave unto his ſteward a mighty ſum. 


Poer. Then this breaking oy his has been but * 
try for his friends. 


Paix. Nothing elſe: you ſhall ſee him a len 55 

in Athens again, and flouriſh * with the higheſt. 
Therefore, tis not amiſs, we tender our loves to 
him, in this ſuppoſed diſtreſs of his: it will ſhow 
honeſtly in us; and is very likely to load our pur- 
poſes with whar they travel for, if it be a juſt and 
true report that goes of his having. 


Poet. What have you now to preſent unto him? 


PIV. Nothing at this time but my viſitation: | 
only I will promiſe him an excellent piece. 


Por. I muſt ſerve him ſo too; tell him of an % 
intent that's coming toward him. 


Paix. Good as the beſt. Promiſing is the very 
air o' the time: it opens the eyes of expectation: 
performance is ever the duller for his act; and, but 

in the plainer and ſimpler kind of people, the deed 
of ſaying is quite out of uſe. To promiſe is moſt 
courtly and faſhionable: performance is a kind of 


22 . flouriſh Sc.] This a 15 ſcriptural, | 
and occurs in P/alm xcii. 11: * The righteous ſhall our; ß ike a 
paring | OTEEVENS. 


the deed of ſaying is quite out is uſe.) The doing f that 
| = wwe have ſaid ave would do, the accompl! Daſs and performance 
of our promiſe, is, except among the lower _ of nankind, quite out 
of uſe. So, in King Lear : | 
In my true heart 

I find ſhe names my very deed of love. 
Again, more appolitely, in Hamlet : 

« As he, in his peculiar act and force, 
May give his /aj7 ing deed.” 
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will, or teſtament, which argues a great ſickneſs in 
his judgement that makes it. 


Tim. Excellent workman! Thou canſt not paint 
a man ſo bad as is thyſelf. 


Pokr. I am thinking, what 1 mall ſay I have 
provided for him: It muſt be a perſonating of him- 
ſelf: a ſatire againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity ; 

with a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries, that follow 
vouth: and opulency. 


7. Muſt thou needs ſtand for a cilia. in thine 
own work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults in 
other men? Do ſo, I have gold for thee. 


Por. Nay, let's ſeek him: 
Then do we fin againſt our own eſtate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 


Paix. True; 

When the day ſerves," before black-corner'd night, 
Find what thou want At by tree and offer'd 8 
Came 


Mr. Pope relied the words—of ſaying, and the 5 following 
editors adopted his licentious regulation, M ALONE. 


I claim the merit of having reſtored the old reading. STEEVENs, 


lt muſt be a perſonating of himſelf] Perſonating, for repre- 
ſenting ſimply. For the ſubje& of this projected fatire was 
Timon- s caſe, not his perſon, WARBURTON, 


i When the day ſerves, &c.] Theobald with Come probability ; 
. theſe two lines to the Poet. MaLOxNE. 


5 before black- corner d night, An anonymous ; correſpon- 
dent ſent me this obſervation : As the ſhadow of the earth's body, 
which is round, muſt be neceſſarily conical over the hemiſphere 

which is oppoſite to the ſun, ſnould we not read black-caned ® See 
Paradiſe Loft, Book IV.” | | 


To this obſervation 1 might add a ſentence from Philemon 
Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, B. II: © Neither 
is the night any thing elſe but the ſhade of the carth. Now the. 
figure of this ſhadow reſembleth a pyramis pointed forward, or a 
top turned upſide down,” 
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Tin. I'Il meet you at the turn. What a god's 
gold, 1 5 
That he is worſhipp'd in a baſer temple, 
Than where ſwine feed! 


'Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and N i the OE 


foam ; 
Settleſt admired reverence in a ſlave: 7 
To thee be worſhip! and thy ſaints for aye 
Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 
| 'Fit do meet them." 3 Laune 


Pokz. Hail, worthy Timon! 
PAIN. Our late cable maſter. 


Tin. Have I once liv'd to ſee two honeſt men? 


Por. Sir, 

Having often of your open | ny taſted, 

_ Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 
Whoſe thankleſs natures—O abhorred ſpirits! | 
Not all the whips of heaven are large 1 8 
What! to you! | 
_ Whole ſtar-like nobleneſs gave life and influence 
To their whole being! I'm rapt, and cannot COVer 
The monſtrous bulk of this co 
With any ſize of words. + 


Tim. Let it go naked, men may ſee*t the better: 
You, that are honeſt, by being what you are, 
Make them beſt ſeen, and known. 


„„ „ He, and myſelf, 


1 believe, nevertheleſs, that Shakſpeare, L this expreſſion, 
meant only, Night which is as obſcure as a dari corner. In 
Meaſure for Meaſure, Lucio calls the Duke, “ a duke of dari 
corners. Mr. M. Maſon propoſes to read,“ black. crown'd night, 
another correſpondent, © black-cover'd night,” STEEVENS, 


Nit Ido meet them.] For the ſake of harmony in this hemiſtich, | 
1 have * the auxiliary verb. Srürr ENS, 
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Have travell d in the great ſhow: er of your gifts 
And {ſweetly felt it. 


Tim. Ay, you are honeſt men. 


Pain. We are hither come to offer you our 
| ſervice. 


Tix. Moſt honeſt men! Why, how: ſhall I re- 
quite you? 
3 you eat roots, and drink cold water? no. 
Bork. What we can do, we gl do, to do you 
ſervice. 
Tra. You are honeſt men: You have heard that 
I have gold; 
J am ſure, you have: ſpeak truth: vou are honeſt 
men. 
Pit, Soit is faid, my noble lord: but chereſorc | 
> Came not my friend, nor I. 


15 IM. Good honeſt men — Thou draweſt a : coun- 
terfeit © 


| Beſt in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the beſt 4 
Thou counterfeit” ſt moſt lively. 


FF N So, ſo, my lord. 
Tin. Even ſo, fir, act ſay —And, for thy fiction, 
[ To the Poet. ; 


Why, thy ele ſwells with ſtuff ſo fine and {mooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art.— 

Bur, for all this, my honeſt-natur'd ends, 

I muſt needs fay, you have a little fault: 

Marry, tis not monſtrous in you; neither wiſh | 
You take much pains to mend. 


2 a counterfeit —] It has been already obſerved, that a 
portrait was ſo called in our author's time: Y 
= * = What find I here? 

208 Fair Portia' $ connterſe it I”? Merchant f Venice. 
| STEEVEN. 
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Born. . Beſeech your honour, 
To make it known to us. 1 

F You! I take it in. 

Born. Moſt thankfully, ny OR. 

TIM. e WELL you, indeed? E.- 


Bor. Doubt i it not, worthy lord. 


TIA. There s neer a one of you but truſts a 
knave, 


That mightily deceives you. | 
Born. Do we, my lord! 5 


Tim. Ay, and you hear him £08, lee him diſ- 
.- Jembie;” 

Know his groſs patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep in your boſom: yet remain affur⸗ d, 
That he's a made-up villain,” 


Pain, I know 1 none ſuch, my lord; 
"POET. VV Nor I. 


TIA. Look you, 1 love you well; Fl gre you 
C - © 


Rid me theſe villains from your companies: 
Hang them, or ſtab them, drown them 1 in a draught, g 


a made-up villain. That i is, A villain that adopts qua- 
_ lities and characters not properly belonging to him; a hypocrite. 
Jon nS0ON. 


A made- 1 villain, may mean a complete, a finiſhed villain. Ss 
M. Maso. 


or J. I As it may be ſuppoſed 3 I am repeating a 
3 already made on a ſimilar occaſion) that our author deſigned 
his Poet's addreſs to be not leſs reſpectful than that of his Painter, 
he might originally have finiſhed this defective rerles by nat 
| Nor 1, my lord. STEEVENS. 


.9 


ina draught,] That is, in i jonxsox. | 


So, in Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 735: 


he was then fitting 
ona dang, STEVENS, 
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5 Confound them by ſome courſe, and come to me, 
Tl give you gold enough. 


Born. Name them, my lord, let's know them. 


Tim. You that WAY, and you this, but two o in 
COMPRny:: — 


9 clas tavo in Hy; J: This is an imperfect batende, - 
and i is to be ſupplied thus, But tavo in — ſpoils all. 
WARBURTON, 


"This paltige i 15 obſcure. I think the meaning is this: but two 

in company, that is, ſtand apart, let only two be together ; for even 

when each ſtands — — there are two, he himſelf and a villain. 
Jog N SON. 


This paſſage may receive ſome aftration from another in 
| The Tavo Gentlemen of Verona : My maſter is a kind of knave; 
but that's all one, if he be but oe knave,” The ſenſe is, mach 
man is a double willain, i. e. a villain with more than a ſingle ſhare 
of guilt. See Dr. Farmer's note on the third Act of The J 
Gentlemen of Verona, &c. Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
« Go, and a ktnave with thee.” Again, in 7 he 25 of King 
Darius, 1565, an interlude: | 
| 8 if you needs will go away, 
Take ravo knaves with you by my faye.” 
There is a thought not unlike this in The Sears ul Lady of 


Beaumont and Fletcher: Take to your chamber when you 


pleaſe, there goes a black one with you, lady.” STEEvens. 


There are not two words more frequently miſtaken for each other, 
in the printing of theſe plays, than & and nt. I have no doubt 
but that miſtake obtains in this paſſage, and that we ſhould read it 
thus: | T 
| not 719 in V company : 


Each man apart,- M. Mason. 


You that way, and you thi but tao in company i= 

Each man apart, all ſingle, aud alone, | 

Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. The firſt of theſe "ou 

has been rendered obſcure by falſe pointing; that is, by connecting 

the words, but two in company,” with the ſubſequent line, in- 
ſtead of connecting them with the preceding hemiſtick. The 

ſecond and third line are put in appoſition with the firſt line, and 
are merely an illuſtration of the aſſertion contained in it. Do you 
( ſays Timon) go that way, and you this, and yet {till each of you 
will have uu in your company: each of you, though fingle and 
alone, will be RE As by an arch-villain, Each man, being 


- 
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Tach man apart, all ſingle and alone, 
Vet an arch-villain keeps him company. 
If, where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, 


[ To the Painter, 
- Come not near Rim f thou would” ſt not reſide 


8 [To the Poet, 

But where one villain i 18, then him abandon.— 

Hence! pack! there's gold, 8 came for gold, FE. 
Haves: -- 

You have done work for me, there's payment :* 
Hence! 


5 vou are an alchymiſt, make oi of chat t— 
Our, raſeal 0 97 


(Exit, Wa and driving them Out. 


: himſelf a villain, will ik a villain along with him, and fo each of : 
you will have two in company. It is a mere quibble founded on the 
word company. See the former ſpeech, in which Timon exhorts 
each of them to hang or ſtab „e villain in his company, i. e. 
himſelf, The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Promos and 
Caſſandra, puts the meaning beyond a doubt. MaLone. 

2 You hawe done work &e.] For the inſertion of the word done, 
which, it is manifeſt, was omitted by the negligence of the com- 
poſitor, Iam anfwerable: Timon in this line addrefles the Painter, 
2 whom he before called c excellent workman ;"' in the next the Poet. 

85 „ MaALONE., © 
T had rather ws | 

Dou we wwork'd fo me, Oe is your pay nent. Fe 5 | 

© STEEVENS, 


F 
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SCENE nn 
T he Jame. 
Enter FLavIvs, and 2 Senators. 


Ft ar. It is in vain that you would ſpeak with 
Timon; 
| For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, ; 
That nothing, but himſelf, which looks like 1 man, 
Is friendly with him. 


1. Sev. ring us to his cave: 
| It i is our part, and promiſe to the Athenians, 
| To ſpeak with Timon. 


2. SEN. Act all times . 
Men are not ſtill the ſame: *Twas time, and grie fs, = 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 

The former man may make him: Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 


BY 7 Here is his cave.— 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon! : 
Look out, and ſpeak to friends: The Athenians, 
By two of their moſt reverend ſenate, greet thee: 
Speak to them, e Timon. 


Eater Tr MON. 


Ti 1M. Thou ſun, that comfort i burn! '—Speak, 
and be hang'd : oe 


„ hou fun, that FENDI , burn n 66 « Thine ey he fg King 
Lear to Regan, * do comfort, and not burn. 
A ſimilar wiſh occurs in Antony and Cleapatra- 

cc . fun, | 2 | 

*© Burn the great ſphere thou mort in!“ Senn VE Ns. 
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For each true word: a bliſter! and each falſe 
Be as a caut'rizing to the root o' the tongue, 
_ Conſuming it with . 


3: 9 SN Worthy 1 


Tar. Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon, - 


2. SEN. The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 


TIM. I thank them; and would ſend them back 
the plague, 

: Could I but catch it for them. . | 

% os O, ade 

What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee. 

The ſenators, with one conſent of love, 

Entreat thee back to Athens; who have thought | 

On ſpecial dignities, which vacant HE- 

For thy beſt uſe and ao, oe 


> be SO : "They confeſs, 
Toward thee, forgetfulneſs t too general, groſs : 5 
Which now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 


4 —— 2 caut rizing— The old copy | readimcantherizing 3 
the poet might have written, cancering. STEEVENS. = 


To cauterize was a word of our author's time; being found in 
| Ballokar's Engliſh Expoſit tor, octavo, 1616, whow it is explained, c 
Jo burn to a ſore.” It is the word of the old copy, with the 
u changed to an , which has happened in almoſt oy one of 5 
theſe plays. MaLonE. 


5 - with one conſent of love,] With one united - voice 6 416 

| en So, in Sternhold's tranſlation of the tooth P/alm 

«« With one conſent let all the earth.“ 2 

All our old writers ſpell the word 1 unp r Var. 1 conſent, without b 
regard to its etymology, concentus. 1 EX. P. 211, n. 253 

and p. 319, n. 7. MaLlON E. 


This ſenſe of the word conſent, or concent, was clots bene ; | 
out and aſcertained in a note on the firſt ſcene of the firit part of 
King Henry VI. See Vol. IX. p. 506, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


„Which now the publick body,] Thus the old copy, ungramma- | 
tically certainly ; ; but our author frequently thus begins a ſentence, 
and concludes it without attending to what has Home before: 


Trz 
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Play the recanter —feeling i in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal . 


Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſend forth us, to make their ſorrowed render E 


1 Together with a recompenſe more fruitful 


Than rheir ollenee can n weigh down by the dram ;* = 


for which perhaps the ankle ood ardour of colloquial e : 
may be an apology. See Vol. III. p. 125 n. 2. 80 afterwards in 

the third ſcene of this act: 
| „hom, though in general part we were oppos d, 
«« Yet our old love made a particular force, | 

« And made us ſpeak like Friends.” 
See alſo the Poet's laſt ſpeech in p. 637.—Sir T. Hanmer ind the 
ſubſequent editors read here more correctly And now the publick 


body, &c. but by what overſight could ear be printed inſtead | 
of Aud? MaLONE. 


The miſtake might have been that of the tranſcriber, not the 
Printer. STEEVENS, 


1 its own fall,] The n had 3 that i is, felt the 

| danger of their own fall, by the arms of Alcibiades, JonunsoNn. 
1 once ſuſpected that our author wrote Of its own fail, i. e. 
failure. So, in Coriolanus e 

« That if you fail in our requeſt, the blame 

May hang upon your hardneſs.” 

. But a e ſubſequent palſage fully ſupports the reading of the text: 

85 * ———— ln, and prepare: | 

|  * Ours is the fa/l, I fear, our foes the ſnare.” 

| Again, in ſc. iv: 

„ Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, 
Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is.” MALONVT. 
Þ reſtraining aid to Timon ;| I think it ſhould be refraining 
aid, that 1s, with-haiding aid that ſhould have been given 10 Timon. 

| Jon ns0N. 
-Whers | is the difference ? To refirain, and to whale; both mean 
to with- hold, M. Mason, | 


9 - forrowed render, Thus the old copy. Render i 18 con- 
fe 22 Fn, So, in  Cymbeline, Act IV. ſc. iv: | 


| may drive us to a render 
„Where we have liv'd.” 


The modern editors read tender. STEEVENS. 


e their offence can weigh down by the dram;] This, which 
was in the former en, can e be right, and yet I know 
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Ay, even ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 
As ſhall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 
And write in thee the figures of — love, 

Ever to read them thine. 


e 15 You witch me in it; 
Surprize me to the very brink of tears: 

Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 
And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators. 


. Sew. Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with 
us, 

And af our Athens ( thine, and ours) to take 
The captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd with abſolute power,* and thy good name 
Live with authority :—ſo ſoon we ſhall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root "up" 

His country” $ Fe 


not whether my reading will be choopht't to reify it it. 1 take the 
meaning to be, We will give thee a recompenſe that our offences 

cannot outweigh, heaps of wealth down by the dram, or delivered 
according to the exacteſt meaſure. A little diſorder may perhaps 
| have happened in tranſcribing, which may be reformed by es 

55 Ay, ev'n 205 heaps, 

Aud 75 of love and awealth, down by the dram, 

As ſhall to thee ——. Jonxsox. | 


The ſpeaker means, a recompence that ſhall more than counter- 


_ poiſe their offences, though W with the s ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs. M. Mason. 


A recompence ſo large, that the nee they” have committed, 
though every dram of that offence ſhou!d be put into the ſcale, 
cannot counterpoiſe i it. The recompence will outweigh the offence, 
which, inſtead of weighing down the ſcale i in which it is placed, 
will kick the beam. MaLone. 


3 Allow'd with ab/olute power, ] Alloabed is — privileged, ; 
ancontralled, So of a buffoon, in Love's Labour's Loft, 1t 1s ſaid, 
that he is allowed, that is, at liberty to ſay what he will, a privi- 5 
| 8 ſcoffer. Ion xsOR. | | 


5: Hite a boar too ſavage, doth root © up—] | This 1 


Tr. 
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25 Sex. And ſhakes his threat ning Ford 
Againſt the walls of Athens. 
1. SEN: bY Therefore, Th | 
T IM. Well, fir, I will; therefore I will, fir; 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 125 
That Timon cares not. But if he ſack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain _ 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war; 
Then, let him OT" Ins tell him, Timon ſpeaks 5 
„ it, 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot chooſe but tell him, that—I care not, 
And let him tak t at worſt; for their knives care 
not, 5 
While you have throats to anſwer: for myſelf, 
There's not a whittle in the unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. So I leave you 


To the protection of the e Boche 
As thieves to hep, . 


might INT been EDT from Plalm bexx, 13: © The wild boar 
out of the wood doth roo? it a? &c. STEEVENS. 5 
5 There's not a whittle in the unruly camp, | A whittle is ſtill in 
the midland counties the common name for a pocket claſp knife, 
ſuch as children uſe. Chaucer ſpeaks of a Sheffield zhavirrell.” 
STEEVENS. 
— of the proſperous god:,] I believe proſperous is uſed here 
* our poet's uſual laxity, in an active, inſtead of a paſſive, ſenſe: 
the gods who are the authors of the proſperity of mankind, So, in 
Otbello: 
| 1 my unfolding lend a proſperons ear. 
I. leave you, ſays Timon, to the protection of 4 gods, the great 
_ diſtributors of proſperity, that they may /o keep and guard you, as 
ſailors do thieves; 1. e. for final puniſhment. MAL ONE. : 


1 do not ſee why the epithet—proſperous, may not be employ ed | 
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1 . Stay not, all's in vain. 


Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 

It will be ſeen to-morrow; My long ſickneſs * 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live fill; 

Be Alcibiades your 0 47 you Ns, Wo 
And laſt ſo long enough! 


1: Sar. - We ſpeak ir in vain. 


Tim. But yet I love my country; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit * doth put it. 


1. Sex. That's well ſpoke. 
© x 17. Commend me to my loving countrymen,— 


45 Sew. Theſe words become your lips as they 
_ paſs through them. 


1 SN. And enter in our cars, like great 
triümphers 
In their applauding gates. 


TIM. : - Commend: me to them; 
And tell them, that, to eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 


Their pangs of love,“ with other incident throes 


here with i its common Ganibication,- and mean—the TY as are 
proſperous in all their undertakings, Our author, elſewhere, has 
bleſſed gods, clear gods, &c.; nay, Euripides, in a chorus to his 
Medea, has not Erapled 20 to ſtyle theſe men of Athens—OELN | 
_ MAKAPQN, STEEVENS, 


— My long /+ chneſe—)] The diſcaſe of life begins to 88 
me a period. - Jou ns0N. | 


Þ 8 = bruit—} i. e. report, rumour. So, in King Hs FL 
i." B01 | : 
Ihe bruit whereof will bring you many friends.” 

 _ STEEVENS, 


9 Their Ao s of hee, &c.] ] Compare this part of Timon's ſpeech 


8 with part of the celebrated ſoliloquy in Hamlet. STEEVENS, 


20 T4 


— —EK— 
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That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 


In life's uncertain VOYARE, I will ſome kindneſs do 


them: 


Tl teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades* wrath, 


2. HIV. I like this well, he will return again. 
Tux. I have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 


That mine own ule invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it; Tell my friends, | 
Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himſelf:—I pray you, do my greeting. 


Frau. Trouble him no further, thus you ſill 
ſhall find him. . 


- T avill fome 6 i. e. 1 will do them ns kind- 


CO ve or ſuch, elliptically conſidered, will be the ſenſe of theſe 
words, independent of the ſupplemental—ds them, which only ſerves 


to ee the mere; and! is, I think, a certain . | 
> DTEEV ENS. - 


3 I have a tree, Kc. Perhaps Shakſpeare was indebted to 


Chaucer's Wife of Bath's Prologue, for this thought. He might 


however have found it in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, Tom. I. 
Nov. 28, as well as in ſeveral other places. STEEVENS. | 


Our author was indebted for this thought to Plutarch's Life af 


Antony : © Tt is reported of him alſo, that this Timon on a time, 


(the people being aſſembled in the market-place, about diſpatch of 
ſome affaires, ) got up into the pulpit for orations, where the orators 


commonly uſe to ſpeake unto the people; and filence being made, 


everie man liſtening to hear what he would ſay, becauſe it was a 


wonder to ſee him in that place, at length he began to ſpeak in this 


manner: My lordes of Athens, I have a little yard in my houſe 
where there groweth a figge tree, on the which many citizens have 


hanged themſelves; and becauſe I meane to make ſome building 


upon the place, I thought good to let you all underſtand it, that 


before the figge tree be cut downe, if any of you be deſperate, you | 
may there in time go hang yourſelves,” MA NE. 


— 4 


in the ſequence of degree,] e from . to 


loweſt, Jounsox, = 
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TM. Come not to me again: but ſay to Athens, 


Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 

Upon the beached verge of the ſalt flood; 
Which once a day * with his emboſſed froth 5 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover; thither come, 
And let my grave-ſtone be your oracle. 

Lips, let ſour words go by, and language end: 
What is amiſs, plague and infection mend! 
Graves only be men's works; and death, their vin] 


Sun, hide ny beams! Timon hath done his reign. 
[Exit TIMON. 


I. K His diſcontents are unremovenbly 
Coupled to nature. 


2. Ex. Our hope i in him is dead: let us return, | 


And ſtrain what other means 1s left unto us 
In our dear peril.” 


2. SEN. N I. requires fait foot. blue. 


3 Which once a 4 Od nr. For 9 e 0 
[whom] I am anſwerable. Il hom refers to Timon. All the modern 
editors (following the ſecond . 3 once, &c. 


Maloxr. 

Which, in the ſecond folio (and I have followed it) is an appa- 
rent correction of —IF ho. Surely, it is the everlaſting manſion, or the 
beach on which it ſtands, that our author meant to cover with the 
foam, and not the corpſe of Timon. Thus we often ſay that the 


prone in a churchyard, and not the body within it, is trodden down 


by cattle, or overgrown with weeds. STEEVENS. 


e emboſſed H —1 When a deer was run hard and | 
_ foamed at the mouth, he was ſaid to be emboſFd. See Vol. VE 


p. 391, n. 2. The thought is from Painter” s Palace Y. Pleaſure, 
Tom. I. Nov. 28. STEEVENS. 


Emboſſed froth, is ſwollen froth ; from boſſe, Fr, a tumour. 


The term emboſſed, when applied to deer, is from embogar, Span, 
to caſt out of the mouth. MaLone. 


In our dear peril. ] So the folios, and rightly. The Oxford 
editor alters dear to dread, not knowing that dear, 1n the language 
of that time, ſignified dread, and is ſo uſed by e in num- 
berleſs places. WARBURTON, 


* ee Ec mend... . A ee Shs oat RN 
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8 © E N E III. 
The W, alls of Athens. 
Enter two Senators „ 53 | a Meſſenger: 


1. Say. Thou haſt painfully diſcover'd; are his 


files 
As full as thy report ? E 
„„ I have Coke 4 the leaſt: 
Beſides, his expedition promiles Tz 
_ Preſent approach. 
2. SEN. We ſtand much hazard, if they bring 
not Timon. 
Mess. met a courier, one mine ancient : 
friend 


Whom, though 3 in ind part v we were e eppes d, 
Let our old love made a e force, 


Daus, in Shakſpeare” 8 W is dire, dreadful. So, i in N 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven.” MALON P. 


Dear may, in the preſent inſtance, ſignify 1 or imminent. 
It is an enforcing epithet with not always a diſtinct meaning. To 
enumerxate each of the ſeemingly various ſenſes in which it may be 

ſuppoſed to have been uſed by our author, would at once fatigue 
the reader and myſelf. | 


In the following ſituations, however, it cannot fgnify either dire 
or dreadful : 
| « Conſort with me in loud and gear petition,” | 

| T roilus and C N. da. 


cc 


— Some dear cauſe _ 

«« Will in concealment "Oy me up a while. King Lear. 
STEEVENS. 

a courier,] The players read—a currier. SrEEVENS. 


one mine ancient friend;] Mr. ous would read—once 


= 
TE 


| mine ancient friend. SELLYENS: 
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And made us ſpeak like friends: ;*—this man was 


riding 

From Alcibiades to Timon's cave, 

With letters of entreaty, which Red 
His fellowſhip i the cauſe againſt your enty, 
In pare for his fake mov'd. 


Enter Senators from Timon. 


VV Here come our brothers. 


3. Srx. No talk of Timon nothing of him expect.— 


The enemies' drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 


Doth choke the air with duſt: In, and prepare ; 
f Ours 1 is the fall, 1 fear, our r foes the ſnare. [Exeunt. 


- SCENE Iv. 
2 be Wds. | Timon- s Cave, and a tomb None ſeen. 
Enter a Soldier, ſeeking Timon. 5 


ä "Joc. By all deſcription this ſhould be the place. 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho!—No anſwer? —What Is 


this? ? 


2 Whom , though i in 8 part ave auere er 45 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 


And made us ſpeak /ike friends :) Our author, barred away by 
ſtrong conceptions, and little attentive to minute accuracy, takes 
great liberties in the conſtruction of ſentences. Here he means, 


Whom, though we were on oppoſite ſides in the publick cauſe, yet 


the force of our old affection wrought ſo much po, as to make 
him ſpeak to me as a friend. See Vol. XII. p. 178, n. 6. MaroxR. 


J am fully convinced that this and many other paſſages of our 


author to which ſimilar remarks are annexed, have been irretrievably 
corrupted by tranſcribers or printers, and could not have proceeded, 


in their preſent ſtate, from the pen of Shakſpeare ; for what we 


cannot underſtand in the cloſet, muſt have been wholly uſeleſs on 


the ſtage. —The aukward repetition of the verb-—maae, very e 


countenances my Pr obſervation, STEEVENS. 


— 
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Timon is dead, who hath out-ſtretch'd his ſpan: 
Some beaſt rear'd this; ; there does not live : a man. 3 


3 Some beaſt rear rd his; ; there does wot live a man. 1 2 copy 


read this.] Some beaſt read what? The ſoldier had yet only ſeen 


the rude pile of earth heap'd up for Timon' grave, and not the 


 #uſcription upon it. We ſhould read: 


Some beaſt rear'd this; 


ground. WARBURTON, 


The ſoldier (ſays Theobald) bad yet only ſeen the rude pile 


of earth heap'd up for Timon's grave, and not the inſcription upon 


it. In ſupport of his emendation, which was ſuggeſted to him 
by Dr. Warburton, he quotes theſe lines from Fleteher 8 Capid's 5 
Revenge + 


Here is no food; nor 8 : nor any buife _ | 
«« Built by a better architect than beaſts.” MaLoxe. 


N otwithſtanding this remark, I believe the old reading to be the 
Ak The ſoldier had only ſeen the rude heap of earth. He had 
evidently ſeen ſomething that told him Timon was dead; and what 
could tell that but his tomb? The tomb he ſees, and the inſcrip- 
tion upon it, which not being able to read, and finding none to 
read it for kiew he exclaims peeviſhly, ſome beaſt read this, for it 
| muſt be read, and in this place it cannot be read by man. | 
There is ſomething elaborately unſkilful in the contrivance of 
ſending a ſoldier, Who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, 
only that it may cloſe the play by being read with more ſolemnity 


in the laſt ſcene, JoHRNSON. 


It is evident, that the ſoldier, when he firſt ſees the 1 of earth, 
does not know it to be a ztmb, He concludes Timon muſt be 
dead, becauſe he receives 20 anſwer. It is likewiſe evident, that 


when he utters the words ſome beaſt, &c. he has nor ſeen the inſcrip- 
tion. And Dr. Warburton's emendation is therefore, not only juſt _ 
and happy, but abſolutely neceſſary. What can this heap of earth | 

bes ſays the ſoldier; Timon is certainly dead fome beaft muſt have 
erected this, for here does not live a man to doit, Yes, he is dead » ſure 


_ and this muſt be his Ws: What 1 1s this writing upon it? 


RiTsoN. 
I am now conv inced that the emendation made by Mr. Theo- 


bald i is right, and that it ought to be admitted into the text :— 


ſoldier call on a beaſt to read the FINN, ) before he had informed 


The ſoldier ſeeking, by order, for Tien bes flick an . +2 

mole, as he concludes muſt have been the workmanſhip of ſome 
| beaſt inhabiting the woods; and ſuch a cavity as muſt either have 
been ſo over-arched, or happened by the caſual falling 1 in of the 


— 


Some beaſt rear this. Our poet certainly would not make the 
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Dead, ſure; and this his grave.— 


What: S on this tomb 1 cannot read; the character 


I'll take with wax: 

Our captain hath in every figure ſkill; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days: 5 
Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, 


Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is. Eri ü 


8 ENE V: 
Before the Walls of Athens. 


1 TOP? ſound. Enter ALCIBIADES, and Forces. 


A L CIB. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 


: Our terrible upproach, N 14 Ne 9 


Enter Senators on the Walls. 29 


Till now you have gone « on, and Al d the time 


the audience that he could not read it c himſelf; which he does after 


abards. 
Beſides; from the time he” aſks, cc What i 1s PTY in e. what is 


this cave, tomb, &c. not what is this z ſcription ?| to the words, 
« What's on this tomb, — the obſervation evidently relates to 
Timon himſelf, and his grave; whereas, by the erroneous reading 
of the old copy, * Some beaſt read this, — the ſoldier is firſt made 
to call on a beaſt to read the inſcription, without aſſigning any rea- 


ſon for ſo extraordinary a requiſition then to talk of Timon's 
death and of his grave; and at laſt, to inform the audience that he 


. cannot read the inſcription. Let me add, that a beaſt being as 
unable to read as the ſoldier, it would be died to call on one for 


aſſiſtance; whilſt on the other hand, if a den or cave, or any rude 
"08 of earth reſembling a tomb, be found where there does not live 
a man, it is manifeft that it muſt have been formed by a beaſt. 

A patage 3 in King Lear alſo adds ſupport to the emendation : 
ED this hard e, 

More hard than are the ſtones w hereof ' tis vais 4. 


- MaLoONE, 


A nnr „ 
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With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice; till now, myſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our travera'd arms, and 

| breath'd 

: Our ſufferance vainly: Now the time is fluſh, 4 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer ſtrong, 

Cries, of itſelf, No more : now breathleſs wrong 

Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of caſe ; 1 

And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind, 

With fear, and horrid flight. 


. ENV. Noble, and 1 young, 
When thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 
Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe of fear, 
We ſent to thee; to give thy rages bam, 
To wipe out our N with loves 
Above their quantity.” 


The foregoing rations are acute in 1 extreme, del 1 have - 
not 1 to adopt the reading they recommend. STEEVENS, | 


. travers d arme,] Arms acroſs. Jon vsox. 
The ſame image occurs in The Tempeſt : 


521 « His arms in this ſad not.” STxevens, 15 


— the time is fluſh,] A bird is Hus when his feathers are 
; 8 and he can leave the neſt. Fluſb is mature. Jon NSON. 


ben crouching marrow, in the bearer ftrong, | 

Cries, of itſelf, No more:] The marrow was oaks 8 to be 
the original of ſtrength. The image is from a camel kneeling to 
take up his load, who riſes immediately when he finds he has as 
much laid on as he can bear. WARBURTON, 


Pliny ſays, that the camel will not carry more than his accuſ- | 
| tamed and uſual load. Holland' 8 tranſlation, B. VIII. c. EV | 
- EED. 
The image may as juſtly be ſaid to be taken fn a porter or 
coal-heaver, who when there is as much laid upon his ſhoulders 
as he can bear, will certainly cry, 20 more, MaLoNeg. 


I wiſh the reader may not find himſelf affected in the ſame man- 
ner by our commentaries, and often concur in a ſimilar excla- 
mation. STEEVENS. I | 


8 dbyve their ug * N heir refers 1 to neben. | Wars CRT. | 
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2. CK... So did we woo 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, 
Buy humble meſſage, and by promis'd means; 
We were not all unkind, nor all deſerve 
The common ſtroke of war. 
VVV Theſe walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
| You have receiv'd your griefs: * nor are they ſuch, 
That theſe great towers, tropnies, and ſchools ſhould 5 


fall 
For private faults in them. ns 
„ | Nor are they living 


Who were the motives that you urls: went out; 


F zei, refers to grief. To give thy rages has,” muſt be con- 
ſidered as parenthetical. The modern editors ave — 
8 for W Maro. | 
7 So did aue a | | 
' Transformed Timon to our city's love, © 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means; 57 Promis 45 mean: 
: mall import the recruiting of his ſunk fortunes ; but this is not all. 


he ſenate had wooed him with humble meſſage, and promiſe of 


general reparation, This ſeems included 1 in the light cnangs which 
1 made: 


1 by promis 1 mends. Tx EOBALD, 


Dr. Warburton agrees with Mr, Theobald, but the old reading 
may well ſtand. Jon xsox. 


By promis'd means, 1s by promiſing bis: a competent ſubſiſtence. | 
So, in King Henry IV. P. Il: “ Your means are very lender, and 
yu waſte is great.” MaLONE, | | 


8 You have receiv'd your griefs :] The old copy 8 but 


as the ſenator in his preceding ſpeech uſes the plural, grief was 
robably here an error of the preſs. The correction was made by 


„Theobald. MALONE. 


| 9 For private faults in them.] That i 1s, in the —_ from whom 5 
you have received your griefs. MaLons. 


0 - the motives that you fir rſt went out ; | i. e. thoſe who made 
ttme motion for your exile. This word 1s as perverſely employes 1 in 
Trobe and Creſſida : | - 
* — - her wanton ſpirits look out | 
« At every Joint and motive of her body.“ STEEVENS, | 
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Shame, that they wanted cunning, in n 


Hath broke their hearts.“ March, noble lord, 


Into our city with thy banners ſpread : 


By decimation, and a tithed death, 


(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 
Which nature loaths,) take thou the deſtin'd renth; 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, e 

Let die the ſpotted. - 


1. SEN. I, All have not olfended.; 


For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare, to take, 


On thoſe that are, revenges: * crimes, like lands, 


Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage: 
_ Spare thy Athenian cradle,” and thoſe kin, 


Which, in the bluſter of thy wrath, muſt fall 


With thoſe that have offended: like a guphend, 


4 | Shame: oe; as onto cunning, in x excels | | f 
Hath broke their hearts.] Shame in exceſs (i. e. extremity of 


ſhame) that they wanted cunning (i. e. that they were not wiſe enough 
not to baniſh you) hath broke their hearts. THEOBALD, | 


I have no wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, yet think fone 


emendation may be offered that will make the cen leſs 
| harſh, and the ſentence more ſerious. I read: 


Shame that they wanted, coming in exceſs, 
Hath broke their hearts. 


Shame which they had ſo long wanted, at loft coming in its aud 5 


exceſs. JoNSON. 


I think that T heobald has, on this 1 the advantage of -- 
Johnſon, When the old reading is clear and intelligible, we ſhould 


not have recourſe to correction. Cunning was not, in Shakſpeare's 


time, confined to a bad ſenſe, but was uſed to expreſs e 


or en M. Maso N. 


1 
8 


not ſquare,] Not regular, not equitable. 3 5 
= TeVenges : ] Old copy — revenge. Corrected ay. Mr. : 


| Steevens. See the preceding ſpeech, MALOxE. 


hy Athenian cradle,] Thus Ovid, Met. VIII. 99: 
— Jovis incunabals Crete.“ STEEVENS. 


146 
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Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all togerher. 


. 3 What thou with, 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſmile, | 
Than hew to't with hy: ſword. 


1.000, Set but thy look 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall Pez 
So thou wilt ſend thy gentle heart before, 
To ſay, thou'lt enter friendly. 5 
„ ES ooo Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour elſe, 
That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 


Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. 
„ Then W my glove D 
: Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports: ? 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 


Whom you yourſelves ſhall ſet out for 90 f. 


Fall, and no more: and, — to atone your fears 


With my more noble meaning, not a man 


| Small paſs ay e, or oftend the ſtream 


OB But kill not all SET: The old. copy 8 
Mr. M. Maſon ſuggeſted the correction I have made. STEEVENS. 


. uncharged ports :] That is, anguarded gates. JOHNSON. 
| Uncharged means zxattacked, not unguarded. M. Mason, 


Mr. M. Maſon is right. So, in Shakſpeare's 7oth Sonnet: 
Thou haſt paſs'd by the ambuſh of young days, 
Either not aſſail'd, or victor, being charg d. Maroxx. 
— to atone your fears | 
| With my more noble meaning, ] i. e. to reconcile them to it. So, 
in Synbeline: * 1 was glad I did atone my ee and you.“ 


STEEV ENS. 


1 nt a nan 


Shall 7 his guarter,] Not a Gldier ſhall quit his ſtation, or 
be let looſe upon you; and, if any commits violence, he ſball an- 
ſwer it regularly to the law. Jon NSON, 15 | 
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Ok regular juſtice i in your city's bounds, 
But ſhall be remedied,“ to your publick laws 


At heavieſt anſwer. 
Denn *Tik moſt nobly ſpoken. | 
Artes. Deſcend, and keep your words.“ 
The Senators deſcend, and open the gates: 


Enter | a Soldier. 
301. My noble general, Timon is dead; 


Entomb'd upon the very hem o' the ſea: 


And, on his grave-ſtone, this inſculpture; which 


| With wax I brought away, whoſe Toft impreſſion 
Interprets for my poor ignorance.“ 


ALCIB. [Reads.] Here lies a oretched corſe, of 
wretched ſoul bereft : 


Seek not my name: A 8 confume Jon wicked > 


bn ol 22 a 


But Pall be remedied 1 The 8 is, But he ſhall | 


be remedied ; but Shakſpeare means, that his offence ſhall be reme- 


died, the word offence being included in end in a former line. 


The editor of the ſecond folio, for zo, in the laſt line but one of 


this ſpeech, ſubſtituted by, which all the Fang editors adopted. 
_ Marons. 
x profeſs my inability to extract any determinate ſenſe from 


| theſe words as they ſtand, and rather ſuppoſe the reading in the 
ſecond folio to be the true one. To be remedied &, atfords a 


glimpſe of meaning: to be remedied 7o, is the blanket of the : 


5 dark. STEEVENS. 


5 Deſcend, and keep your words.] Old copy—Defend. Cor. 
noſes by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALOxE. Fo 


fer my poor ignorance.) Poor is here uſed as a diſable, | 
as e is in 7 he Merchant of Venice, M ALONE. 


7 - caitiffs let] This epitaph is found in fir T. North's 3 


| tranſlation of Plutarch, with the difference of one word only, VIZ. 


aretches inſtead of caitiffrs STEEVENS. 


This epitaph is formed out of two diſtinct epitaphs which Shak- 
Tpeare found in Plutarch. The firſt couplet is ſaid by Plutarch to 


| have been compoſed by Timon himſelf as his TT? the ſecond 


to have been v written by the poet Callimachus. 
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Here lie I'Ti imon; who, alive, all living men tid hate: 
Paſs by, and curſe thy fill; but paſs, and ſay not here 
thy gait. 
Theſe well expreſs in thee thy latter ſpirits : 
Though thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 


Scorn'dſt our brain” 8 flow," and thoſe our N ” 


: DI I = # 

From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 
On thy wow grave, on ors forgiven.? Dead 


Petbepe the light variation ente by Mr. ink aroſe 


from our author's having another epitaph before him, which is 
found in Kendal's Flowers of os rl I 577» A and in Painter 8 


En, Palace of Pleaſure, Vol. I, Nov. 28: 


Tine HIS EPITA THE. 


cc „My wretched caitiffe daies expired now and paſt, 

„My carren corps enterred here, is graſpt in ground, 
In weltring waves of ſwelling ſeas by ſourges caſte; 
1 OY: TP name if thou deſire, the gods thee doe confound!” 


MarLonE. 
8 our 33 8 flow,] Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton 
jon . s flow. Our brain's flow is our tears; but we may 


read, our brine's flow, our ſalt tears, Either will ſerve. JoHNSOx. 


Our brain's flow is right. So, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, +606; 
1 ſhed not the tears of my brain.” 
Again, in The Miracles of Moſes, by 8 
„ But he from rocks that fountains can command, | 
Cannot yet ſtay the fountains of his brain. STEEVENS. 


9 on faults forgiven. ] Alcibiades's whole ſpeech is in breaks, 


| HI 236 his reflections on Timon's death, and his addreſſes to the 
Athenian ſenators; and as ſoon as he has commented on the place 


of Timon's grave, he bids the ſenate ſet forward; tells em, he has 
forgiven their nn and Gs to uſe them with mercy. 
| THEOBALD. 
I ſuſpe& that we ought to read : | 
One faul:'s forgiven —Dead 
& noble 7 &c. 
One fault (viz, the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timon) is for- 


given, i. e. exempted from puniſhment by the death of che injured 5 


perſon, TYRWHITrT. 


The old reading and punctuation appear to me e ſufficiently intel- 
ligible, Mr, Theobald aſks, “ why ſhould * weep over 
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Is noble Timon; of whoſe memory 

Hereafter more. Bring me into your city, 
And I will uſe the olive with my ſword: 
Make war breed peace; make peace ſtint war; 
C.... ĩ² . % ro 


Preſcribe to other, as each othet's leech.— ; 
Let our drums ſtrike. [ Exennt,* 
© Timon's faults, or indeed what fault had he committed ?” -The faults 


that Timon committed, were, 1. that boundleſs prodigality which 
his Steward ſo forcibly deſcribes and laments; and 2. his becoming 


a Miſanthrope, and abjuring the ſociety of all men for the crimes of 


a a few,—Theobald ſuppoſes that Alci iades bids the ſenate ſet for- 
ward, aſſuring them at the ſame time that he forgives the wrongs 


they have done him. On :—PFaults forgiven. But how unlikely is it, 


that he ſhould deſert the ſubjeR immediately before him, and enter 
upon another quite different ſubjeR, in theſe three words; and then 


return to Timon again? to ſay nothing of the „ of he 


_ phraſe—fazlts forgiven, for - faults are forgiven,” Malox E. 
2 —— ſtint war;] i. e. ſtop it. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen; 
* — . , uit 
Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife,” STzevens, 


Þ tech.) i. e. phyſician, So, in Spenſer's Faery Deen : 
«« Her words prevail'd, and then the learned leech 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay — 

8 nt „„ ein 
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414 The play of Timon is a domeſtick tragedy, and therefore 
ſttrongly faſtens on the attention of the reader. In the plan there 
is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the characters 
various and exact. The cataſtrophe affords a very powerful warn- 


ing againſt that oſtentatious liberality, which ſcatters bounty, but 


confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but not friendſhip. =D 
In this tragedy, are many paſſages perplexed, obſcure, and 


probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or explain 


with due diligence; but having only one copy, cannot promiſe 

my ſelf that my endeavours ſhall be much applauded. Jon nson. 
his play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the ſtage 

in 1678. I 

the 1 an-hater, at it is acted at the Dike's Theatre „ made into a Play. 


n the deft title-page he calls it Timon of Athens, or 


 STEEVENS, 


THE END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


